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NOTE 

llils translation ia authorised by 
Mr. Strindberg, and he has also 
approved the selection of the 
plays included in this volume. 
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INTRODUCTION 

To the first volume of his remarkabk series of autobiograph- 
ical novels, August Strindbeig gave the name of "The Bond- 
woman's Son," The allusion was twofold — to his birth and 
to the position which fate, in his own eyes, seemed to have 
assigned him both as man and artist. 

If we passontothethirdpartof his big trilogy, "To Damas- 
cus," also an autobiographical work, but written nearly twenty 
years later, we find The Stranger, who is none but the author. 
Baying: "I was the Bondwoman's Son, concerning whom it 
was writ — 'Cast out this bondwoman and her son; for the son 
of the bondwoman shall not be heir with the free woman's 
son.' " 

And The Lady, back of whom we glimpse Strindberg's sec- 
ond wife, replies: "Do you know why Ishmael was cast outP 
It is to be read a little further back — because be was a scof- 
fer! And then it is also said: 'He will be a wild man; 
his hand will be against every man, and every man's hand 
against him; and he shall dwell in opposition to all his breth- 
ren.' " 

These quotations should be read in conjunction with still 
another, taken from Strindberg's latest play, "The Great 
Highway," which, while being a sort of symbolical summary 
of his life experience, yet pierces the magic circle of self- 
concern within which too often he has remained a captive. 
There Tfu Hermit asks: "You do not love your fellow- 
men P" And Strindbeig, masquerading as The Hunter, cries 
in answer : " Yes, far too much, and fear them for that reason, 
too." 
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4 INTRODUCTION 

August Strindberg was bom at Stockholm, Sveden, on 
January 22, 1849. Hia father waa a small tradesman, who 
had lost his business just before August was bom, but who 
had the ene^ and abilit)' to start all over agtun as a steam- 
ship agent, making a decided success of his second venture. 
The success, however, was slow in coming, and the boy's 
earliest years were spent in the worst kind <^ poverty — tiiat 
poverty which has to keep up outward appearances. 

The mother had been a barmaid in one (rf the numerous 
inns forming one of the Swedish capital's most characteristic 
features. There the elder Strindberg had met her and fallen 
deeply in love with her. August was their third child, bom a 
couple of months after their relationship bad become legalised 
in spite of bitter opposition from the husband's family. Other 
children followed, many (rf them dying early, so that August 
could write in later years that one of his first concrete recollec- 
tions was of the black- jadceted candy which used to be passed 
around at every Swedish funeral. 

Though the parents were always tired, and though the 
Uttle home was hopelessly overcrowded — ten persons living 
in three rooms — yet the family life was not without its happi- 
ness. Only August seemed to stand apart from the rest, 
having nothing in common with his parents or with the other 
children. In fact, a sort of warfare seems to have been rag- 
ing incessantly between him and his elder brothers. Thus 
a character naturally timid and reserved had those traits de- 
veloped to a point where its whole existence seemed in dan- 
ger of being warped. 

At school he was not much happier, and aq a rule he re- 
garded the tasks set him there as so much useless drudgeiy. 
Always and everywhere he seemed in fear of having his per- 
sonality violated, until at last that apprehension, years later, 
took on a form so morbid that it all but carried him across the 
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limits of rationality. With this suspiciousness of his eoviion* 
ment went, however, a keen desire to question and to under- 
stand. He has said of himself that the predominant traits tA 
Ihia character have been "doubt and sensitiveness to pres- i 
sure." In these two traits much of his art will, indeed, find 
its explanation. I 

At the age of thirteen be lost his mother, and less than a 
year later his father remarried — choosing for his second wife 
the former housekeeper. That occurrence made the boy's 
isolation at home complete. Duiing the years that followed 
he threw himself with his usual passionate surrender into re- 
li^ous broodings and practices. This mood lasted until he 
left for the university at Upsala. He was then eighteen. 
During his first term at the univenity he was so poor that he 
could buy no books. Worse even — he could not buy the wood 
needed to heat the bare garret where he lived. 

Returning to Stockholm, he tried to teach in one of the pub- 
lic schools — the very school which he bad attended during the 
nnhappint part of his childhood. From that time dates the 
theme oiiwemal repetitio n, of forced r eturn to past experi- 
'encq , which recur^CMistan^in his works. Another recur- 
ring tbeme i sjhat oMnjust punishmen t, and it has also come 
out ot his own iife — from an occasion when, as a boy of eight, 
he was suspected of havingdnuik^nie wine tiut was missing, 
and when, in spite of his indignant protests, he was held guilty 
and finally compelled to acknowledge himself so in order to 
escape further punishmenL 

But while stili teaching school, he made certain acquaint- 
ances that set ^*^ mind groping for some sort of literary ex- 
pression. He tried time and again to write verse, only to 
fail — until one day, >n a sort of trance, he found himself 
shaping words into measured lines, and it suddenly dawned 
on him that he had accomplished the feat beld beyond him. 
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6 INTRODUCTION 

From the first the stage drew him, and his iaitial work was 
a little cximedy, cxmceming which nothing is known now. 
Then he wrote another one-act play with the Danish sculp- 
tor Thorvaldsen for central figure, and this was accepted by 
the Royal Theatre and actually played with some success. 
Finally be produced & brief historical play in prose, "The t 
Outlaw," which vaa spurned by the critics and the public, 
but which brought him the personal good-will and financial 
support of King Charles XV. 

Thus favoured, be returned to the uniTersi^ with the 
thought of taking a degree. Instead he read everything not 
required in the courses, quarrelled with every professor to 
whom he had to submit himself for examination, and spent 
tbe major part of bis time with a set of youngsters whose sole 
ambition was to make literature. Of that coterie, Strindberg 
was the only one to reach the goal which all dreamt of. On 
the sudden death of the king, when his little stipend ceased, 
he went up to the capital again, bent on staying away for ever 
from the university. 

During the next couple of years, he studied medicine for 
a while, tried himself as an actor, conducted a trade journal, 
and failed rather than succeeded to make a living as a hack 
writer for various obscure newspapers. All this life he has 
pictured with biting humour in his first big novel. "The Red 
Boom." At last, when he was twenfy-three and had with- 
drawn in sheer desperation to one of the little islands between 
Stockholm and tbe open sea, be conceived and completed a 
five-act historical play, named "Master Olof," after Arch- 
bishop Glaus Petri, the Luther of Sweden. 

The three maia figures of that play, Mader Ohf, King 
Qvstavua V<Ma, and Gert the Printer, were designed by the 
author to represent three phases of his own character. The 
King was tbe opportunist, Oloj tbe idealist, and Qert the " im- 
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poasibilist." The titie first chosen for the play waa "The 
Reaegade." It was su^ested by the cry with whidi Qert 
greets the surrender of Oloj in the final scene. 

The indifference shown that first big work came near tam- 
ing Strindberg away from a literary career for ever. It took 
him several years to recover from the shock of disappoint- 
ment — a shock the more severe because he felt so uncertain 
of his own gifts. But those years ci seeming inactivity were 
not lost. He had obtained a position in the Royal Library, 
which gave him a living and free access to all the books he 
wanted. At first he sought forgetfulness in the most ejcotic 
studies, such as the Chinese language. The honours of the 
savant tempted him, and he wrote a mont^raph which was 
accepted by the French Institute. 

Gradually, however, he was drawn back to his own time. 
And there was hardly a field of human thought to which he 
did not give some attention. Already as a student at Upsala, 
his conception of life had been largely determined by the study 
of the Danish individualistic philosopher Kjerk^aard, the 
English determinist Buckle, and the German pessimist E^uard 
Ton Hartmann. Among novelists, Hugo and Dickens were 
his favourites. They together with the brothers de Goncourt, 
and not Zola, helped principally to shape his artistic form 
until he was strong enough to stand wholly on his own feet. 

At the age of twen^-siz he met the woman who was to 
play the double part of muse and fate to him. She was 
already married. In the end she obtained a divorce and 
became Strindbeig's wife. To begin with they were very 
happy, and under the stimulus of this unfamiliar feeUng Strind- 
berg be^an once more to write — but now in a manner such 
that lecc^ition could no longer be denied him. The novel 
already mentioned was his first popular success. It drew 
bitter attacks from the conservative elements, but the flavour 
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of real life pervading it coaquered all oppositioD. To thia 
day that first work of sodal critidHn haa not been forgiven 
Strindberg hj the official guardians of Swedish literature. 

After a while Strindberg threw himself with passion into 
the studj fd Swedish history. One of the results was a dar- 
ing work named "The Swedish People," which is still, next 
to the Bible, the most read book among the Swedes in this 
countiy. He wrote also a series of short stories on histori- 
cal themes which combined artistic value with a truly re- 
markable insight into the life of by-gone days. This series 
was named "Swedish Events and AdveDtures." About the 
same time he administered some scathing stricturea on social 
and political conditions in a volume of satirical essays en- 
titled "The New Kingdom." 

His plays from this period include "The Secret of the 
Guild" and "Sir Bengt's Lady," both historical dramas of 
romantic nature. To these must be added (us first fairy 
play, "The Wanderings of Ludty-Per," conceming which he 
declared recently that it was meant for children only and must 
not be counted among his more serious efforts. But this play 
has from the start been a great favourite with the public, com- 
bining in its rapidly moving scenes something of a modern 
"Everyman" and not a little of a Swedish "Peer Gynt" 

After he had resigned from the Royal Library and retired 
to Switzerland for the purpose of devoting all his time to 
writing, he produced the volume of short stories, "Marriage," 
, which led him up to the first turning point in his artistic career. . 
It dealt with modem marital conditions in a maimer meant I 
to reveal the economic reefs on which so many unions are f 
wredced. His attitude toward women had already become / 
critical in that work, but it was not yet hostile. I 

The book was confiscated. Criminal proceedings were 
brought agiunst its publisher, llie charge was that it spoke \ 
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offemively of rites held sacred by tlie estabHsIied religion <A 
Sweden. Everybody knew that this was a mere pretext, and 
that the true grievance against the book lay in its outspoken 
utterances (Hi questions of sex morality. Urged by friends, 
Strindberg hastened home and succeeded in assuming the 
part d defendant in place tit the publisher. The jury freed 
him, and the youth id the country proclaimed him their 
leader and spokesman. 

But the impression left on Sirindberg's mind by that eya- 
sode was very serious and distinctly unfavourable. As In his 
childhood, when he found himself disbelieved though telling 
the truth, so he felt now more keenly than anything else the 
questioning of his motives, which he knew to be pure. And 
the leaders of the feminist movement, then particularly strong 
in Sweden, turned against him with a bitterness not sur- 
passed by that which Ibsen had to face from directly opposite 
quarters after the publication of "A Doll's House." Add 
finally that his marriage, which had begun so auspiciously, 
was rapidly changing into torture for both parties concerned 
in it 

Yet his growing embitterment did not make itself felt at 
once. In 1885 be published four short stories meant to em- 
body the onward trend ot the modem spirit and the actual 
materialisation of some of its fondest dreams. Collectively 
he named those stories "Real Utopias," and they went far 
toward winning him a reputation in Germany, wheie he was 
then living. 

But with the appearance of the second part of "Marriage" 
in 1886, it was plain that a change had come over him. Its 
eighteen stories constituted an unmistakable protest against 
everything for which the feminist movement stood. The 
efforts <d Ibsen and Bjdmson to abohsh the so-called "double 
code of morality " — one for men and another one for women — 
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10 INTRODUCTION 

were openly challenged on the ground that different results 
made male and female "immoralJt)'" two widel; different 
things. Right here it should be pointed out, however, that 
Strindberg alwaya, and espedally in his later years, has de- 
manded as hi^ a measure of moral purity from men as 
from women — the leal distinction between him and the two 
great Norwegians lying in the motives on which he based 
that demand. 

The second part of 'Marriage" shows a change not only in 
spirit but in form, and this change becomes more accentuated 
in every work published during the next few years. Until 
then Strisdbng had shown strong evidence of the Romantic 
origin of his art From now on, and until the ending of the 
great mental crisis in the later nineties, he must be classed as 
an ultra-naturalist, with strong materialistic aod sceptical 
leanings. At the same time he becomes more and more 
individualistic in his social outlook, spuming the mass which, 
as be then fdt, had spumed him. And after a while the 
works of Nietzsche came to complete what his peracnal ex- 

Iperience had begun. His attitude toward woman, as finally 
developed during this period, may be summed up in an allega- 
tion not only of moral and mental but oi biological inferiori^. 
And though during his Utter life he has retracted much and 
softened more of what be said in those years of rampant 
masculine rebellion, he continues to this day to regard women 
as an intermediary biolog^l form, standing between th^ 
man and the child. 

With the publication, in 1887, of "The Father," a modem 
three-act tragedy, Strindberg reached a double climax. That 
work has been hailed as one of his greatest, if not the great- 
est, as far as technical perfection is concerned. At the same 
time it presents that duel of the sexes — which to him had taken 
the place of love — in its most startiing and hideous aspects. 
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lite gloom of the [day is almost unsurpassed. The ingea- 
r iousness of its plot may well be called infernal. By throwing 
; doubt on her husband's rights as father of the child held to be 
I theirs in common, the woman in the play manages to under- 
\ mine the reason of a strong and well-balanced man until he I 
j becomes transformed into a laving maniac. i 

"The Comrades," a modem four-act comedy, portrays the 
marriage of two artists and shows the woman as a mental 
parasite, drawing both her inspiratioa and her skill from the 
husband, whom she tries to shake off when she thinks him 
no longer needed for her success. Then came the play of hb 
which is perhaps the most widely known — I mean the realistic 
drama which, for want of a better English equivalent, must be 
named here "Miaa Juliet" It embodied some startling ex- 
periments in form and has undoubtedly exndsed a distinct 
influence on the subsequent development of dramatic tech- 
nique. On the surface it appears to offer little more than 
aggtber T CT^ogjif the sei d ud, but back of the conflict be- 
tween man and woman we discover another one, less deep- 
going perhaps, but rendered more acute by essting conditions. 
It is the conflict between th e upper and partly outlived 
ele ments of society and its still u nrefined.^t vitaUy unim- 
ifiHrMT s tota. And it is the stronger vitality, here repre- 
sented by the man, which carries the day. 

The rest of Strindberg's dramatic productions during this 
middle, naturalistic period, lasting from 1885 to 1894, in- 
cluded eight more one-act plays, several of which rank very 
high, and another fairy^play, "The Keys to Heaven," which 
probably marks his nearest approach to a purely negative 
conception of life. 

Paralleling the plays, we find a series of novels and short 
stories deaUng with the people on those islands where Strind- 
berg fifteen years earlier bad written his "Master Olol." 
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Two thinga make these worics remarkabk: first, tlie rare 
uudentanding shown in them <rf the life led b; the tough race 
that exists, so to speak, between land and aea; and secondly, 
tbdr genuine hnmour, which at times, as in the Uttle story 
named "The Tailor Has a Dance," rises into ahnost epic ex- 
pression. The last of these novels, "At the Edge of the Sea." 
embodies Strindberg'a farthest advance into Nietzschean 
dreams of supermanhood. But led by his incorruptible logic, 
he ia forced to reduce those dreams to the absurdity which they 
are sure to involve whenever the superman feels himself 
standing apart from ordinary humanity. 

Finally he wrote, during the earlier part of this marvellously 
prolific period, five autobiographical novels. One of these 
was not published until years later. Three others were 
collectively known as "The Bondwoman's Son," and carried 
his revelations up to the time of his marriage. The first vol' 
ume in the series is especially noteworthy because of its search- 
ing and sympathetic study of child psychology. But aU the 
novels in this aeries are of high value because of the sharp light 
they throw on aodsl conditions. Strindberg's power as an 
acute and accurate observer has never been questioned, and 
it haa rarely been more strikingly evidenced than. in his auto- 
biographical writings. A place by itself, though belonging to 
the same series, is held by "A Pool's Confession," wherein 
Strindbeig laid bare the tragedy of bis first marriage. It is 
the book that has exposed him to more serious criticism than 
any other. He wrote it in French and consented to its pub- 
Ucation only as a last means of escaping unendurable finan- 
cial straits. Against his vain protests, unauthorised trans- 
lations were brought out in German and Swedish. 

The dissolution of his marriage occurred in 1891. The 
circumstances surrounding that break were extremely painful 
to Strindbeig. Both the facts of the l^al procedure and the 
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feelings it evoked within himself have been almost photo- 
graphicttll7 portrayed la the one-act play, "The Link," which 
forms part of this volume. The " Unk " which binds man and 
woman tt^tber even when their love is gone and the law has 
severed all external ties is the child — and it is always for the 
offspring that Strindberg reserves his tenderest feelings ahd 
greatest concern. 

After the divorce Strindbeig left for CiermaDy, where his 
works in tbe meantime had been making steady headway. 
A couple of years later he waa taken up in France, and there 
was a time during the first half of the nineties, when he had 
plays running simultaneously at half a dozen ParisiaiT theatres. 
While at Berlin, he met a young wranan writer of Austrian 
birth who soon after became his second wife. Their mar- 
riage lasted only a few years, and while it was not aa un- 
happy as the first one, it helped to bring on the mental crisis 
for which Strindberg had been heading ever »iice the prose- 
cution of "Marriage," in 1884. 

He ceased entirely to write and plunged instead into scien- 
tific speculation and experimentation. Chemistry was the 
subject that had the greatest fascination for him, and his 
dream was to prove the transmutabilit)' of the elements. In 
the course of a prolonged stay at Paris, where he shunned 
everybody and risked both health and life in his improvised 
laboratory, hia mental state became more and more abnor- 
mal, without ever reaching a point where he ceased to real- 
ise just what was going on witlun himself. He began to 
have psychic experiences of a character that to him appeared 
distinctly supernatural. At the same time he was led by 
the reading of Balzac to the discovery of Swedenborg. By 
quick degrees, though not' without much mental suffering, he 
rejected all that until then had to him represented life's 
highest truths. From being a materialistic sceptic, he be- 
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came a believing mystic, to whom this world aeemed a mere 
transitory state of punishment, a "hell" created by his own 
thoughts. 

The crisis took him in the end .to a private sanitarium kept 
by an old friend in the southern part of Sweden, but it would 
be far from safe to assiune that he ever reached a state of 
actual insanity. Hb return to health began in 1896 and was 
completed in a year. In 1897 he resumed hb work of artistic 
creation once more, and with a new spirit that startled those 
who had held him lost for ever. First of all a flood of personal 
experiences and impressions needed expression. This he ac- 
complished by his two autobiographical novels, "Inferno" 
and "Legends," the former of which must be counted one 
of the most renwricable studies in abnormal psychology in 
the world's literature. Next came "The Link" and another 
one-act play. In 1898 he produced the first two parts rA 
"To Damascus," a play that — in strikingly original form, and 
with a depth of thought and feeling not before achieved — 
embodied his own soul's long pilgrimage in search of internal 
and external harmony. The last part of the trilogy was not 
added until 1904. 

Then followed ten years of production bo amazing that it 
surpassed bis previous high-water mark during the middle 
^hties, both in quali^ and quanti^. Once for all the 
mood and mode of his creation had been settled. He was 
still a realist in so far as faithfulness to life was concerned, 
but the reali^ for which he had now begun to strive was 
spiritual rather than material. He can, during this final 
period, only be classed as a symbolist, but of the kind Ri- 
fled by Ibsen in the series of masterpieces beginning with 
"Rosmersholm" and ending with "Little £yolf." 

More and more as he pushes on from one height to another, 
he manages to fuse the two offices <d artist and moralist with- 
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out injury to either of them. His view of life is still pessi- 
miatic, but back t^ man's earthly disappointments and humil- 
iations and sufFerings he glimpses a higher existence to which 
this one serves merely as a preparation. Everything that 
happens to himself and to others seems to reveal the per- 
sistent influence of secret powers, pulling and pushing, re- 
garding and punishing, but always urging and leading man 
to some goal not yet bared to his conscious vision. Resig- 
nation, humility, kindnftw become the main virtues of human 
existence. And the greatest tragedy of that existence be sees 
in man's — ^that is, his own — failure to make all his actions con- 
form to those ideals. Thus, in the closing line of his last 
play, "The Great Highway," he pleads for mercy as one who 
has suffered m<M« thao most " from the inabili^ to be t hat 
which we w ilt to be." 

* Among the earUest results of his autumnal renascence was 
a five-act historical drama named "Gustavus Vasa." It 
proved the first of a dozen big plays dealing with the main 
events in his country's histoiy from the fifteenth to the eigh- 
teenth century. As a rule they were built about a monarch 
whose reign marked some national crisis. Five stand out 
above the rest in artistic vahie: "Gustavus Vasa," "Eric 
XIV," "Gustavus Adolphus," "Charles XII," and "The 
L>ast Knight" At ooce intensely national and broadly hu- 
man in their spirit, theae plays won for Strindberg a higher 
place in his countrymen's hearts than he bad ever before 
beld — though notes of discord were not missing on account of 
the freedom with which he exposed and demolished false 
idols and outlived national ideab. As they stand to-day, 
those dramas have in them so much of universal appeal that 
I feel sure they must sooner or later win the same attention 
in the English-speaking countries that they have already 
received in Gennany, 
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While thus recaUiiig the past to new life, be was also busy 
with another group of plays embodying what practically 
amounts to a new dramatic form. The literary tendency 
underlying tbem might be defined as realistic symbolism 
or impressionistic mysticism — ^you can tak^ your choice! 
The characters in those plays are men and women very 
much belonging to our own day. They speak as you or 
I might do. And ytA there is in them and about them a 
significance surpassing not only that of the ordinary indi- 
vidual, but also that of ordinary poetical portrayals of such 
individuab. 

"There Are Crimes and Crimea," "Christmas," "Easter," 
and "Midsummer" are the principal plays belonging to 
this group. With them must be classed the trio of fairy 
or "dream" plays written under the acknowledged influ- 
ence of Maeterlinck. In the first of these, the charming 
dramatic l<^nd named "Swanwhite," tiie'impetus received 
from the Belgian makes itself dearly felt In the last 
of tbem, "The Dream Play," Strindberg has worked out 
a form that is wholly new and wholly his ovn. As the 
play in question forms part of this volume, I shall not 
need to speak of it here in the manner it would other- 



^ Related to the group just described, and yet not confinable 
within it, stands the double drama, "The Dance of Death," 
which also appears in this volume. Numerous critics have 
declared it Strindberg's greatest play, and there is much in 
the worii to warrant such a judgment Its construction is 
masteriy. Its characters are almost shockingly real. And 
yet the play as a whole is saturated with that sense of larger 
relationships which we are wont to dispose of by caUing it 
"mysticism." like all of Strindberg's work belonging to this 
period, it constitutes a huge piece of symbolism — JMit t^ 
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subject of its sjmbolical interpretation seems to be noUung 
less than the sum of human interrelationships. 

During the last three or four years of the decade we are now 
dealing with, Strindberg was very much interested in the 
project of establishing a tbeatre at Stockholm, where uoth- 
ing but his own productions were to be staged. The plan 
was actually carried out and a building arranged that held 
only about two hundred people. It was called the Intimate 
Tbeatre. There Strindbei^ made some highly interesting 
experiments in the simplification and standardising of scenery, 
until at last some of his plays were given with no other acces- 
sories than draperies. The effects thus obtained proved un- 
expectedly successful. For this stage Strindbe^ wrote five 
dramas which he defined as "chamber plays." In form 
they harked back to "Miss Juliet," and th^ were meant to be 
played without interruptions. But in spirit tbey were mark< 
by the same blend of mysticism and realism that forms such 
striking feature of "The Dream Play," foe instance. Add to 
theseanothecfairyplay, "The Slippers of Abu Casern," and a 
final autobiographical drama named "The Great Highway," 
and we get a total of twenty-nine dramatic vorks in ten years.* 

But at the same time Strindberg's pen was no less active in 
other fields. There are two more autobiographical volumes, 
two novels displaying vast social canvasses, four collections 
of short stories, and one collection of poems; also three bulky 
volumes named collectively "The Blue Books" and contain- 
ing the most wonderful medley of scientific speculations, philo- 
st^hical pronouncements, personal polemics, and aphoristic 
embodiments of the author's rich store of wisdom ; and finally 
a score of pamphlets— analytical studies of Shakespeare plays, 
instructions to the members of the Intimate Theatre, satirical 



:ed^ 

ba t 
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tudiea of contemporary social and literary conditiona, propo- 
itions for a more complete democratisation of the govem- 
nent, and so od almost endleasly. And Dotwlthstandiog 
Quch supercilious criticism as nell as some warranted regrets 
or the tone at times employed in these works, it w pretty 
;enerally admitted that Strindberg never has approached any 
opic without saying something worth while about it 

Outward^ Strindberg's life has been very quiet since be re- 
umed to his native country in 1897. A third marriage, 
ontracted in 1901 and dissolved three years later, served only 
o reconcile him once for all to the solitude that has always 
urrounded him more or leas, even in the midst of admiring 
>r condemning multitudes. He is now sixty-three years old, 
^d the last news indicates that, at last, his iron health is 
ailing him. In the sheltered nook which he has established 
or himself at Stockholm, he busies himself with philological 
tudies, interrupted mainly by visits from his children, of which 
here are five from the three marriages. Two of these — his 
Idest daughter, who is now happily married, and the youngest, 
> vivacious lass of nine to whom " The SUppera of Abu Casern " 
ras dedicated — are in the habit of calling daily. Flowers 
nd music are what he loves next to his children and his 
rork. From that comer where he hears nothing but echoes 
if the storms that are still raging at times about his public 
itterances, he follows with keen eye whatever is happening 
a the world of deeds as well as in the worid of letters. And 
a the meantime his fame is steadily spreading and growing. 
)n the European continent his name is constantly mentioned 
ogether with those of Ibsen and BjOmson. In the English- 
peaking countries it has hitherto remained merely a name. 
rhe time has surely come for a realisation of some of the 
hings that name stands for, and it is my earnest hope that 
his volume may help to change a condition that reflects 
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mate on those who do not know than on him who is oot 
known. 

In regard to the sfyle of m^ transUtlons, I wish to quote 
aome words written before the task now finished had ever 
been suggested to me. They are from an article on " Slaugh- 
tering Strindberg," which appeared in "The Drama," of Au- 
gust, 1911: 

"Strindberg is the man who has raised modem Swedish 
to its utmost potency of beauty and power. It may also be 
said, and with equal truth, that he has made the literary lan- 
guage of this countiy truly modern. This he has achieved 
not by polishing study-bom mannerisms, but by watching 
and developing the hving idiom that flows from the lips <^ 
men and women around him — observed at home and in the 
office, on the street and in the restaurant, while bving and 
dying, while chatting and quarrelling. Never was a man 
more keen on catching the life breath of his own time, and 
never was a man more scornful of mere fads and fashions, 
bom one moment and forgotten in the next. To transplant 
the work of such a man may be difBcult, but it involves no 
impossibility, provided only that we observe his own practical 
attitude toward what constitutes 'good form* and 'bad form' 
in a pubing and growing language. We, on this side of the 
ocean, ought to be able to read Strindberg and receive im- 
pressions virtually identical with those received by a Swedish 
reader at Stockholm. And I beheve that it will be easier to 
find equivalents for his clean-cut and flexible prose out of 
what is called EngUsh here than out (d what bears that name 
in En^and." 

Unally, I wish to mention that the prolt^ue now attached 
to "The Dream Play" has never before been published in 
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my language. It was written last year as an afterthought, 
Lud was by the author kindly placed at my disposal in 
oanuscripL 
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A CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF 

AUGUST STRINDBERG'S 
MAIN WORKS 

Pboft: "Hennione," 1869; "The Outlaw," 1871; "Master 
O!of," 1878; "The Secret of the GuUd," 1880; "Sir Bengt's 
Lady," I88«; "The Wanderings of Lucky-Per," 1883; 
"The Father," 1887; "The Comrades." 1888; "Mias Juliet," 
1888; "Creditors," 1890; "Pariah," 1890; "Samum," 
1890; "The Stronger," 1890; "The Keys of Heaven," 
1892; "The First Warning," 189S; "Debit and Credit," 
189S; "Mother-Love," 1893; "Facing Death," 1893; 
"Playmg with Fire," 1897; "The Link," 1897; "To Da- 
mascus," I and n, 1898; "There are Crimea and Crimes," 
1899; "Christmas," 1899; "Gustavus Vasa." 1899; "Eric 
XIV," 1899; "The Saga of the Folkungs," 1899; "Gustavus 
Adolphus," 1900; "The Dance of Death," I and U, 1901; 
"Easter," 1901; "Midsummer," 1901; "Engelbreckt," 
1901; "Charles XH," 1901; "The Crown Bride," 1908; 
"Swanwhile," 1904; "The Dream Play," 1908; "Gustavus 
m," 1908; "Queen Christina," 190S; "The Nightingale of 
Witlenbei^," 1903; "To Damascus," HI, 1904; "Storm," 
1907; "The Burned Lot," 1907; "The Spook Sonata," 
1907; "The Pelican," 1907; "The Slippers of Abu Casem," 
1908; "The Last Knight," 1908; "The National Director," 
1909; "The Earl of Bjttllbo," 1909; "The Black Glove," 
1909; "The Great Highway." 1909. 

Novels and Short-story Collections: "The Bed Boom." 
1879; "Swedish Events and Adventures," 1883-91; "Mar- 
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:e," I, 1884; "Real Utopias," 1885; "Marriage," 11, 
6; "The People at HemsB," 1887; "Fisher Folks," 1888; 
bandalah," 1889; "At the Edge of the Sea," 1890; "Fa. 
1," 1890-7; "Sagas," 1908; "The Gtothic Booms," 1904; 
istorical Miniatures," 1905; "New Swedish Events," 
8; "Black Flags," 1907; "The Scap^oat," 1907. 
[utf^nographvxd Fiction: "The Bondwoman's Son," 
U, 1888-7; "The Author," 1887; "A Fool's Confession," 
8; "Infemo," 1897; "L^ends," 1898; "Pairhaven and 
ilstrand," 1902; "Alone," 1903. 

lialory, Eaaayt, Etc.: "The New Kingdom," 1882; 
be Swedish People," 1882; "Little Studies of Plants and 
mals," 1888; "Among French Peasants," 1889; "A 
e Book," I-in, 1907-8; "Speeches lo the Swedish Na- 
,," 1910; "Religious Renascence," 1910; "The Origina 
!)ur Mother Tongue," 1910; "Biblical Proper Names," 
0. 
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A REMINDER 

id in his previous dream play,' m in Has one the 
I tried to imitate the disconnected but seemingly 
n of the dream. Anything may happen; every- 
ossible and probable. Time and apace do not 
an insignificant background of reality, imagina- 
is and embroiders novel patterns: a_medley of 
experiences, free fancies, absurdities and impro- 

Lracters split, double, multiply, vanish, solidify, 
y. But one consciousness reigns above them all — 
: dreamer; and before it there aie no secrets, no 
es, no scruples, no laws. There is neither judg- 
exoneration, but merely narration. And as the 
nostly painful, rarely pleasant, a note of melan- 
of pi^ with all Uving things runs right through 
r tale. Sleep, the liberator, plays cften a dismal 
rhen the pain is at its worst, the awakening cornea 
liles the sufferer with reali^, which, however dis~ 
may be, nevertheless seems happy in compariaoD 
irments of the dream. 

• The tTOoKT " To 
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The background Tepresents cloud banks that resemhU corroding 

date cliffs wUh ruins of castles and fortresses. 
The amsleUaiions of Leo, Virgo, and Libra are visiNe, and 

from their midst the planet Jujnler is shining wOh a Hrong 

Ught. 

The Dauqhter of Indra stands on the topmost 
dmid. 

The Voice of Indra {from above\ 
Where ore you, daughter, where ? 

The Dacohter. 
Here, father, here. 

The Voice. 
You've loat your way, my child — beware, you sink- 
How got you there P 

The Daughter. 

I followed from ethereal heights the ray 
Of lightning, and for car a cloud I took — 
It sank, and now my journey downward tends. 
O, noble father, Indra, tell what realms 
I now draw near ? The air U here so close. 
And breathing difficult 

The Voice. 

Behind you lies the second world; the third 
Is where you stand. From Cukra, morning star 
26 
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You have withdrawn yourself to enter soon 
The vapouT; circk of the earth. For mark 
The Seventh House you take. It's Libra called: 
There stands the day-star in the balanced hour 
When Fall gives equal weight to night and day. 

The Dattghter. 

You named the earth — is that the ponderous world 
And dark, that from the moon must take its light F 

The Voice, 
It is the heaviest and densest sphere ' 
Of all that travel through the space. 

The Dauohteb, 

And is it never brightened by the sun ? 

The Voice. 

Of course, the sun does reach it — now and the n ' 

The Daughter. 

There is a rift, and downward goes my glance 

The Voice. 

What sees my child F 

The Daughter. 

I see — O beautiful! — with foreata green. 

With waters blue, white peaks, and yellow fields 

The Voice. 

Yes, beautiful as all that Brahms made — 
But still more beautiful it was of yore. 
In primal mom of ages. Then occurred 

- Some strange mishap; the orbit was disturbed; 
Rebellion led to crime that called for check 

The Daughter. 
Now from below I hear some sounds arise — 
What sort of race is dwelling there ? 
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The Voice. 

See for yourself — Of Brahma's work no ill ' 
I say: but what you hear, it is their speech. 

The Daughteb. 
It sounds AS if — it has no haf^jrrmg! 

The Voice, 

I fear me not — for even their mother-tongue 

Is named complaint A race most hard to please. 

And thanldess, are the dwellers on the earth 

The DAuaHTER. 

O, say not so — for I hear cries of joy. 

Hear noise and thunder, see the lightnings flash — 

Now bella are ringing, fires are lit. 

And thousand upon thousand tongues 

Sing praise and thanks unto the heavens on high-^ 

Too harshly, father, you are judging them. 

The Voice. 

Descend, that yon may see and hear, and then 
Return and let me know if their complaints ' 

And wailings have some reasonable ground 

Thi: Daughter. 

Well then, I go; but, father, come with me. 

The VoicB. 
No, there below I cannot breathe 

The Dattgbteb. 

Now sinks the cloud — what sultriness — I choke! 
I am not breathing lur, but smoke and steam — 
With heavy weight it drags me down. 
And I can feel already how it rolls — 
Indeed, the best of worlds is not the third i 
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Thb Voicb. 
The beat I cannot call it, dot the wont. 
Its name is Dust; and like them all, it rolls: 
And therefore dizzy sometimes grows the race. 
And seems to be half foolish and half mad — 
Take courage, child — a trial, that is all! 

The DATiaBTEB. [KruHmg as the doui nnki downward\ 
lainkl 

Cwtam. 



L 
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The backgrouTtd represents a forest of gigantic haUyhoch 
bloom. They are white, pink, crimson, sulphureous, ■ 
let; and above their tops is seen the gOded roof of a castle, 
the apex of which is formed by a bud reserMing a a 
At the foot of the castle waUs stand a nwnber of Hr aw ricks, 
and around these stable litter is scattered. The side-scenes, 
whidi remain unchanged throughout the play, diow 
•oentiotudised frescoes, ruggetting at once internal decora- 
tion, archHecture, and landscape. 

Enter The Glazi er and The Dap gh t eb . 

The Daughter. The castle is growing higher and higher 
above the ground. Do you see how much it has grown since 
last year? 

The Glazier. [To himself] I have never seen this castle 
before — have never heard of a castle that grew, but — [To The 
Daughter, with firm, conviction] Yes, it has grown two yards, 
but that is because they have manured it — and if you notice, it 
has put out a wing on the sunny side. 

The Daughter. Ought it not to be blooming soon, as we 
aie already past midsummer P 

^THE Glazier. Don't you see the flower up there ? 
The Daughter. Yes, I see! [Claps her hands] Say, fa- 
er, why do flowers grow out of dirt ? 
I The G1.AZIER. [Simply] Because they do not feel at home 
tn the dirt, and so they make haste to get up into the light 
In order toy blossom and die. 
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The Daughter. Do you know who lives in Chat caaUe? 

The G1.AZIER. I have known it, but cannot remember. 

The DAuaHTER. I believe a prisoner is kept there — and 
le must be waiting for me to set him free. 
' The Glazier. And what is he to pa; for it? 

The Daughter. One does not bargain about one's duty, 
jet us go into the caaUe. 

The Gt.AziER. Yes, let us go in. 
rfuy go Unoard the background, whvA opent and tUrwlg dit- 

appean to either tide, 
rhe doge ahowt now a humhle, bare mom, containing only a 
tdbk and a few chain. On one of the chain rUe an oj^cer, 
dreued in a very unvmal yet modsm uniform. He it tUt- 
ing Ike chair backward and beating Ihe taHe with ki» taitre. 

The Daughter. [Ooes to the officer, from whote hand the 
erdty taket the eabre] Don't! Don't! 

The Officer. Oh. Agnes dear, let me keep the sabre. 

The Dauohteb. No, you break the table. [To The Gla- 
ier] Now you go down to the harness-room and fix that win- 
low pane. We'll meet later. 

[The Glazier goe» out. 

The Dadohteh. You are imprisoned in your own rooms — 

have oome to set you tree. 

The Offickr. I have been waiting for you, but I was not 
lire you were willing to do iL 

The Daughter. The castle is strongly built; it has seven 
'alls, but — it can be done! — Do you want it, or do you not? 

The Officer. Frankly speaking, I cannot tell — -for in 
ith^r case I shall suffer pain. Ever^ joy that life brings has 
} be f«,id for with twice its measure of sorrow. It is hard to 
tay where I am, but if I buy the sweets of freedom, then I shall 
ave to suffer twice as much — Agnes, I'll rather endure it as 
: is, if I can wily see you. 
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The Dauohter. What do you see iiua&f 

The OrFicER. Beauty, w hicl:t_iiLtfe.tWBHBir o! the u ni- \ 
.serw— There are lines of your body which are nowhere 
to be found, except in the orbits of the solar system. In strings 
that are singing softly, or in the vibrations of tight — You are 
a child of heaven ' 

The Dacohter. So are you. ^ ^ 

The Offices. Why must I then keep horses, t ^id stab le, 
and cart straw ? 

The Daughter. So that you may long to get away from 
btax. 

The Officer. I am lon^ng, but it is so hard to find one's 
way out 

Tbe Daughter. But it is a duty to seek freedom in the 

The Officer. Du^? Life has never recognJaed any 
duties toward me. 
The Daughter. You feel yourself wronged by life ? 

The Officer. Yes, it has been unjust 

• WV»Mi voieet are heard from bekirid a faTtiiion, tohich a moment 
later is ■pulled away. The Officer and The Daughter 
look in thai direction and stop as if paralyied in the mid«t 
cfa gesture. / 

At a table siU The Mother, looking very sick. In front of ' 
her a tallow candle is burning, and every liitk while she 1 
trims it wiik a f<nr of snuffers. The table is piled vnih \ 
new-made shirts, and these she is marking viiih a quill and ' 
ink. To the left stands a brovm-cohured wardrobe. 
The Father. [Holds aid a silk mantilla toward The 
Mother and says gently] You dou't want it 7 

The Mother. A silk mautiUa for me, my dear — of what 
use would that be when I am going to die shortly P 
The Fatbeb. Do you believe what the doctor saya P 
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The Mother. Yea, I believe also what he saya, but atiU 
more what the voice says In here. 

The Father. [Sadly] lib true then? — ^And you are think- 
ing of your children first and last ' 

The Mother. That has been my life and my reason for 
living — my joy and my sorrow 

The Father. Christine, for^ve me — everything! 

The Mother. What have I to forgive ? Dearest, yon for- 
give me/ We have been tormenting each other. Why? That 
we may not know. We couldn't do anything else — However, 
here is the new Unen for the children. See that they change 
twice a week — ^Wednesdays and Sundays — and that Louise 
washes them — their whole bodies — ^Are you going out? 

The Father. I have to be in the Department at eleven 
o'clock. 

The Mother. Ask Alfred to come in before you go. 

The Father. [PoiTiHng to The Officer] Why, he ia 
vstanding right there, dear heart 

The Mother. So my eyes are failing, too — Yes, it is turn- 
ing dark. [Trimt the cattdle] Come here, Alfred. 

The Father goes md through the middle of the wall, 

nodding good-bye at he leavee. 
The Officer goes over to The Mother. 

The Mother. Who is that girl ? 

The Officer. \Whis'peTa\ It is Agnea. 

The Mother. Oh, is that Agnes ?— Do you know what 
they say ? — That she is a daughter of the god Indra who has 
asked leave to descend to the earth in order that she may find 
out what the conditions of men are — ^But dont say anything 
about it 

The Officer. A child of the gods, indeed! ^ 

Tbb Mother. \Alowl\ My Alfred, I must soon part from 
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jaa and from tbe other children — But let me first speak a 
word to you that bears on all the rest of your life. 

The Officer. [StuBy] Speak, mother. 

Tee Motheb. Only a word: don't quarrel with Godt^'*'^ 

The Officer. Wliat do you mean, mother P 

The li^yrHER. Don't go around feeling that life hasj;;^;^^ 
wronged you. 

The Officer. But when I am treated unjustly 

The Mother. You are tlunking of the time when you 
were unjustly punished for having taken a penny that later 
turned up 7 

The Officer. Yes, and that one wrong gave a false twist 
to my whole life 

The Mother. Perhaps. But please take a look into that 
wardrobe now 

The Officer. [Embarra»se<I\ You know, then? It is 

The Mother. The Swiss Family Robinson — forwhich 

The Officer. Don't say any more! 

The Mother. For which your brother was punished — 
and which you had torn and hidden away. 

The Officer. Just think that the old wardrobe is still | 
standing there after twen^ years — We have moved so \ 
many times, and my mother died ten years ago. 

The Mother, Yes, and what of it ? You are always ask- 
ing all sorts of questions, and in that way you spoil the better 
part of ^our life — There is Lena, now. 

Lena. [Eniert] Thank you very much, ma'am, but I can't 
go to tbe baptism. 

The Mother. And why not, my giri ? 

Lena. I have nothing to put on. 

The Mother. Ill let you use my mantilla bers 

Lena. Oh, no, ma'am, that wouldn't dol 
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The Mother. Why not?— It is not likely that I'll go 
to any more parties. 
Thb Officbr. And what will father say P It is a present 

from him •- 

The Motheb. What small minds 

The Fatheb. [Puii his head throjigk the wall] Are yoU 
going to lend my present to the servant girl P 
• The Mother. J>on't talk that way! Can you not re~ 
member that I'Vas a servant girl also? Why should you 
offend one who has^one nothing? 
The Father. Why should you offend me, your husband? 
The Mother. Oh, tbjs life! If you do anything nice, 
there ia always somebody who finds it nasty. It you act 
/ \ kindly to one, it hurts another. Oh, this life! 

She trimt the candle so th<^ it goes out. The stage furnj 
darlc and the pajtiium is pushed back to its former 
position. 
The Daughter, Men are to be pitied. 
The OFFiCFi. You think so ? 

The Daughter. Yes, life ia hard — but love overomes 
evfajthuigiu You shall see for yourself, 

[They go toward the background. 
-■ The background is raised and a new one revealed, ahoviing an 
oid, dilapidated party-waU. In the centre of it is a gale 
dosing a passageway. This opens upon a green, suTitit 
space, -where is seen a tremendous bl-ae_monk's-haQ4^iaa>- 
i .™'*)i 7*0 fAefc/Jo/'tAcjate*i(s The Portress. Herhead 
and shoutders are cov&red by a shawl, and she is crochet- 
ing at a bed-spread vrith a star-like pattern. To the right 
of the gate is a biUboard, which The Billposter is dtan- 
ing. Beside him stands a dipnet tuith a green pole. Fur- 
ther to the right is a door that has an air-hole shaped like a 
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^. four-leaved, i^over. To the left of the ga 
linden tree vn^coal-bladc trunk and a few 
Near it it a smail air-hole leading into a a 

The Dauohteb. [doing to The Pobthei 
not done j%tP 

The Portress. No, dear. Twenty-six j 
piece of work is not much. 

The Daughthr. And your lover never a 

The Portress. No, but it was not his fi 
go — poor thing! That was thirfy years ago 

The Daughter. [To The Biluostbb] 
the ballet P Up there in the opera-house ? 

The Billposter. She was number on* 
went, it was as if her dancing bad gone with 
didn't get any more parts. 

The Daughter. Every body c 
at least, and often w i th wor d 

"The Bm^STER. I don't complain veij 
uQce I have $_dipn£LaiuLa. green cauf ' 

The Daughter. And that can make you 

The Billposter. Oh, I'm so happy, si 
dream of vaj youth, and now it has come t 
I have grown to be fifty years 

The Daughter. Kffy years for a dipnet i 

The Bilijvsteb. A green cauf — mind yi 

The Daughter. [To The Portress] L 

shawl now, and I shall sit here and watch the 

But you must stand behind me and tell me i 

[She takes the shawl and »il» a 

'Tbougb tbe author says oothEng about It ben 
directions Indicate a door and a window behind the 
Tbb Fobtsebb. Bath lead Into bei loom or lodie 
telephone. 

* A Seating: wooden box wilb boles in it used to bol 
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The Portress. This ia the last day, and the house will be 
closed up for the seeson. This is the day wbeo they leam 
whether their contracts are to be renewed. 

The Dauohteb. And those that fail of engagement 

The PoRTREas. O, Lord have mercy 1 I pull the shawl 
over my bead not to see them. 

The Daughter. Poor human creatures! 
The PoRTREaa. Look, here comes one — She's not one of 
the chosen. See, how she cries. 

The Sinoer enters from the right; rushes through the 
gate with her handkerchief to her eyes; stops for a 
moment in the passageway beyond the gate and leatu 
her head against the wail; then out quickly. 
The Daughter. Men are to be pitied!\,^^^ 
The Portbesb. But lo^ at this' one. That's the way a 
happy person looks. 

The Oeei££Xi, enters through the passageway; dressed 
in Prines.jAR>ert coat and high hat, and carrying a 
bt(w^u4 ro^ in one hand; he is radiantly happy. 
The Fortbess. He's going to many Miss Victoria. 
The Officer. [Far down on the stage, looks up and sings] 
Victoria! 

The Portress. The young lady will be coming in a mo- 

Tbe Officer. Good! The carriage b waiting, the table 
is set, the wine b on ice — Oh, permit me to embrace you, 
ladies! [He unbraces The Portress and The Daughter. 
Sings] Victoria! 

A Woman's Voice From Above. [Sings] I am here! 

The Daughter. Do you know me t 

The Officer. No, I know one woman only — Victoria. 
Seven yeats I have come here to wait (or her — at noon, when 
the sun touched the chimneys, and at night, when it was grow- 
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ing dark. Look aX the asphalt here, and you wiO see the path 
worn by the steps ^rfafai^fiLLloy^. Hooray! She is mine. 
[SiM3«J.-Sflcl6ria^ [Tkere ia no rejity] Well, she is dressing, I 
suppose. [To' The BtLLPOfiTBB] There is the dipnet, I see. 
Everybody belonging to the opera is crazy about dipnets — or 
rather about fishes — because the fiabe&3i£jliupt>.ffidjsnqcit.. 
ainf; ! — What is the price of a thing like that ? 

The BiLLPOsTmt. It is rather expensive. 

The OincER. [Stnt/j] Victoria! [Shakes the linden tree] 
Look, it ia turning green once more. For the eighth time. 
[Stnt/ft] Victoria! — Now she is fixing her hair. [To The 
Daughter] Look here, madam, could I not go up and get 
my bride 7 

The Portress. Jjo body is allowed on the stage. 

The Officer. Seven years I have been coming here. 
Seven times three hundred and six^-five makes two thousand 
five hundred and fiffy-five. [Stop» and pokes at the door with 
the four-leaved clover hole} And I have been looking two thou- 
sand five hundred and fif^-five times at that door without dis- 
covering where it leads. And that dover leaf which is to let 
in light — for whom b the li|^t meauL? Ia theie anybody 
within 7 Does anybody live there 7 

The PoRTBEsa. I don't know. I have never seen it 
opened. 

The Officer. It looks like a pantry door which I saw 
once when I was only four years old and went visiting with the 
maid on a Sunday afternoon. We called at several houses — 
on other maids — but I did not get beyond the kitchen any- 
where, and I had to sit betweeu-t^ water barrel and the salt 
box. I have seen so ms^y kitchens in my days, and the pan- 
try was always just outside, with small round holes t>ored 
in the door, and one big hole like a clover leaf — But there 
cannot be any pantry in the opera-house as they have no 
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kitchen. [Says] Victoria! — Tell me, madam, could she have 
gone out anjT other way P 

The Portbebs. No, there b no other way. 

The OrFiCER. Well, then I shall see her here, 

Staqe People nuk out and are doaely watched by The 
Officer as they pass. 

The Officer. Now she must soon be coming — Madam, 
that blue monk's-hood outside— I have seen it since I was a 
child. Is it the same F — I remember it from a country rec- 
tory where I stopped when I was seven years old — Thete 
are two doves, two blue doves, under tie hood — but that time 
a bee came flying and went into the hood. Then I thought: 
now I baveyou! And I grabbed hold of the flower. But the 
sting of the bee went through it, aqd I cried — but then the 
rector's wife came and put damp dirt on the sting — and we 
had strawberries and cream for dinner — I think it is getting 
dark already. [To The Billfoster] Where are you going? 

The Billposter. Home for supper. 

The Officer. [Dmwa hu hand across his eya] Evening? 
At this time ? — O, please, may I go in and telephone to the 
Glowing Castle 7 

The Daughter. What do you want there ? 

The Officer. I am going to tell the Glacier to put in 
double windows, for it will soon be winter, and I am feeling 
horribly cold. [Goes into the gatekeeper's lodge. 

The Dauqhtbr. Who is Miss Victoria ? 

The Portress. His sweetheart. 

The Daughter. Rightsaid! What she is to us and others 
matters nothing to him. And what she ia to him, that alone 
is her real self. 

It is suddenly turning dark. 

The Portress. [Lights a bmiem] It is growing daft early 
to-day. 
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The Daughter. To the gods a year is as a minute. 

The Portress. And to men a minute may be as long as a 
year. 

IIbb-Officer. [EtUert again, l ooking d tuiy; the rosea are 
f^wiiheredy^ie haa not come yet P 
CZUhe Portress. No. 

The Officer. ButabewiUcome— Shewiliconiel {fVaOu 
upanddown^ But come to think of it, perhaps I had better call 
off the dinner after all — aa it is late ? Yes, I will do that 

\_Qoe» back into the lodge and tekfiumM. 

The Portress. [To The Dauohteb] Can I have my 
shawl back now ? 

The DAroHTER. No, dear, be free a while. I shall attend 
to your duties — for I want to study men and li£e, aad-see 
whether things really are aa bad as tbey say. 
' i^B Portress. But it won't do to fall asleep here — never 
sleep night or day ^- 

The Dauohtt^ No sleeg^at night? 

The Fortress. Yes, if you are able to get it, but only with 
the bell string tied around the wrist — for there are night wateh- 
men on the stage, and they have to be relieved eveiy third 
hour. 

The Daughter. But that 13 torture I 

The Fortress. So you think, but people like us are glad 
enough to get such a job, and if you only knew bow envied I 

The Daughter. Envied? — Envy for the tortured ? 

The Fortress. Yes— But I can tell you what b harder 
than all drudging and keeping awake nights, harder to bear 
than draught and cold and da mpness — JtJa.to.r'""''™ **"* £oiu 
fidenc es of a ll tiie uiihappyj)eople up there — They all come 
to me. Why ? Perhaps they read in the wrinkles of my face 
some runes that are graved by suffering and Uiat invite omi- 
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fessions — In that at|a^ dear, lie hidden thirty years of my 
own and otiar peoj^'s agoniea. 
The Dauqhter. It ia heavy, and i^ tlurn8_li]cQ.iiettIc^. 
Tbb Fortresb. As it is your wish, you may wear iL When 
it grows too burdensome, call me, and I shall relieve you. 

The Dauohteb. Good-bye. What can be done by you 
ought not to surpass my strength. 

The Portbess. We shall see! — But be kind to my poor 
friends, and don't grow impatient of their complaints. 

[She ditappears Ihrmigh the ■patsageKoy. 

Complete darknegg covers the stage, and while it lastt the scene is 

(hanged so that the linden, tree appears stripped of all it» 

leaves. Soon the blue monk's-hood is w^hered, and when 

the light Tetums, the verdure in the open space beyond the 

passageway has changed into autumnal brown. 

The OmcER. [Enters when it it light again. He has gray 

hair and a gray beard. His dolhes are shabby, his collar is 

soiled and wrinkled. Nothing but the bare stems remain oj 

the bunch of roses. He walks to and fro] To judge by all 

signs, Summer ia gone and Fall has come. The linden shows 

it, and the monk's-hood also. [WalJcs} But the Fall is my 

Spring, for then the opera b^ns again, and then she must 

come. Flease, madam, may I sit down a little on this chair ? 

The DAirGHTEB. Yes, sit down, friend — I am afcfe to 

The Officer, ['^ih iff^YtJJf J^-^^^jj^tTj' Ef^ f»>mp nlff^, ^ 
then I should feel better — [He falls asleep for a few moments. 
Then he jumps up and walks back and forth again. Stops at 
last in front of the door with the dover leaf and pokes at U] This 
door here will not leave me any peace — what is behind it? 
There must be something. [Faint dance music is heard from 
above] Oh, now the rehearsals have bq[un. [The light goes out 
andfiares up again, repeating this rhythmically as Ike rays of a 
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iightkaitse come and go] What does this mean ? [Speaking in 
time with the blinkmgs of the tight] Light and dark — light and 
dark? 

The Daughter. [ImUating him] Night and day — night 
and day! A merciful Providence wants to shorten your wait 
Therefore the days are flying in hot pursuit of the nights. 
The light ahines unbrokerdy once more. 
The Billposter enters with hie dipnet and ki» imple- 
menta. 

TttB Officer. There is the Billposter with Ms dipnet 
Was the fishing good ? 

The Billposter. I should say so. The Summer was hot 
and a tittle long — the net turned out pret^ good, but not as I 
had expected. 

The Officer. [WHk emjAasia] Not aa I had expected! — 
That is well said. Nothing ever was as I expected it to be — 
because the. thought is more than the deedrmew ^an the 

— - Walks to and fio, striking at the waU with the rose stems 
so that the last few leaves faU off. 

The Billposter. Has she not come down yet i 

The Officeh. Not yet, but she will soon be here — Do 
you know what is behind that door. Billposter ? 

The Billposter. No, I have never seen that door open 
yel 

The Officer. I am going to telephone for a locksmith to 

come and open it [Goes into the lodge. 

^The Billposter posts a biU and goes toward the right. 

The Daughter. What is the matter with the dipnet ? 

The Billposter. Matter? Well, I don't know as there 
is anything the matter with it — but it just didn't turn out as I 
had expected, and the pleasure of it was not so much after all. 1 

The Daughter. How did you expect it to be ? 
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The Billposter. How? — Well, I couldn't tell ex- 

The Dauobteb. I can tell j^oul You had expected it to 
be what it waa not It bad to be green, but not that kind of 
green. 

The Billfosteb. You have it, madam. You understand 
it all — and that is why eveiybody goes to you with his worries. 

If you would only listen to me a little also 

The Daughter. Of course, I will! — Come in to me and 

pour out your heart [She goe» into the lodge. 

[The BnjJOBTEE remain* otdeide, speaking to her. 

The ttageie darkened again. When the light ie tuned on, the 

tree has returned iti leavet, the monk't-hood w bloomincf 

once mart, and the <un t* thining on the green vpace begond 

the paaaageway. 

The Officer erders. Now he is old and white-haired, 

rugged, and wearing wom-oui shoes. He carries the 

bare remnants of the rose sterna. Walks to and fro 

\ slowly, -with the gait of an aged man. Reads on the 

posted InU. 
W'l A Balled' Gnu. comes in from the right. 

The Officer. Is Mias Victoria gone ? 
The Ballet Girl. No, she has not gone yet 
The Officer. Then I shall wait She will be coming 
soon, don't you think P 
The Ballet Girl. Ob, yea, I am sure. 
The Officer. Don't go away now, for I have sent word 
to the locksmith, so you will soon see what is behind that door. 
The Ballet Girl. Oh, it will be awfully interesting to 
see that door opened. That door, there, and the Growing 
Castle — have you heard of the Growing Castle P 
The Officer. Have I ? — I have been a prisoner in it 
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The Ballbt Girl. No, was that jwu F But vhy do tl 
keep such a lot of hotses there ? 

l^E Officer. Becausf^itbaatablecBstK, don'tyou km 

The Ballet Giiu>. [WUh amfvsion] How stupid of 
not to guess that! 

A Male Chortts Singer enters Jrom the rigkL 

Th& Officer. Has Miss Victoria gone ^t? 

The Chorus Sinqer. [EamegUy] No, she has not i 
never goes away. 

The Officer. That b because she loves me — See lie 
don't go I)efore the locksmith comes to open the door here 

The Chorus Singer. No, is the door going to be opea< 
Well, that will be fun! — I |ust want to ask the Fortj 

something. ^ "^ 

(The Promfteb enters from jh t righC'^ 

The Officer. Is Miss Victoria gone yti P 

The Prompter. Not that I know of. 

The: Officer. Now, didn't I tell jaa she was wuting 
me! — Don't go away, for the door is going to be opened. 

The Prompter. Which door? 

The Officer. Is there more than one door ? 

T^iProufTer. Oh, I know — that one with the do 
Ican^. Well, then I have got to stay — I am only going 
have a word with the Fortress. 

The Ballet Girl, The Chorus Singer, and 1 
Prompter gather beside The Billposter infi 
of the lodge ■wivdmo and talk by turns to The Dau< 

TgE.GiAZiER enters through the gate. 
The Officer. Are you the locksmith ? 
The Glazier. No, the locksmith had visitors, and a ] 
zier will do just as well. 
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^B Officer. Yes, of couise, of coune — but did }rou 
ig ^ur diamond along? 

:^E GiAZiER. Why, certainly! — A ^azier without hia 
noad, what would that be ? 

^E Officer. Nothing at all ! — Let ua get to work then. 
[Clapt hit hands together. 

All gather in a ring around the door. 

Male members of the chorus dressed as Master Singers 
and Ballet Girls in costumes/rom the opera "AHa" 
enter from the right and join the rest. 
!^E Officer. Locksmith — orj^ier — do your du^! 

The Glazier goes up to the door with the diamond in 
his hand. 
Phe Officer. A moment like this will not occur twice in 
lan's life. For this reason, my friends, I ask you — please 

sider carefully 

L FoucEHAH. [Enters] In the name of the law, I forbid 
opening of that door! 

Phe Officer^ Oh, Lord ! What a fuss there b aa soonaa . 
body wa nts to do anything new or pyeat. But we will take 
matter into court — let us go to the Lawyer. Then we shall 
whether the laws still exist or not — Come along to the 

Ihovt lowering of the curtain, the elage changes to a lawyer's 
office, and in this manner. The gate remains, but as a 
wicket in the railing running dear across the stage. The 
gatekeeper's lodge turns into the private enclosure of the 
Lawyer, and it is ntne entirely open to the front. The lin- 
den, leafless, become a hat treeV.: The billboard is covered 
with legal notices and court decisions. The door wkh the 
four-leaved clover ht^ forms part of a document chest. 
The Lawter, in evening dress and white necktie, is 
found sitting to the left, inside the gate, and in front 
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of him glands a desk covered with ■papers. Hit ap- 
pearance indicates enormous sufferings. Hi* face is 
chalk-white and/uU of wrinkles, and its shadows have 

(a purple effed. He is vgti/, and his features seem to 
xefiai all the crimes and vices with which he has been 
Jofced hy his profession to come into contact, 
^hia two clerks, one has lost an arm, the other an eye. 
The people gathered to witness " the opening of the door " 
remain as before, but thet/~dppear now to be waiting 
far an audience with the Lawyer. J'udging by their I 
attitydea, one would think they had been standing there i 

The Dauohter, stiU wearing the shawl, and The 

Officer are near the footlights. 

The Lawyer. [Goesovei, to The Daughter] Tell me, 

sister, can I hav ^that shawX?-^ I shall keep it here until I have 

a fire in my grate, and Ui^ I shall bum it with all its miseries 

The Dattgrter. Not yet, brother. I want it to hold all 
it^m^U^^^n, and I want it above all to take up your agonies 
— all the confidences you have received about crime, vice, rob- 
bery, slander, abuse 

The Lawyer. My dear giri, for such a purpose your shawl, 
would prove totally insufficient. Look at these walla. Does 
it not look as if the wall-paper itself had been am^d by every 
conceivable sin ? Look at these documents into which I write 
tales of wrong. liook at myself — No smiling man ever 
comes here; nothing is to be seen here but angry glances, 
snarling lips, clenched fists — And everybody pours bis anger, 
his envy, his suspicions, upon me. Look — my hands are 
black, fintl no-Wftshing will clean them. See how they are 
chapped and bleeding — I can never wear my clothes more 
than a few days because they smell of other people's crimes — 
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titnea I have the place fumigated with sulphur, but it does 
; help. I sleep near b y. an d Idream of nothing but crimes — 
it now I have amuider caae in court — oh, I can stand that, 
: do you know what is woise than anything else ? — That 
a separate married people! Then it is as if something 
13 way down in the earth and up there in the sky — as if it 
id treason against the primal force, against the soureejiLalL- 
■d, a^nst love — And do you know, when reams of paper 
re been filled with mutual agcysations, and at last a sympa- 
tic person takea one of the two apart and asks, with a pinch 
he ear or a smile, the simple question : what have you really 

against your husband ? — or your wife ? — then he, or she, 
ids perplexed and cannot ^ve the cause. Once-~-well, I 
ik a lettuce salad was the principal issue; another time it 
I just a word — mostly it is nothing at all. But the tortures, 

sufferings — these I have to bear — See howl look ^' Do 
1 think I could ever win a woman's love with this counte- 
ux so like a criminal's P Do you think anybody dares lo be' 
ndly with me, who has to collect all the debts, all the money 
igations, of the whok city ? — It is a misery t o be mani 
[^E Daoghteb . M" * °— fn hf pjn*^' 
rHE Lawtim. They are. And what people are living on \ 
ales me. They many on an income of two thousand, ; 
jn they need four thousand. They borrow, of course — j 
rybody borrows. In some sort of happy-go-lucky fashion, 
the akin of^ their teeth, ttiex nuQogg.to piJl through — and 
s it continues to uie end, wncn the estate is found to be 
ikrupt Who pays for it at last no one can tell. 
i^B Dauohter. Perhaps He who feeds the lurds. 
I'he Lawyer. Perhaps. But if He who feeds the birds 
Ud only pay a visit to this earth of His and see for Himself 
' the poor human ocatuies fare — then His heart would 
'iy fill with compassion. 
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The Daughter. Men are to be pitied! 
The Lawyer. Yes, that U the tnithl— [To The Oppi- 
cer] What do you want P 

The Officer. I just wanted to ask if Miss Victoria has 
gone jet 

The Lawtxb. No, she has not; you can be sure of it — 
Why are you poking at my chest over theie 7 

The Officer. 1 thought the door of it looked exactly 

The Lawter. Not at all I Not at all! 

All tjfijabgc A beU s begin to rittgTi 
The Officer. Is there going to be a funeral 7 
The Lawyer. No, it is graduation day — a number of de- 
grees will be conferred, and I am going to be made a Doctor 
of Laws. FprtifLpa ymi wniilH H\gn lj|[g t p be graduated and 
receive a la urel wr eaQig 

"The Oi^ic^ Yes, why not Tbat^wQiild-b&Ajliveision, 
at least 

The Lawygr. Perhaps then we may b^in upon this sol- 
emn function at once — But yon had better go home and 
change your clothes. 

PThe Officer goes out. 
' The Mage U darkened and tkefoBowing changes are made. The 
Tailing days, hut it endosea now the chancel of a church. 
The bHHoard displays hymn numbers. The linden, hai 
tree^becomes a candeUAram, The Lawyer's desk is turned 
into the desk of the presiding fuiutionan/, and the door 
vnth the dover leaf leads to the vestry. 
The chorus of Master Singers become heralds with staffs, and 
the Ballet Qirh carry laurd wreaths. The rest of the peo~ 
fiead as apedcdors. 
The badegrotrnd is raised, and the new one thus discowred rep- 
resents a large church organ, iinlh the keyboards below and 
the oryanist's mirror above. 
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Mumc it heard. At the »ide» ttand figure* »ymbotiting the 
four academic faaiUif a: PhiloiQ^i/, Th e oiag j f, Mtdim ne, 
and Juris'pndenee. 
At firtt the ttage is empty for a few laomeKts. 
Heralds enter from the right. 
Bau-bt GjB±&follaw with laurel wreaths carried high 

before them. 
Thhee Gradttates appear one after another from the 
left, receive their vrreathsfrom the Ballot GutLfi, and 
go out to the right. 
The Lawyer steps forward to get his wreath. 
The BAXUn* Gibi£ turn away from him and refuse to 
piace the wreath on his head. Then they withdraw 
from the stage. 
The Lawyer, shocked, leans against a column. All 
the otherswithdrawgraduaUy until ordyTaE Lawyer 
remains on the stage. 
Teii Qjluohter. [Enters, her head and shoulders covered 
hg a.white 33etl\ Do you see, I have washecMhe shawl! But 
why are you standing there P Did you get your wreath ? 
The Lawyer. No, I was not held worthy. 
The Daughter. Why F Because you have defended the 
poor, put in a good word for the wrong-doing, made the bur- 
den easier for the guU^, obtained a respite for the condemned ? 
Woe upon men : they are not angels — but they are to be pitied ! 

The Lawyer. Say nothing evil of men — for after all it is ' 
my task to voice their side. 

Tee Daughter. {Leaning again^ the 0Tgan\ Why do they 
strike their friends in the face ? 
The Lawyer. They know no better. 
The Dauoutes. Let us enlighten them. Will you tiyp 
Together with me? 
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The Lawyer. They do not accept eHlightenment- 
that our pitunt might reach the gods of heaven ! 

The Dauohteb. It shall reach tb^-tiirone — [Turm tow- 
ard the argaji\ Do you know whti j I ac e in this mirror? — 
The world turned the right way ! — Yes indeed, for naturally 
we'seeTtTipaide down. " , 

The Lawyer. How did it come to be turned the wrong^ 
way? 

The Dadqhter. When' the copy was taken 

The Lawyer. You have^ said jtj^ The copy— 1 hare 
always had the feeling Uiat it was a spoiled copy. And when 
I began to recall the original images, I grew dissatisfied with 
everytbing. But men called it soreheadedness, looking at the 
world through the deKJl's eyes, and other such things. 

The Daughter. It is certainly a crazy world! Look at 
the four faculties here. The government, to which has fallen 
the task of preserving sode^, supports all four of them. The- 
ology, the science of God, is constantly attacked and ridi- 
culed by philosophy, which declares itself to be the sum of 
all wisdom. And medicine is always challen^g philosophy, 
while refusing entirely to count theology a science and ereii 
insisting on calling it a mere superstition. And they belong 
to a common Academic Council, which has been set to teach 
the vming:,Q^»ect — foe the univeisi^. It is a bedlam. And 
woe unto him who first recovers his reason ! ,■ 

The Lavtyeb. Those who find it out first are the theolo- 
gians. As a preparatory study, they take philosophy, which 
teaches them that theoli^y is nonsense. Later they learn 
from theology that philosophy is nonsense. Madmen, I should 
say! 

The Daughter. And then there is jurisprudence which 
serves all but the servants. 

^I^b'Xawybr. Justice, which, when it wants to do right, 
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M^omes the undoing (rf mea, Equi^, which to often tunu 
to iniquity! 

The Daughter. What a mess you have made of it, you 
aii*childi«n. Children, indeed! — Come here, and I will 
ve you a wreath — one that is more becoming to you. [Puts 
cnwn o/thorru <m hia head] And now I wilt play for you. 
She sita down qt the keyboards, but instead of organ- 
Tudei human voices are heard. 
Voices of Children. O Lord everlasting! 

[Last note sustained 
Voices or Women. Have mercy upon us! 

[Last note sustained. 

VoiOBB OF Men. [Tenors] Save us for Thy mercy's sake! 

[Last note sustamed. 

Voices of Men. [Basses] Spare Thy children, O Lord, 

id deliver us from Thy wrathi 

All. Have men^ upon us ! Hear us ! Have pity upon the 
Drtals! — O Lord eternal, why art Thou afar? — Out of 
e depths we call unto Thee: Make not the burden of Thy 
ildren too heavyl^ Hear usl Hear us! 
'le stage Uu ^js da rk- The Dauohteb rises and draws dose 

to The Lawyer. By a change of light, the organ beeomes 
^^^jgoT* C^w. The ground-awell of the ocean, which 

can be seen rising and falling bHween the columns of basalt, 

froditees a deep harmony that blends the music of winds 

and waves. 
Tee Lawyer. Where ate we, sister ? 
The Dauohter. What do you hear? 

The Lawyer. I hear drops faUing 

The Dauohteb, Those are the tears that men are weep- 

; — What more do you hear ? 

The Lawyer. There is sighing — and whining — and wail- 
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The Daughter. Hitber the plaint of the mortals has 
reached — and no farther. But why this never-ending wail- 
ing? Isthere thenjioUungiaJi&JoJKJoiceAt? 

The Lawyer. Yes, what is most sweet, and what is also 
most bitter — love — wife and home^^^^ffie^ghest and the lowest! 

The Daughter. May I try it? 

The Lawyer. With me? 

The Daughter. With you — You know the rocks, the 
stumbling-stones. Let us avoid them. 

The Lawyer. I am so poor. 

The Daughter. What does tlutt matter i£ we only love 
each other ? And a little beau^ costa nothing. 

The Lawtbb. 1 Save dislikes which may prove your likes. 

The Daughter: Tbey can be adjusted. 

The Lawyer. And if we tire of it? 

The Daughter, Then come the children and bring with 
them a diversion that remains for ever new. 

The Lawyer. You, you will take me, poor and ugly, 
scorned and rejected ? 

The Daughter, Yes — let us unite ourdestinies. 

The Lawyer. So be it then! 
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nely plain room intide The LATTER'a offue. To the 

l.alng dmibU bed covered 6^ a canopy and curtainedin. 

ttoU,a window. To the 10, an iron healer wUk cook- 

vlensiU on lop of it. Chbibtine m paMing paper 

t along the cracks of the double windows. In the back- 

nd, an open door to the office. Through the door are 

le a number of poor dienta waiting for admission. 

[TNE. I paste, I paste. 

>ACGHTEH. [Pale and emaciated, sits by the slave] You 

all the air. I^choket 

riNE. Now there b only one little crack left 

>AUOHTER. Air^air^^ cannot breathe! 

riNB. I paste, I paste. 

jAWTER. That's right, Christine! Heat is espenrnve. 

!>AUQBTER. Oh, it feeb as if my lips were bdng glued 

jAWYer, [Standing in the doorway, with a paper in 

I Is thjB child asleep-? 

>ATJGHTER. Yes, at last. 

^WTEB. [Gently] All this crying scares away my 

>AuaHTER. [Pleasantly] What can be done about it P 

jAwter. Nothing. 

)AcaHTER. We shall have to get a larger place. 

jAwyeh. We have no money for it 

>ADGHTBH. May I open the wjndow — this bad air la 

«• 

Lawter. Then the heat escapes, and we shall be 
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The Dacohtbe. It U horrible! — May weclfso up out 
there?. 

Thb Lawteb. You have not the strength to do any clean- 
ing, nor have I, and Christine must paste. She must put 
strips through the whole house, on every crack, in the ceiling, 
in the floor, in the walls. 

The Daughter. Poverty I was prepared for, but not for . 
dirt. "^ ~" "" 

The Lawteb. Poverty jji atwayfi '<irty, i^lnW yely speakij g^— 

The DAUGHTERr Thi^wo rae tn an i dreame d! ' ~ — 

The Lawter. We are not the worst off by far. There is 
stiU food in the pot 

The Daughter. But what sort of food ? 

The Lawteb. Cabbage is cheap, nourishing, and good to 
eaL 

The Davqhter. For those who like cabbage — to me it is 

The Lawyer. Why didn't you say so? 

The DAtTGHTER. Because I loved you, I wanted to sacri- 
fice my own taste. 

The Lawykr. Then I must sacrifice my taste for cabbage 
to you — forsacri flces must be mutual. 

The DAUQH^ra. What are we to eat, then ? V]ab ? But 
you hate fish ? 

The Lawyer. And it is expensive. 

<The Daughter. This is worse than I thought it! 
The Lawyer. [Kindly] Yes, you see how hard it is— 
And the child ihat was to become a link and a blessing — it 
becomes our ruin. 

\The Daughter. Dearest, I die in this air, in this room, 
with its backyard view, with its baby cries and endless hours 
of sleeplessness, with those people out theie, and their whin- 
ings, and bickerings, and incriminations— I shajl die here ! 
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The Lawyer. jJ ^poor IJtUe flower, that haa n ojght and 

The Daughter. And you say that people exiat who are 
still worse off P 

The Lawteb. I belong with the envie d onea i n this lo- 
jd^ (.■ality. 
\f- ■ jj The Daughter. Everything else might be borne if I could 
only have acaae beauty in my bome^'' 

ThB' LAwl'Eitv.i know you are thinking of flowers — and 
esf^ially of heliotnipes— 4>ut a plant coats half a dollar, which 
will buy US six quarts of milk or a peck of potatoes. 

The Daughter. I could gladly get along without food if 
I could only have acme flowers. 

The Lawteb. There u a kind of beauty that costa nothing 
— ^but the absence of it in the home is worse than any other 
torture to a man witb a sense for the beautifuL 

The Daughter. What is it? 

The Lawteb. If I tell, you will get angty. 

The Daughter. We have agreed not to get angry. 

The Lawyer. We have agreed — Eveiything can be over- 
come, Agnes, except the short, sharp accents — Do you know 
them? Not yet! 

The Daughter. They will never be heard between us. 

The Lawyer. Not as far as it lies on me! 

The Daughter. Tell me now. 

The Lawter. Well — when I come into a room, I look 
first of all at the curtains — [Goe» over to thewindowandaraight- 
ens out Ihe curtaina] If they hang like ropes or rags, then I 
leave soon. And next I take a glance at the chairs — if they 
stand straight ak>ng the wall, then I stay. [Pvtt a chair back 
against the vxdl[ Finally I look at the candles in thejr sticks — 
if they point this way and that, then the whole house is askew. 
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[StratghieM up a candle on the chest of dmv>er»] This Is tht 

I^md of beauty, dear heart, that costs "nothiiig. - 

^ The Dauohter. [With bent head\ Beware at the abort ac 

The Lawyer. They were not short 

The Dauohter. Yes, they were. 

The Lawyee. Well, I'll be 

The Daughter. What kind of langua^ Is that P 

The Lawyer. Pardon me, Agnes I B ut I have suffered m 
much from your lack of orderiineaa as you have a iiff™^ tmn 
djj^ A nd I have not daretTto set things right myself, foi 
when I do so, you get as angry as if I were reproaching you-: 
ugh! Hadn't we better quit now ? 

The Dauohtek. It is very difficult to be married — it L 
more difficult than anything else. One has to be an angel, 1 
think! 

The Lawteh. I think so, too. 

The I>a0Ohter. I fear I ahaU b^'n to hate you after this 

The Lawyer. Woe to us then! — But let us forestal 
hatred. I promise never again to speak of any untidiness— 
although it is torture to me! 

The Dauohteb. And I shall eat cabbage though it meam 
agony to me. 

The Lawyer. A life of common suffering, then! One's 
pleasur e, the other one's painl 
' TheTJaughter. Men are to be pitied! „>i- 

The Lawyer. You see that? 

The Daughter. Yes, but for heaven's sake, let us avoic 
the rocks, now when we know them so well. 

The Lawyer. Let us try! Are we not decent and intelli- 
gent persons 7 Able to forbear and for^ve ? 

The DAUQBTEBi Why not smile at mere trifles? 
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The Lawter. We — only we — can do so. Do j-ou know, 
I read this morning — by the bye, where is the newspaper ? 

The Datjqhteh. [Emharrasae^ Which newspaper ? 

The Lawyee. [Sharply] Do I keep more than one ? 

The Dauhhter. Smik now', and don't speak shaq)ly — 
I used your paper to make the fiie with 

The Lawyeh. [Vi(Jenily] WeU, IT! be damnedl 

The Daxtghter. Why don't you amile? — I burned it 
because it ridiculed what is holy to me. .' 

The Lawteb. Which is unholy to idq) Yahl [Strikea 
one dendied Jut against the open palm of the other hand] I 
smile, 1 smile so that my wisdom teeth show — Of couise, I 
am to be nice, and I am to swallow my own opinifHts, and say 
yes to everything, and cringe and dissemble! [Tidieg the cur- 
tains around the beSi\ That's it! Now I am going to fix things 
until you get angry again — Agnes, this is simply impossible! 

The Daughter. Of course it is! 
y' The Lawteh. And yet we must endure — not for the sake 
',of our promises, but for the sake of the child! 
\ I The Datiobter. You are right — for the sake of the child. 
^Oh, oh — we have to endure! 

The Lawter. And now I must go out to my clients. Lis- 
ten to them — how they growl with impatience to tear each 
other, to get each other fined and j^led — Lost souls! 

The Dauqhteb. Poor, poor people! And this pasting! 
[She drops her head forward in dumi despair. 

Christine. I paste. I paste. 

The Lawyer stands at the door, tuning the door- 
knob nerwrasly. 

The Daughter. How that knob squeaks! It is as if you 
were twisting my heart-strings 

The Lawyer. I twist, I twist! 

The Dauohteb. Don't! 
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The Lawyer. I twist! 

The Daughter. No! 

The Lawyer. I 

The Officer. [In the office, on the other side of the door, 
takes hold of the knob] Will you permit me P 

The Lawyer. [Lets go his hold] By all means. Seeing j 
that you have yourdcOTee! 

The Officer. Now all^life bebngs to me. Eveiy road 
lies open. I have moimt«d Parnassus. The laurel is won. 
Immortalify, fame, all ia mine! 

The Lawyer. And what are you going to live on P 

The Otficeh. Live on ? 

The Lawyer. You must have a home, ctothes, food 

The Officer. Oh, that will come — if you can only find; 
somebody to love you V^ ' 
"^ TheTLawyer. You don't aay so! — You don't — Paste, v 
Christine, paste until they c annot breathe! 

[Goes Old boickward, nodding. 

Christine. I paste, I paste — until they cannot breathe. 

The Officer. Will you come with me now 7 

The Daughter. At once! But where? 

The Officer. To Pairhaven. There it is summer; there 
the sun is shinmg; there we find youth, children, and flowers, 
singing and dancing, feasting and frolicking. 

The Daughter. Then I will go there. 

The Okpicer. Come! 

The Lawyer. [Enters again] Now I go back to my first' 
heQ — this was the second and greater. The sweeter the hell, i 
the greater — And look here, now she has been dropping 
hmr-pins on the fioor again. [He picks up some hair-pins, 

Tme-Gvficeb:. My!butfae has discovered. the pins also. 

The Lawyer. AlsoP — Look at this one. You see two 
prongs, but it is only one pin. It is two, yet only one. If I 
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bend it open, it is a single piece. If I bend it back, there are 
.two, but they remain one for all that It means: these two 
sie one. But if I break — ^like this! — then they become two. 
[Breaks the pin and throws the pUcet away. 
The Officee. All that he has seenl — But before break- 
ing, the prongs must diverge. If they point together, then it 

Tee Lawter. And if th^ sie parallel, then they will 
never meet — and it ndther breaks nor holds. 

The Offices. The hair-pin is the most perfect of all created 
things. A straight line which equals two parallel ones. 
I The LA.WTEB. A locJc that shuts when it is open. 

The Officer. And thus shuts in a braid of hair that opens 
up when the lock shuts. 
; The Lawyer. It is like this door. When I close it, then 

I open — the way out — for you, Agnes I 

\Wilhdravia and doiai the door behind Mm. 
The DArOHTER. Well then ? 
The stage dianges. The bed with its eurtaitu become a tent. 
The stove slays as it was. The background is raised. 
" To the right, m the foregroimd, are seen kills stripped of their 
trees hyfire, and red heather growing between the blackened 
tree stumps. Red-painted pig-sties and outhouses. Be- 
yond these, in the open, apparatus for medumieal gymnas- 
tics, where sick persons are being treated on machines re- 
eemhling instruments of torture. 
To the left, in theforeground,Jhe quarantine station, consisting 

of open sheds, with ovens, furnaces, and pipe coHs. 
In the middle distance, a narrow strait. 

The badcground ehowe a beaviifvl wooded shore. Flags are 
fiying on its piers, where ride white sailboats, some with 
tails tft and tome vnthout. Little Italian villas, pavilions. 
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arbors, Tnarbleitatiiea are glimpsed throitgh the foliage aiong 
the diore. 
The Master or Quarantine, made up like a blacka- 
moor, ii waUdng ahng the ahore. 
The: Officer. [Meets kirn and Ihey shake hands] Why, 
Ordstrthn!' Have you laaded here? 
Master of Q. Yes, here I am. 
The Officer. Is *^'" Ti'° !■■>"■ '"■n ? 

a OF Q. No, that is on the other side. This is 



The Officer. Then we have lost our way. 

Master of Q. We ? — Won't you introduce me ? 

The Officer. No, that wouldn't do. [In a lowered voice] 
It is India's own xlftughter. 

Mabteir of Q. India's? And I was thinking of Vanina 
himself — Well, are you not suiprised to find me black in the 
face? ^df t'^'"^ tt^-ut/^fc-co 

The OFFiCE3t. I am past fifty, my boy, and at that age 
_ona.liaa ceased to be surprised. I concluded at once that you 
were bound for some fancy ball this afternoon. 

Master of Q. Right you were! And I hope both of you 
will come along. 

The Officer, Why, yes — for I must say — the place does 
not look very tempting. What kind of people Mve here any- 

Master of Q, Here you find the side; over there, the 
healthy. 

The Officer. Nothing but poor folk on this side, I sup- 
pose. 

Master op Q. No, my- boy, it is here you find the rich. 

Look at diat one on the rack. He has stuffed himself with 

iMeBDS litertkUy "wotdBpout." 
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laU de foie gras and truffles and Bu^undy until his feet have 
;rown knotted. 

The Officeb. Knotted? 

Master or Q. Yes, he has a case of knotted feet And 
liat one who lies under the guillotine — he has swilled brand; 
k) that his badcbone has to be put through the mangle. 

The Officer. There is always something amiss! 

Mabteb of Q. Moreover, everybody living on this side 
lias some kind of canker to hide. Look at the fellow coming 
leie, for instance. 

An old dandy it piuhtd on the ttage tn a lehed-ckair. 
He is accompanied by a ^u;if and grisly coquette in 
the sixties, to whom, The Friend, a man of about 
forty, ia faying court. 

The Officer. It is the major — our schoolmate! 

Master of Q. Don Juan. Can you see that he is still 
enamored of that old spectre beside him ? He docs not notice 
liat she has grown old, or that she U ugly, faithless, cruel. , 

The Officer. Why, that iiL love! Am LI couldn't have 
jreamt tha t a fickle fellow like him would prove capable of 
loving so deeply and"TO:«ftme8tly. 

Master of Q. That is a mighty decent way of looking 
it it 

The Officer. I have been in love with Victoria myself — 
11 fact I am still waiting for her in the passageway 

Master op Q. Oh, you are the fellow who is waiting in 
the passageway ? ■' 

The Officbr. I am the man. 

Master of Q. Well, have you got that door opened yet P 

The Officer. No, the case b still in court — The Bill- 
[wster is out with his dipnet, of course, so that the taking of 
jvidence ia always being put off — and in the meantime the 
Grlazier has mended all the window panes in the castle, which 
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has grown half a stoiy higher — ThU has been an uncom- 
monly good year — warm and wet- 

Mabter of Q. But just the same you have had no beat 
comparing with what I have here. 

The Offices, How much do you have in your ovens? 

Master of Q. When we fumigate cholera suspects, we 
run it up to one hundred and forty d^rees. 

The Officer. la the cholera going again? 

Master of Q. Don't you know that? 

The Officer. Of course, I know it, but I foiget so often 
what I know. 

Master of Q. I wish often that I could forget — especial ly 
my self. That b why I go in for masque r ades and c arnivals 
and amateur theatricals..,. , 

The Officer. What have you been up to then? 

Master of Q. If I told, they would say that I was boast- 
ing; and if I don't tell, then they call me a hypocrite. 

The Officer. That is why you blackened your face? 

Master of Q. Exactly — making myself a shade blacker 
than I am. 

The Officer. Who is coming there? 

Master or Q. Oh, a poet who is going to have h!a mud 
bath. 

The Poet enters vnlh kU eyes raUed toward the sky 
and carrying a fail of mud in one hand. 

The Officer. Why, he ought to be having light baths and 
air baths. 

Master of Q. No, he b roaming about the higher re- 
^ons so much that he gets homesick for the mud — and wallow- 
ing in the mire makes the skin callous like that of a pig. 
Then he cannot feel the stings of the wasps. 

The Officer, ^is is a. queer world, full of contradictions. 

"Tb k Poet. . f£eftaftca//y1 Man was created by the god 
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htah out of clay on a potter'i wheel, or a lathe — [tceptieally], 
: aPY damned old thing l [Eeilatieailt/] Out of day does the 
ulptor create his more or leas immortal masterpieces — 
tejilicaUtf], whi ch mostly are pure rot [EcHaUcailif] Out of 
ay they make those utensils which are so indispensable in 
le pantiy and which genericsUy are named pots and plates — 
xjiHeaUy], but what in thunder does it matter to me what 
ey are called anyhow ? [£ciialicaZfy] Such is the clay! When 
ay becomes fluid, it is called mud — C'est mon affairg^ 
htniU] Lena! 

Lena etUen with a paU in her hand. 
Thk Pokt. Lena, show yourself to Miss Agnes — She 
lew you ten years ago, when you were a young, happy and, 
t us say, pret^ girl — Behold how she looks now. !Rve 
lildren, drudgeiy, baby-cries, hunger, ill-treatment See 
>w beau^ has perished and joy vanished in the fulfilment of 
ities which should have brought that inner satisfaction which 
akes each Une in the face harmonious and filb the eye with 
quiet glow. 

Master Of Q. {Covering the poet't mmOh wiOi hit ha«d{ 
lut up! Shut up! 

The Poet. That is what they all say. And if you keep 
eat then they cry: speak! Oh, restless humani^! 
The Daughter. \Qoet to Lena] Tell me your troubles. 
Lena. No, I dare not for then they will be mode worse. 
The Daoohter. Who could be so cruel P 
Lena. I dare not tell, for if I do, I shall be spanked. 
Tb£ Foef. That is just what will happen. But I wQl 
eak, even though the blackamoor knock out all my teeth — 
will tell that j}istice is not always_done — Agnea, dau^ter 
the gods, do you hear music and dancing on the bill over 
ere P — Well, it is Lena's sister who has come home from 
e cify where she went astray — ^you understand ? Now they 
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ate killi^the fatted calf; but Lena, wbo stayed at home, has 
to cany slop^iaik and feed the pigs. 

The Dapohtbk. There is rejoi cing at home because the 
strajr basj^t the paths of evil, and not merelj' because she has 
com^'b&t^ Bear that in mind. 

The Po^. But then they should give a ball aad^banguet 
ever^ aight for the spotless worker that never strayed into 
patibs of error — Yet they do nothing of the kind, but when 
Lena has a free moment, she b sent to pray^meetings where 
■■ has to hear reproaches for not being perfect Is this 
justice? 
The Daughter. Yqui quealum is so difficult to answer 

because — There are so many unforeseen cases 

The Poht. That much the Calip h^Blaroun the Just, came 
to undeistand. He was sitting on his throne, and from its 
hd^t he could never make out what happened below. At last 
complaints penetrated to his exalted ears. And then, one fine 
day, he disguised himself and descended unobserved among 
the crowds to find out what kind of justice they were getting. 
The Datiohteb. I hope you doo't take me for Uaroun 
the Just! 

The Officer. Let us talk of something else — Herecome 
visitors. 

.^ A white boat, aka-ped like a viking ghip, w^ a dragon 
for figure-head, with a pAle-blve nlien tail on a ffilded 
yard, and tcith a rote'red^glandard flying jrom the top 
of a gilded mari, glidea Ihrottgh the gtraitfrom the lefi. 
He and ^e are teated in the stem -with their amu 
around each other. 
The Officer. Behold perfect happiness, bliss without 
limits, yoimg love's rejoicing!) 

The itage grows brighter. 
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Iel [Stands up in the boat and rings] 
Hail, beautiful haven. 
Where the Springs of m^ ^uth vere spent. 
Where my^rat sweet dreams were (Jrpftmt-— 
To thee I return. 
But lonely no longer I 
Ye hills and groves. 
Thou sky o'erttead. 
Thou mirroring sea. 
Give greeting to her: 
My love, my bride, 
My Ught and my life! 
The flags at the landings of Fairhaven are dipped in 
galvU; white handkerthi^t are waved from reron- 
dahs and boats, and the air iaJUled with tender chords 
from harps and violins. 
Phe Poett. See the light that surrounds them! Hear how 
air is ringing with music! — Eros! 
Pbe Officer. It is Victoria. 
Iastbr of Q. Well, what of it? 

The Officer. It is his Victoria — My own is still mine. 
1 nobody can see her — Now you hobt the quarantine 
;, and. I shall pull in the net 

[The Master of Quarantine waves a yeUow flag. 
[^E Officer. [Ptdling a rope that turns the boat toward 
dstranSi Hold on there! 

He and Sre become aware of the hideous view and give 
vent U> their horror. 
Saster of Q, Yes, It comes hard. But here every one 
st stop who hails from plague-stricken places. 
Phb Poet. The idea of speaking in such manner, of act- 
in such a way, within the presence of two human beings 
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united in love! Touch ^em not! La^ not hands on lovel 
It is treason! — Woetousl EveiTthing beautiful must now 
be dragged down — dra^jed into the mud! 

[He and She Mep ashore, looking sad and shamefaced. 

He. Woe to ua! What have we done? 

Mastbb of Q, It is not neceasa^ tff have done anything 
in ordn'tO-encounter iifei little pncks. 

She. So shgrHiyed are joy and happiness t 

He. How long miist-we-stay here ? 

Master of ^^Fortj^Jajis and nights. 

She. Then rather intofhe water! 

He. To live here — among blackened hills and pig-sties P 

The Poet. Love overcomes all, even sulphur fumes and 
carbolic add. 

Master of Q. [Starts afire in the stove; li-ue, sulphurmu 
fiames break forth] Now I set the sulphur going. Will you 
please step in ? 

She. Oh, my blue dress will fade. 

Master of^Q. And Jitesome white. So your_iosea will 
also turn white in time. 
' He. Even your cheeks — in forty days! 

She. [To The Officer] That will please you. 

The Offices. No, it will not! — Of course, your happil 
ness was the cause of my sufFering, but — it doesn't matter^ 
for I am graduated and have obtained a position over there 
— heigh-ho and alas! And in the Fall I shall be teaching 
school — teaching boys the same lessons I myself learned dur- 
ing my childhood and youth — the same lessons throughout 
my jaanh ood^^d. finaQy, in my old age — the self-same les- 
sons I What does twice two makes' How many times can 
four be evenly divided by two ? — Until I get a pension and 
can do nothing at all — just wait around for meals and the 
newspapers — until at last I am carted to tbe crematorium 
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and burned to Bshes — Have 70U nobody here who is eDtitled 
to a pension P Barring twice two makes four, it ia probably 
tbe worst thing of all — to b^n school all over again when one 
dready is graduated; to ask tbe same questions until death 



An ddeHy man goes by, vntk hia hands folded behind 
his back. 

The Officer. There is a pensioner now, wwting for him- 
)df to die. I think he must be a captain who missed the rank ' 
of major; or an asustant judge who was not made a chief 
[uatice. Many are called but few are chosen — He ia wait- 
ing for bis breakfast now. 

The Penbioneb. No, for tbe newspaper — the morning 
paper. 

The Officer. And he is only fifty-four years old. He 
may spend twen^-five more years waiting for meals and 
newspapers — is it not dreadful ? 

The Pensioner. What ia not dreadful ? Tell me, tell me I 

The Officer. Tell that who can! — Now I shall have 
to teach boys that twice two makes four. And how many 
limes four can be evenly divided by two. [He dutches his head 
in despair] And Victoria, whom I loved and ther^oie wished 
lU the happiness life can ^ve — now she has her happiness, 
the greatest one known to her, and for this reason I suffer — 
luffer, suffer I 

She. Do you think I can be happy when I see you suffering ? 
How can you think it? Perhaps it will soothe your pains that 
1 am to be imprisoned here for lotty days and nights P Tell 
me, does it soothe your pains ? 

The Officer. Yes and no. How can I enjoy seeing you 
mfferP Oh! 

Shb. And do you think my happiness can be founded on 
t'our torments ? 
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The Officer. We are to be pitied — all of us! 
Aix. [Rai»e their arma toward ike sky and vUer a cry oj 
anguUh that sounds like a disaotumt chord] Oh! 

The Dauokteb. Everlaating One, hear theml lU/e is 
evil! Men are to be pitied! 

All. [As before] Oh! 
For a mameTd the stage ii comptdely darkened, and during thai 
moment everybody withdraws or takes up a new position. 
When the light is turned on again, Fotd^rand is seen in 
the haekgraund, lying in deep shadow. The strait is in 
the mdddle didance and Fairhaven in the foreground, both 
tleeped in light. To the right, a comer of the Casino, when 
dancing couples are visible through the open windows. 
Three servant maids are standing outside on top of an 
empty box, with arms around each other, faring at tht 
dancers within. On the verandah of the Casino stands a 
bench, where "Plain" Edith is ntting. She is bare- 
headed, with an abimdance oftmuAed hair, and la^ssad. 
In front ofheris an open piano. 
To the left, a frame house painted yeUarw. Two ehUdren in 

Ught dresses are playing baU outside. 
In the centre of the middle distance, a pier wiih white saOboati 
tied to it, and flag poles with hoisted flags. In the strait 
is anchored a ruival vessel, brig-rigged, wUh gun ports. 
But the entire landscape is in winter dress, with snow on tht 
ground and on Ae bare trees. 

The Daugeteb and The Offices enter. 
The Datjohter. Here is peace, and happiness, and leisure. 
No more toil; every day a holiday; everybody dressed up in 
their best; daudng and music in the early morning. [To tkt 
maids} Why don't you go in and have a dance, girls ? 
The Maidb. We p 
The Ofhce:r. They are aervanta, don't you see! 
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The Dauohter, Of course! — But why ia Gdith aitting 
there instead of dandng P 

[Edith buries her face in her hands. 
The Officer. Don't question herl She haa been sitting 
there three houis without being asked for a dance. 

[Ooet into the ydlow house on the lefl. 
The DAtroHTER. What a cruel form of amusement! 
The Mother. [In a iow-neeMi: dress, enters froralhe Casino 
and goes up to Edith] Why don't you go in as I told you ? 

Edith. Because — I cannot throw myself at them. That 
I am ugly, I know, and I know that nobody wants to duice 
with me, but I might be spared from being reminded of it. 
Begins to j)lag on the piano, the Toccata Con Fvga, Op. 
10, by Sebastian Bach. 




The wahz mime from vriihin is heard faintly at first. 
Then & grows in strength, as if to compete wiik the 
Back Toccata. Edith prevails over it and brings it 
lo silence. Dancers appear in the doorway to hear 
her play. Everybody on the stage stands stiU and lis- 
tens reverently. 
A Natal Officer. [Takes Alice, one of the daruxrs, 
around the waist artd drags her toward the pier] Come quick! 

Edith breaks off^abrvjily, rises and stares at the couple 
wUh an expression of utter despair; stands as if turned 
io stone. 
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Now ^ front waU of the yeU/yw home disappears, revealini 

Ihree benches full of ichooUiof/s. Airumg these Thi 

___OrElCEa is seen, looking tcomed and depressed. In/nm 

of the boys stands The Te&cheb, bespedaded and holdini 

a pi^x of chalk in one hand, a rattan cane in the aiher. 

The Teacheb. {7*0 Thj^^Qseiceb] Well, m^ hoj, can yoi 

tell me what twice two makes 7 

The Officer remains seated while he racks his min 
wUhotd finding an answer. 
The Te\cheb. You must rise wlien I aak you a question 
The Offices. [Harassed, rises] Two — twice — let me set 
That makes two-two. 

The Teacher. I see! You have not studied four lesson 
The Officer. [Ashamed] Yes, I have, but — I know th 

answer, but I cannot tell it 

The Teacher. You want to wriggle out of it, of course 

You know it, but you cannot tell. Perhaps I may help you 

[PuUs his hail 

The Officer. Oh, it is dreadful, it is dreadful! 

The Teacher. Yes, it is dreadful that such a big boy lack 

all ambition 

The Officer. [Hurt] Big boy — yes, I am big — bigger tbai 
all these others — I am full-grown, I am done with school- 
. [As ^yf(^^^up[_l baye..giaduated — why am I then sittin, 
here? Have I not received my doctor's d^;ree? 

The T&ache:r. Certainly, but you are to sit here ani 
mature, you know. You havejgjnatuje^isn'tJhflLso ? 

The Officer. [Feels his forehead] Yes, that is right, on 
must mature — Twice two — ^makes two — and this I can de 
monstrate by anal<^, which is the highest form of all res 
soning. Listen! — Once one makes one; consequently twic 
two must maJte two. For what applies in one case must als 
apply in another. 
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The Teaches. Your conclusion i 
'][ but your answer is wrong. 



-Y 



based on good logic. 



The Officer. What is logical cannot be wrong. Let us 
test it One divided by one gives one, so that two divided by 
two must give two. 

The Teacher. Correct according to analog]'. But how 
much does once three make 7 

The Officer. Three, of course. 

The Teacher. Consequently twice three must also make 
three. 

The Officer. [Pondering] No, that cannot be right — it 
cannot — or else — {Sits down dejectedly] No, I am not mature 
yet 

The Teacher. No, indeed, you are far from mature. 

The Officer. But boHjong am I to sit here, then ? 

The Teacher. Here — how long? Do you believe that 
time aodjytac? cxbt ? — Suppose that tune' does exist^ then 
you should be able to say what time is. What is time f 

The Officer. Time — [ThinJa] I cannot tell, but I know 
what it 19. Consequently I may also know what twice two is 
without being able to tell it And, teacher, can you tell what 
time is? 

The Teacher. Of coune I can. 

All the Bots. Tell us then! 

The Teacher. Time — letmesee. [Stands immovafde with 
one finger on his note] While we arc talking, time flies. Con- 
sequently time is something that flies while we talk. 

A BoT. [Rising] Now you are talking, teacher, and while 
you are talking, I fly: consequently I am time. [Runs otd. 

The Tbacheb. That accords completely with the laws of 

The Officer. Then the laws of logic are silly, for Nib 
who ran away, cannot be time. 
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The Teaches. That is also good logic, although it is silly. 

The Offices. Then logic itself is silly. 

The Teaches. So it seems. Butjf Iwic is btII^, thftn all 
":?>Ae world i s silly — and then the devil himself wouldn't stay 
here to teach you more silliness. If anybody treats me to a 
drink, we'll go and take a bath. 

The Officer. That is a poalerua priui, or the world 
turned upside down, for it is customary to bathe first and have 
the drink afterward. Old fogyl 

The Teaches. Beware of a swelled head, doctor! 

The Offices. Call me captain, if you please. I am an 
officer, and I cannot understand why I should be sitting here 
to get scolded like a. schoolboy 

The Teaches. \With raiaed index finger] We were to 
mature! 

Master of Q. [Enten] The quarantine begins. 

The Officer. Oh, there you are. Just think of it, this 
fellow makes me sit among the boys although I am graduated. 

Master of Q. Well, why don't you go away ? 

The Officer. Heaven knows! — Go away? Why, that 
is no easy thing to do. 

The Teacher. I guess not — just tiy t 

The Officer. [To Master of Quasantike] Save me! 
Save me from his eye! 

Master of Q. Come on. Come and help us dance — 
We have to dance before the plague breaks out. We must! 

The Offices. Is the brig leaving? 

Mabtgs of Q. Yes, first of all the brig must leave — 
Then there will be a lot of tears shed, of course. 

The Offices, Always tears; when she comes and when 
she goes— Let us get out <rf here. 

They go out. The Teacher amtiniKi hU ksaon in 
silence. 
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The Maids that were afaring through the window of 
the dance halt walk tadly down to the pier. Edith, 
■who hat been Handing like a statue at the piano, fot- 
^ bw» them. 

The DAtrOHTER. [To The Officer] la there not one 
happy person to be found in Uhb ^ajtidi?^ ?, 
\ The Officbb. Yes, there ia a newly married couple. Juat 
watch them. 

Thr Newly Married Cocple enter. 
HnasAND. [To Am Wife] My joy has no limits, and I could 

now w UhJa-dw 

"Wife. Why die? 

Husband. Because at the heart of happiness grows the 
seed of disaster. ' Happiness devours itself like a Same — it 
cannot bum for ever, but must go out some time. And this 
presentiment of the coming end destroys joy iu the very hour 
of its cuIminatioQ. 

Wife. Let us n»»" •K" ♦nj~ti.^ — fi^a moment! 
Hdbband. Die? All light! For I fear happiness — that 
cheat! [They go toward the water. 

The Daughter. Ufe is evil! Men are to be pitied! 
The Officer. Look at this fellow. He is the mosteuTied 
mortal ID tiiis neighbourhood. 

The Blind Man is led in. 

The Officer, He is the owner of these hundred or more 

Italian villas. He owns all these bays, straits, shores, forests, 

together with the fishes in the water, the birds in the air, the 

game in the woods, These thousand or more people are his 

tenanla. The sun rises upon his sea and sets upon his land 

The Dauohter. Well — is he complaining also? 
The Officer. Yes, and with right, for he cannot see. 
Master of Q. He is blind. 
The Daughter. The most enVied of all! 
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The Officer. Now he haa come to see the brig depart 
with his son on board. 

The Blind Man. I cannot see, but I hear. I hear the 
anchor bill claw the clay bottom as when the hook is torn out 
of a fish and brings up the heart with it through the neck — 
My son, my only child, is going to journey across the wide 
sea to foreign lands, and I can follow him only in my thought! 
Now I bear the clanking of the chiun — and — there is some- 
thing that snaps and cracks like clothes drying on a line — 
wet handkerchiefs perhaps. And I hear it blubber and snivel 
as when people are weeping — maybe the splashing of the 
wavelets among the seines — or maybe girb along the shore, 
deserted and disconsolate — Once I asked a child why the 
ocean is salt, and the child, which had a father on a long trip 
across the high seas, stud immediately : the ocean Js salt be- 
cause the sailors shed so many tears into it. And why do the 
sailors ciy so much then P — Because they are always going 
aw^y, replied the child; and that is why they are always dry- 
ing their handkerchiefs in the rigging — And why does man 
weep when be is sad ? I asked at last — Because the ^ass in 
the eyes must be wastied now and then, so that we can see 
clearly, said the child. 

The brig has set sail and is gliding off. The ffirla along 
Ike shore are aUematdt/ waving their handkerchiefs 
and wiping off their tears wiih them. Then a signal 
is set on theforematt — a red ball in a white fdd, mean- 
ing "yea." In reepoTue to it AijcB waves her hand- 
kerchief trivmphantly. 
The DATJonTER. [To The Officer] What is the mean- 
ing of that ^ag ? 

The Officer. It means "yes." It is the lieutenant's 
tooth — red as the red blood of the arteries, set against the blue 
cloth of the sky. 
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The Dacqhteb. And how does "do" look? 

The Officer. It is blue aa tbe spoiled blood in the veins 
-but look, how jubilant Alice is. 

The Datiobteb. And how Edith cries. 

The Bund Man. Meet and part Part and m eet That 
I life.' I met his mother. And then she went away from me. 
[e was left to me; and now he goes. 

The Dacohteb. But he will come back. 

The Bund Man. Who ia speaking to me P I have heard 
!iat^ voice ttefore — in^mj dreams; in my youth, when vaca- 
on be^ian; in the eariy years of my marriage, when my child 
'as bom. Evei^ time life smiled at me, I heaid. that voice, 
ke a whisper of the south wind, like a chord of harps from 
bove, like what I feel the angels' greeting must be in the 

loly Ni^t 

The Lawter enters and goet up to whisper something 
into The Blind Man'b ear. 

The Blind Man. Is that so ? 

The Lawteb, That's the truth, [does to The Daughter] 
low you have seen most of it, but you have not ^et^txied the 
'orst of it 

The Davghteb. What can that be 7 

The Lawyer. Repetition — recurrence. To retrace one's 
wn tracks; to be sent back to the task once finished — cornel 

The Daitcihter. Where? 

The Lawyer. To your duties. 

The Daughter. "What does that mean ? 

The Lawyer. Everything you dread. Everything you do 
ot want but must It means to forego, to give up, to do 
'ithout, to lack — it means everything that is unpleasant, 
ipulsive, painful. 

The Daughter. Are there no pleasant duties ? . 

The Lawyer. They become pleasant when they aredone. 
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The Daughter. When they have ceased to exist — Du^ 
is then something unpleasant. What is pleasant then ? 

The Lawyer. What is pleasant i s sin. I 

The Daughter. Sin? 

The Lawter. Yea, something that has to be punished. 
If I have had a pleasant daj or night, then I suffer infernal 
pangs and a bad cxinscience the next day. 

The Daughter. How strange! 

The Lawyer. I wake up in the morning with a headache; 
and then the repetitions be^, but so that everything becomes 
perverted. What the night brfore .was. -pret^i. a^^eable, 
witty, is presented by memoij in the morning as uglyi, dis- 
tasteful, stupid. Pleasure seems to decay, and all joy goes to 
pieces. WJiaLlti"' ntll su.rc^* serves alwa^ as a basis for 
tbeir next failure. My own successes have brought ruin upon 
me. For men view the fortune of others with an instinctive 
dread. They regard it unjust t hat fat e should favour any one 
man, and so tb^ try to restorebalance by piling rocks on the 
toad. To have ^eaticloiie.lii^knger of one's HFe, for then 
one may easily stBrve to death! — However, you will have 
to returintb J^r duties, or I shall bring suit against you, and 
we shall pass through evety court up to the highest — one, two, 
three! . 

The Daughter. Retuni? — To the iron stove, and the 
cabbage pot, and the baby clothes 

The Lawteb. Exactly! We have a big wash to-day, foi 
we must wash all the handkerchiefs 

The Dauqhter. Oh, must I do it all over again f 

The Lawyer. All Uf^Ja^juithing but-doing things ova 
Hg^j p. T. onlc at the teacher in there — He received his dod 
tor's degree yesterday, was laurelled and saluted, climbed Par- 
nassus and was embraced by the monarch — and to-day he 
starts school all over again, asks how much twice two makes. 
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and win continue to do ao until his death — However, jou 
must come back to your borne! 

The Datjghteb. I shall rather die! 

The LA.WTEB. Die ?— That ia not allowed. First of all, 
it is a dis grac e — so much so that even the dead body is sub- 
jected to insults; and secondly, one goes to hell — it is a mortal 
sin! 
J-JTbh Daughter. It is not easy to be human I . 

All. Heart | 

The Datjghteb. I shall not go back with you to humilia- 
tion and dirt — I am long inj; for the heig hts whence I came 1 
— but firet the dow ^ust be open ed so that I may learB_.liie_ 
secret — Itis my.wUl^at thedoorbe opened! ' 

The Lawteb. Then^^g u must retrace your own steps, 
cover the road you have already travelled, sutler all annoy- 
ances, repetitions, tautokigies, recopyings, that a suit will 
bring with it 

Tws Dacohxer. May it come then — But first I must 
go into the soUtude and the wilderness to rec over my own se lf. 
We shall meet again! [To The Poet] Follow me. 

Criet oftmgmak are beard from a ditUaux. Woe! Woe! 
Woe! 

The Dauqhteb. What is that ? 

The Lawyer. The lost souls at Foulstrand. 

The Datiohter. Why do they wail more loudly than usual 
to-day? 

The Lawter. Because the sun is shining here; because 
beie we have musiCj^^iicing, youth. And it ma^^them feel 
tbeir own sufferings more keenly. 

The Dauqhteb. We must set them free. 

The Lawteb. Try it! Once a liberator appeared, and be 
was nailed to Bt-txoas. 

The DAcaHTEB. By whom? 
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i The Lawyer. Bj all tlie right-minded. 
I The Dacqhter. WEcTSfeTEey? 

A The Lawter. Are you not acquainted with all the right- 
minded ? Then you muat leam to know them. 

The Dauqhteb. Were they the ones that prevented your 
graduation ? 
The Lawteb. Yea, 
The DAtJOHTEB. Then I know them I 

Cvriam. f~ 
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M Ae dtoret of the Mediterranean. To the lefi, in the fore- 
ynund, a white wail, and above it bramJiet of an orange 
tree wHA ripe fruM on them. In the haekgnmnd, villas 
and a Casino placed on a terrace. To ihe right, a huge 
pile of coal and two whetliiarrowt. In the background, to 
the right, a corner ofUxte tea. 
'wo coalheavert, naked to the waitl, their facet, handt, and 
hodiea blackened ly coal dwt, are seated on the wheel- 
bamwt. Their expreetions Aow intense despair. 

The Dacohteb and The Lawtee in the background. 

The Daoghteb. This is paradise !^^ 

FiHBT CoALHBATEB. This is Iwll! i^-^ 

Second Coauieateb. One hundred and twen^ degrees 
I the shadow. 

First Heateb. Let's have a bath. 

Second Heaves. The police won't let us. No bathing 

FiBST Heaveb. Couldn't we pick some fruit off that tree ? 
Second Heaver. Tben the police would get after us. 
FiBST Heaveb. But I cannot do a thing in this beat — 111 

ist chuck the job 

Second Heaveb. Tben the pohce will get you for sure! — 
'aute} And you wouldn't have anything to eat anyhow. 
FatsT Heaveb. Nothing to eat 7 We, who work hardest, 
± least food; and the rich, who do notlung, get moat Might 
le not — without disregard of truth — assert that this is i^us- 
X ? — What has the daughter of the gods to say about it ? 
The Dauohtbb. I can say nothing at all — But tell me, 
78 
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what have jaa done that makes you so black and your lot ao 

hardf 
FntsT Heater. What have we doneP We have been bom i 

of poor and perhaps not very good parents — Maybe_we \ ^^ 

have been punished a couple of times. ' U|^ 

The Dacghteb. Punished? I cy 

FntST Heater. Yes.tbeunpunishedhangoutintheCaaino ^^ 

up there and dine on «ght courses with wine. ^g 

The Daughter. [To The Lawyer] Can that be true ? ^^ 

The Lawter. On the whole, yes. ^^^ 

The Daughter. You mean to say that every man at some ,JS 

time has deserved to go to prison ? ' C3 

The Lawter. Yes, ^^ 

The Daughter. You, too ? ^^ 

The Lawter. Yes. Z^ 

The Dauohtbe. Is it trae that the poor cannot bathe in /- i, , 

the sea? C^ 

The Lawter. Yes, Not even with their cbthes on. 

None but those who intend to take their own lives escape 

being fined. And those are said to get a good drubbing at the V^ 

police station. "J^ 

The Daughter. But can they not go outside of the city, 2^ 

out into the counby, and bathe there ? g* 

The Lawter. There is no place for them — all the land is ^ 

fenced in. ■■ 

The Daughter. But I mean in the free, open country. tS 

The LAWTER^_T^ere.is_nQ_such thing — it all belongs to ^ 

somebody. 

I'HE Daughter. Even the sea, the great, vast sea 

The Lawter. Even that! You cannot sail the sea in a 

boat and land anywhere without having it put down in writing 

and cha^;ed for. It is lovely! 
The Daughter This is not paradise. 



fc: 
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Thb Lawter. I should say not! 

The Dauohter. Why don't men do something to improv*,^-^ 
lirarlotP 

' The Lawyer. Oh, they try, of course, but all the improvers 
nd in prison or in the madhouse 

The Dadohter. Who puts them in prison ? 
^S!^E Lawyer. All the right-minded, all the respectable-^^ 
' The Daughter. Who sends them to the madhouse ? 

The Lawyer. Their own despair when they grasp the 
opelesspMs of their efforts. 

The Daughter. Has the thought not occurred to any- 
ody, that for secret reasons it must be aa it is ? 

The Lawyer. Yes, those who are well off always think so. 

The Daughter. That it is all right as it la ? 

FrasT Heayer. And yet we are the foundations of socie^. 
E the coal is not unloaded, then there will be no fire in the 
itchen stove, in the parlour grate, or in the factoiy furnace; 
lien the light will go out in streets and shops and homes; then 
arkness and cold will descend upon you — and, thei^ore, we 
ave to sweat aa in hell so that the black coals may be had — 
ind what do you do for us in return ? 

The Lawybb, [ro The Daughter] Help them !—[Pim««] 
Tiat conditions cannot be quite the same for everybody, I 
ndeistand, but why should they differ so widely ? 
A Gentleman and A Lady patt across the stage. 

The Lady. Will yon coAie and play a game with us ? 

The Gentleman. No, I must take a walk, so I can eat 
amething for dinner. 

First Heaver. So that be can eat something P 

Second Heaver. So that he can ? 

CkHdren enter and cry wifft. horror when they catch 
sight of the grimy workers. 

FresT Heayer. They cry when they set us. They ray ■ 
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Second Heaver. Damn it all! — I guess well have to 
pull out the scaffolds soon and b^n to operate on this rotten 

First Heaver. Damn it, I say, too! [Spils. 

The Lawyer. [To The Dauqhter] Yes, it is ail wrong. 

And men are Dot_so very bad — but 

The DAuaaTER. But ? / 

The Lawyer. But the govemment-i-*^ ' • 

The Daughter. [Ooes out, hiding her face in her hands] 

This is not paradise, i 

CoALHBAVERB. No, hell, that's what it is! ' 

Cvrtom. 
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ingoTt Cove. Long gretn wavet are rolling tlouAy ttUo the 
cave. In the foreground, a siren buoy is ewaying to and 
fro in time vnlh the waves, hut vnthmit sounding except 
at the indicated momeai. Mutie of the vrinda. Music of 
the waves. 

The DAUaHTER and The Poet. 
The Poet. Where are you leading me ? 
The Datiohteb. Far away from the noise and lament of 
« maa-children, to the utmost end of the ocean, to the cave 
at we name India's Ear because it is the place where the 
ng of the heavens is said to listen to the complaints of the 

The Poet. WhatP In this pkice? 

The Dadghter. Do you see how this cave is built like a 
lell F Yes, you can see it. Do you know that your ear, too, 
built in the form of a shell F You know it, but have not 
ought of it. [She picks up a shell from the beach] Have you 
tt as a child held such a shell to your ear and listened — and 
lard the ripple of your heart-blood, the humming of your 
oughts in the braia, the snapping of a thousand little wom- 
Lt threads in the tissues of your body F All that you hear 
this small shell. Imagine then what may be beard in this 
rger onel 

The Poet. [Listening] I hear nothing but the whispering 
the wind. 

The Dadghter. Then I shall interpret it for you. Lis- 
n. The wiul of the winds. [Recites to subdued mime: 

Bom beneath the clouds of heaven, 
Driven we were by the lightnings of Indra 
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Down to the sand-covered eartb. 

Straw from the harvested fielda soiled our feet; 

Dust from the high-ro&d^ 

Smoke from the cities. 

Foul-smelling breaths. 

Fumes from cellais and kitchens. 

All we endured. 

Then to the open sea we fled. 

Filling our lunga with air. 

Shaking our vmff. 

And laving our feet 



Indra, Lord of the Heavens, 

Hearusl 

Hear our sighingl 

Unclewi is the earth; 

Evil is life; 

Neither good nor bad 

Can men be deemed. 

As they can, they live^ 

One day at a time. 

Sons of dust, through dust they jounM^; 

Bom out of dust, to dust they return. 

iGiven they were, for trudging, 
I Feet, not wings for flying. 
|_Diis^ tb^ grow — 

Lies the fault then with them. 

Or with Thee? 



Tbii Poet. Thus I heatd it once 

The Dauqhteb. HushI The winda are still singing. 
[RecUei to subdved mw 
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We, winds that wander. 
We, tbe air's offspring. 
Bear with us men's lament 

Heard us you have 

During gloom-fiUed Fall nights. 

In chimneys and pipes. 

In k^-holes and door cracks. 

When the rain wept on tbe roof: 

Heard us you have 

In the snowclad pine woods 

Midst wintry gloom: 

Heard us you have. 

Crooning and moaning 

In ropes and rigging 

On tbe higb-beaving sea. 

It was we, the winds. 
I Offspring of tbe air, 
Who learned how to grieve 
tVitbin human breasts 
Throu^ which we passed — 
In sick-rooms, on battle-fielils. 
But mostly where the newborn 
Whimpered and wailed 
At the pain of living. 

We, we, the winds. 

We are whining and whistling: 

Woel Woe! Woe I 

The Poet. It seems to me that I have already * 

The Dauqhtee. Hush! Now tbe waves are singing. 
fReciUa to subdued mutt 
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We, we waves, / 

Thst are rocking the winds 

To rest— 

Green ciadlea, we waves I 

Wet are we, and sal^i 
Leap like flames of fire — 
Wet flames are we: 
Burning, extinguishing; 
Cleansing, replenishing; 
Bearing, engendering. 

We, we waves. 

That are rocking the winds 

To rest! 

The Dauqhteb, False waves and faithless t Eveiythingon 
earth that is not bumed, is drowned — by the waves. Look 
I at this. [Poinling to pUe ofd^>rU] See what the sea has taken 
and spoiled! Nothing but the figure-heads remain of the 
' sunken ships — and the names: Justice, FrU^d^r^^Qolden ^C 
Peace, Hope — this is all that is left of Hope—fbi ficlde Hope — 
Railings, tholes, bails! And lo: the life budjtrrwhich saved 
itself and let distressed men perish. 

The Poet. [Searching in the pHe] Here is the name-board \ j 
of the ship Jiutiee, That was the one which left Fairfiaven | 
with the Blind Man's son on board. It is lost then! And [: 
with it are gone the lover of Alice, the hopeless love of Edith. 

The DADGHTEat. The Blind Man ? Fairhaven ? I must 1 
have been dreaming of them. And the lover of Alice, "Plain " 
Edith, Foulatrand and the Quarantine, sulphur and carbolic 
acid, the graduation in the church, the Lawyer's office, 
passageway and Victoria, the Growing Castle and the Offi- 
cer — All this I have been dreaming 
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I 7^ Th e Poet. I t was in one of m^^oems. 
■ The DAUGWTBB.-YouTihow then what poetry la 
The Poet. I know then what dreaming is — But what 
<h poetry? 
The Davohter. Not reality, but more than reality — not 
dreaming, but daylight dreams 

The Poet. And tbe man-children think that we poets are 
only playing — that we insenLajjd inakebelieTe. 

The DxtraHTER. And fortunate it is, my friend, for 
otherwise the world wo]j]d lie fallow for lack of ministration. 
Everybody would be stretched on his bacIT, staring ^To the 
sky. Nobody would be touchiug plough or spade, hammer 
or plane. 
The Poet, And you say this, Indra's daughter, you who 

belong in part up there 

Tbb Dattqhter. You do ri^t in reproaching me. Too 
long have I stayed down here taking mad bathsjke you — 
My thoughts have lost their power (A flight; there is clay on 
their wings — mire on theiLfeetT^and I myself — [naaitig her 
arm»] I sink, I sink — Help me, father. Lord of the Heavens! 
[SUence] I can no longer hear his answer. The ether no 
longer carries the sound tiom his tips to my ear's sheU — the 
silvery thread has snapped — Woe is me, I am earthbound! 
The Poet. Do you mean to ascend — soon ? 
The Dauobteb. As soon as I have consigned this mortal 
shape to the flames — tor even the waters of the ocean cannot 
cleanse me. Why do you question me thus ? 
The Poet. Because I have a prayer 

\, The Daughter. What kind of prayer f 
' The Poet. A written supplication from humaoi^ to the 
Tuler of the universe, formulated by a dreamer. 
The Daughter. To Be presented ty whom? 
The Poet. B^ India's daughter. 
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The Dauohtbr. Can you repeat what joa have vritten ? 

Thb Pobt. I can. 

The Daughter. Speak it then. 

The Poet. Better that you do it 

The Dadohter. Where can I read it? 

Thb Poet. In my mind — or here. 

[Handt kar a nil of paper. 
The Dattobter. [Reeeivet the roU, but reads viilhovt loot- 
ing at it] Well, by me it shall be spoken then: 

"Why must you be bom in anguish? 
Why, O man-child, must you always 
Wiing your mother's heart with tortuia 
When you bring her joy maternal. 
Highest happiness yet known ? 
Why to life must you awaken. 
Why to light give natal greeting. 
With s cry of anger and of pain ? 
Why not me«t it smiling, man-child. 
When the gift of lite is counted 
In itself a boon unmatched P 
Why like beasts should we be coming, 
We of race divine and human ? 
Better garment craves the spirit 
Than one made of filth and bloodi 
Need a god his teeth be changing——'* 

I — Silraice, rash one! Is it seemly 
I - For the work to blame its maker ? 
1 Wo on« yet has "solved life's riddle. 



"Thus begins the human journey 
O'er a road of thorns and thistles; 
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If a beaten path be offered. 

It ia named at once forbidden; 

If a Sower you covet, straightway 

You are told it b anolber's; 

If a field should bar your progress, 

And you dare to break across it. 

You destroy your neighbour's harvest; 

Others then your own will trample. 

That tbe measure may be evened! 

Every moment of enjoyment 

Brings to some one else a sorrow, 

But your sorrow gladdens no one, 

For from sorrow nau^^t but sorrow springs. 

" Thus you journey till you die, 
And your death brings others' bread." 

— Is it thus that you approach. 
Son of Dust, the One Moat High? 

The Poit. 
Could the son of dust discover 
Words so pure and bright and simple 
That to heaven they might ascend P 

Child ot gods, wilt tbou interpret 
Mankind's grievance in some language 
That immortals understand 7 

The Daughter. I wiU. 

The Pokt. [PomHng to the baoj/] What is that floating 
iere ? — A buoy ? 
The Dauohteb. Yes. 
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Thb PoiTT. It looks like a. lung with a windpipe. 

Tbe Daughter. It is the watchman of the gess. When 
danger b abroad, it sin^. 

Thb Poet. It seems to me as if the sea were rising and the 
waves growing larger 

The Dauohtee. Not unlikely. 

The ¥oet. Woel What do I see P A ship bearing down 
upon the reef. 

The Dauohteb. What ship can that be ? 

The Poet. The ghost ship of the seas, I think. 

The Dacohtbh. What ship is that ? 

The Poet. The Flying Dutehman.__ 

The Dacqhter. Oh, that one. Why is he punished so 
hard, and why does he not seek harbour? 

The Poet. Because he had seven^faitibless wives. 

The Daoohteb. And for this he should be punished P 

The Poet. Yes, all the right-minded condemned hinf^ — 

The Daughter. Strange world, this! — How can he then 
be freed from his curse t 

The Poet. Freed ? — Oh, they take good caifiJbat JlfiOC 
fa act free. 

The Daughter. Why ? 

The Poet. Because — No, it is not the Didehmanl It 
is an ordinary ship in dfatreaa. Why does not the buoy cry 
out now ? Look, how the sea is rising — how high the waves 
are — soon we shall be unable to get out of the cavet Now 
the ship's bell is rin^ng — Soon we shall have another figure- 
bead. C17 out, buoy! Do your duty, watchman ! \The buoy 
»ound» afouT^voice chord of jifihs and aixths, reminding one 
of fog homi] The crew U signalling to us — but we are 
doomed ourselves. 

The Dauohteb. Do you not wfah to be set free P 
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The Poet. Yes, of course — of course, I wish it — but a 
just now, and not by water f. ^ ^ 

The Crgw. [Singt in quartet] Christ Kyrie! 
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The Popt. Now they are crying aloud, and so is the sea, 
but no one gives ear. 

The Cbew. [Ag before] Christ Kyrie! 

The Daughter, Who is coming there ? 

The Poet. Walking on the waters ? There is only one 
who does that — an<f it is not Peter, the Rock, for he sank like 



ruoifieci?^ 



A white tight is seen fining over the water at some dis- 
tance. 
The Cebw. Christ Kyriel 
The DAtroBTBR. Can this be He? 

The Pobt. It is He, the crucified 

The Daughter. Why — tell me — why was He c 
/ Thb Pobt. Because He wanted to set free» ^ 
f^J The Daughter. Who waa it — I have forgotten — that cru- 
' cifiedHim? t 

The Post. All the right-minded. 

The Daughter. What a strange worid! 

The Post. The sea is rising. Darkness is closing in up«Mi 

ua. The storm is growing ' ) 

[The Cbew sft upa wUd outcry. 
Tpe Poet, The «ew scream with horror at the sight of 
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their Saviour^ — and now — they &re leaping overboard for fear 
of the Redeemer^ — 

[The Crew utteT another cry. 

The Pom'. Now tb^ are crying because they, nuut die. 

Cr vinf; when the? are bom, and erring when U wy p"a awayi 

[The rising wavet threaten to engxdfihe two in the cave. 

The Dauohteb. If Icouldonlybeaurethatitis a ship 

The Poet. Really — I don't think it is a ship — It is a 
two-atoried house with trees in front of it — and — a telephone 
lower — a tower that reaches up into the skies — It is the 
modem T^ yer nf Rivh y] fj pnding wires to the upper re^ons — 
to communicate with those above 

The Daughter. Child, the human thought needs no wires 
to make a way for itself — the prayers of the pious penetrate 
the univeise. It cannot be a Tower of Babel, for if you want 
to assail the heavens, you must do so with prayer. 

The POTn". No, it is no house — no telephone tower — don't 
you see? 

The DAtroHTEK. What are you seeing? 

The Poef. I see an open space covered with snow — a drill 
ground — The winter sun is shining from behind a church on 
a hill, and the tower is casting its long shadow on the snow — 
Now a troop of soldiers come marching across the grounds. 
They narch up along the tower, up the spire. Now they have 
readied the cross, but I have a feeling that the first one who 
atep« on tlie gilded weathercock at the tep must die. Now 
tb^ are near it — a corporal is leading them — ha-ha! There 
oooMS a cloud sweeping across the open space, and right in 
twoat of the sun, of course — now everything is gone — the water 
in tke cloud put out the sun's fire! — The Ught of the sun 
created the shadow picture of the tower, but the shadow 
picture of the cloud swallowed the shadow picture of the 
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While Thb Post it ttill tpeaking. ihe dage u tJumged and 
tfunea once mon the paetageway ovinde the opffm-hoiue. 

The Dauohtes. [To The Pobtress] Has the ~£m3 
Chancellor arrived yet? 

The Pobtress. No. 

The DAtroHTEB. And tlie Deana of the Faculties? 

The PosTRses. No. 

The Dauohtesl Call them at once, then, for the door ia 
to be opened " - 

The Fortress. Is it so very pressing 7 

The Dauqhter. Yes, it is. For there is a suspicion that 

the solution of the world-riddle may be hidden behindit. C^_ 

the Lord Chancellor, and the Deans of tbe Four Faculties also. 

[The Pobtrebs blowe in a whittie. 

The DAtiOHTER. And do not fo^et the Glazier and his 
diamond, for without them nothing can be done. 

Staqe People enter fmtn the left at in the earlier ecene. 

The Officer. [Enters from, the background, in Prince Al- 
batjmd-b^h hat, ibM. a bunch of roeet in hit hand, looking 
radianUy happy] Victoria! 

Tl^E Portress. The young lady will be coming in a 



The Officer. Grood! The carriage ia waiting, the table 
is set, the wine is on ice — Permit me to embrace you, madam ! 
[Embraces The Pobtkbbs] ^^lctoria! 

A Woman's Voice pbom Above. [Sings] I am be«! 

The Offices. [Begina to waik to and fr6\ GoodI I am 
waiting. 

The Poet. It seems to me that all this has happened be- 



The DAtroKTER. So it seems to me also. 

The Poet. Perhaps I have dreamt it 

The Dauohteh. Or put it in a poem, perhaps. 
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The Foet. Or put it in a poem. 

The Daughter. Then you know what poetry is. 

The Poet. Then I know what dreaming b. 

The Daughter. It seems to me that we have said all this 
to f^nA other before, in some other place!- 
/'The Poet, The n y ou may soon figure out what reali ^ '^■ji* ^^*^^ 
: The DAUOHTER-^Or (Reaming! rf^^ 

y The Poet. Or poetry ! 

Enier the Lord Chancellor and the Dbans of the 
Theological, Philosophical, Medical, and 
Lbgal Facui/tieb. 

Lord Chancellor. It is about the opening of that door, 
of course — What does the Dean of the Theological Facul^ 
think of it? 

Dean of Theology. I do not think— I believe— Creifo^^ 

Dean op Philosophy. I hokl 

Dban of Medicine. I know 

Dban of Jurisprudence. I doubt until I have evidence 
and witnesses. 

Lord Chancellor. Now they are fighting again! — Well, 
what does Theology beUeve ? 

Theology. I beUeve that this door must not be opened, 
because it hides dangerous truths 

Philosophy. Tn)tJi is^neyer dtmgerous. 

MEDiciN^What is truth? 

JuRfsFRUD^JCtL What can be proved by two witnesses. 

Theology. Anything can be proved by two false witnesses 
— thinks the pettifogger. 

Philosophy. T ruth is wisdom , and wisdom, knowledge, 
is philosophy itself — Philosophy is the science of sciences, 
the knowledge of knowing, and all other sciences are its 
servants. 
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Medicines Natural science is the only true science — and 
philosophy is no science at all. It is nothing but aapty 
speculation. 

Theology. Good! 

Philosophy. [To Theology] Good, you say! And what 
are you, Iheo? Yoa are the areh-enemy of all knowledge; 
you are the very antithesis of knowledge; you are ignorance 
and obscuration 

Medicinb. Good! 

Theology. [To Medicine] You cry "good," you, who 
cannot see beyond the length of your own nose in the magnify- . 
ing glass; who believes in nothing but your own unreliable 
senses — in your vision, for instance, which may be far^ighted, 
near-sighted, blind, purblind, cross-qred, one-eyed, colour- 
blind, red-blind, green-blind 

Medicine. Idiot! 

Theology. Ass! [Theyjight. 

Lord Chancellor. Peace! One crow does not peck out 
the other's eye. 

Philosophy. If I had to choose between those two. The- 
ology and Medicine, I should choose — neither! 

Jurisprudence. And if I had to sit in judgment on the 
three of you, I should find — all guil^! You cannot agree on 
a single point, and you never could. Let us get back to the 
case in court What is the opmion of the Lord Chancellor 
as to this door and its opening ? 

Lord Chancellor. Opinion ? I have no opinion what- 
ever. I am merely appointed by the govenunent to see Ibat 
you don't break each other's arms and legs in the Coundl — 
while you are educating the young! Opinion f Why, I take 
mighty good care to avoid everything of the kind. Once I 
had one or two, but they were refuted at once. Opinions are 
always refuted — by their opponents, of course — But per- 
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haps we might open the door now, even with the risk of finding 
some dangerous truths behind it P 

JURisFRusENCE. What is truth F What is truth ? 

Thboloot. I am the truth and the life 

Philosopht. I am the scien 

Medicine. I am the only exact s< 

JxnuapitxTDENci:. I doubt [Theyjighi. 

The Dadqhteb. Instructors of the young, take shame! 

JuKiapRtiDBNCE, Lord Chancellor, as representative of the 
government, as head., of the corps of instructors, you must 
prosecute this woman's offence. She has told all of you to 
take shame, which is an insult ; and she has — in a sneering, 
ironical sense — called you instructors of the young, which is 
a slanderous speech. 

The Dauqhteh. Poor youth! 

JiraispRUDENcE. She pities the young, which is to accuse 
us. Lord Chancellor, you must prosecute the offence. 

The Dauqhter, Yes, I accuse you — you in a body — of 
sowing doubt and discord in the minds of the yaangJ. ■ 

JuKispRDDENCE. Listen to her — she herself is making the 
young question our authori^, and then she charges us with 
sowing doubt. Is it not a criminal act, I ask all the right- 
miuded? 

Au, RiOHT-MiNDED. Yes, it is crinunal. 

JuRisPBUDENCE. All the right-minded have condemned- 
you. Leave in peace with^our lucre, or else 

The Dacohtes. My lucre? Or else? What else? 

Jdbibpsudence. Else you will be stoned.' 

The Poet. Or crucified.' 

The Dadghter, I leave. Follow me, and you shall learn 
the riddle. 

The Poet. Which riddle? 

The DAroHTEB. What did he mean with "my lucre"? 
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~ ' Thb Poet. Probably nothing at all. That kind of thing 

we call talk. He was just talking. 

The Dauqsteb. But it waa what hurt me more than any- 
thing etsci 

The Poet, That is why he said it, I suppose — Men are 
that way. 

All Bight-Minded. Hoorayl The door is open/- 

Lord Chancellor. What was behind the door P 

The Glazieei. I caa see nothing. 

Lord Chancellor. He cannot see anything — of course, 

he cannot! Deans of the Faculties: what was behind that 

•' door? 

. / Theology. Nothingl^ That is the solution of the i^ld- 

riddle. In the beginning God created heaven and the earth 

out <rf nothing— 

PmLOfiOPHT. Out of nothing cornea notlung. 

Medicine. Yes, bosh-~which is nothing! 

Juribprudence. I doubt And this is a case of deception. 
I appeal to all the right-minded. 

The DAtiQBTER. ]Jo Thb Pobf] Who are the right- 
minded? 

The Poet. Wbo can tell? Frequently all the right-minded 
consist of a single person. To-day it is me and mine; to-mor- 
row it is you and yours. To that position you are appointed — 
or rather, you appoint yourself to it 

All Right-Minded. We have been deceived. 

LcffiD Ciuncbllob. Who has deceived you ? 

AU. Riqht-Minded. The Daughter! 

LoBD Chancellor. Will the Daughter please tell us what 
she meant by having this door opened ? 

Thb Daughter. No, friends. If I did, you would not 
believe me. 

Mbdicike. Why, then, there is nothing there. 
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The Dadghteh. You have said' it — ^but 
understood. 

Medicine. It is bosh, what she says! 

All. Bosh! 

The DAnaHTER. [To The Poet] They sr 

The Poet. Are you in earnest P 

The Daughter. Always in earnest. 

The Poet. Do you think the right-minded 
ftlsoP 

The DAtiOHTEB. They most of all, perhaps 

The Poet. And the four faculties, too ? 

The DAtroHTEB. They also, and not the leas 
four mjnda. and one body/-" W ho made that mi 

At. I, , She has not answered! 

Lord Chancellor. Stone her then I 

Thb Dadohtkr. I have answered. 

Lord Chancellor. Hear — she answen. 

\Um Stone herl She answers! 

The Da0Ohtbr, Whether she answer or i 
stone her! Come, prophet, and I shall tell 
— but far away from here — out_in the d esert, 
can bear us, no one see us, for 

The Lawyer. [Ertten and laJeea The Da 
arm] Have you forgotten your duties 3^ 

The Daughter. Oh, heavens, no! But 
duties. 

The Lawtbr. And your child P 

The Daughter. My child — what of it? 

The Lawyer. Your child is crying for you 

The Daughter. My child! Woe, I am < 
And this pain in my breast, this anguish — whi 

The Lawteh. Don't you knowP 

The Daikihteb. Na 
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-The L*.wter <; It b re morae. 

The Dadohter. la that remorse P 

The Lawteb. Yes, and it follows every neglected du^; 
reiy pleasure, even the most innocent, if innocent pleasures 
dst, which seems doubtful; and every suffering inflicted upon 
ae's fellow-beings. 

The Dauohteb. And there is no remedy ? 

Tbb Lawtgb. Yes, but on]y one. It consists in doing 
MI T du^ at once ■ 

The Dauobteb. You look like a demon when you speak 
lat word duty — And when, as in my case, there are two 
uties to be met ? 

The Lawybr. Meet one first, and then the other. 

The DAnoBi^nt. The lugbest first — therefore, you look 
Iter my cluld, and I shall do my du^ — — 

The Lawyer. Your child suffers because it misses you — 
ui you bear to know that a human being is suffering for your 
Jte? ^ 

The Dauqhter. Now strife has entered, my soul — it is 
»it in two, and the halves are being pulled in opposite direc- 
onal 

The Lawyer. Such, you know, are life*s little discords. 

The Daughter. Oh, how it is pulhng! 

The Poet. If you could only know how I have s prea d 
inow and ruin around me by the ezerctae of my calling- 
id note that I say caUmg, which carries with it the highest 
11^ ot all — then you would not even touch my hand. 

The Daughter. What do you mean? 

The Poet. I had a father who put his whole hope on me 
I lus only son, destined to continue his enterprise. I ran 
iray from the business college. My father grieved himself 
< death. My mother wanted me to be religious, and I could 
A do what she wanted — and she disowned me, I had a 
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fnend who assisted me through trying daja of need — and that 
friend acted as a ^rant againat those on whoie behalf I was 
speaking and writing. And I had to strike down my friend 
and ben^actor in order to save my soul j;. Since then I have 
had no peacej^ Men call me devoid of honour, infamoiia— and 
it does not help that my consdence says, "you have done 
right," for in the next moment it is saying, "you have done 
wrong." Such is life>' 

The Dattohteb. Come with me into the desert 

Thb Lawteb. Your child 1 

The Dauohteb. [Indicating all those present] Here are 
my children. By fegn selvea they are y>od, but if t.hgy nnly 
come togethw, then they quarrel and turn into demona — 
Farewell! 

Outside the casfU. The same scenery as in the first scene of the 
firA ad. But now the grounS'tirfmiAef^M «asUevaU is 
covered viith fimeers — hive monk's-hood or aconite. On the 
roof of the castle, at the very top of its lantern, there is a 
ekiysan&emum. bud ready to open. The castle vn/ndows 
are illitminaUS^ioiih candles. 

The Dattghteb and The Poet. 

Thb Dauohtbr. The hour is not distant when, with the 
help of the flames, I shall once more ascend to the ether. 
?l>at_^u_call to die, and what you approach'in fSar. - > .^- . 

The Poet. Fear of the unknown. j** ' 

The DAroHTER. Which is known to you. '. J(/ 

The Poet. Who knows it? 

The Dauohter. AU! Why do you not believe your \ 
prophets ? 

The Poet. Prophets have always been disbeUeved/ Why 
is that so? And "if God has spoken, why will men not 
believe then?" His connndng power ought to be irresistible. 

The Daughter. Have you always doubted ? 
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The Pobt. No, I have had certaiufy many times. But 
Fter & while it passed away, like a dieam when you wake ug^ 

The Oauqhter. It is aot easy to be huoiaa! 

The Poet. You see and admit itP 

The Daughter. I do. 

The Poet. Listen! Was it not Indra that once sent his 
:>n down here to receive the complaints of mankind!^ 

The Daughter. Thus it happened — and how was he 
xsived? 

The Port. How did he fill his mission P— to answer with 
nother question. 

The Daughter. And if I may reply with still another — 
'as not man's position bettered by his visit to the earth ^ 
jiswer truly! 

The Poet. Bettered ?— Yes, a little/ A very little— 
lut instead of asking questions — will you not tell the riddle ? 

The Daughter. Yes. But to what use ? You will not 
elieve me. 

The Poet. In you I shall believe, for I know who you are. 

The Dacghteb. Then I shall tell! In the morning of 
!ie ages, before the sun was shining, Brahma^Jtli&uluiiiiifi 
rimal force, let himself be persuaded by Maya. tbawAskU — . 
joftcTjJo propa^te.Jum^lI- This meeting of the divine 
rimal matter with the earth-matter was the fall of heavens 
ito sin. Thus the world , eiiistence , ma^l ^ ^indf are not hing ^"*- 

phantom, an ajSpea rance. a dream-image 

The Poct. My dream I 

The Daughter. A dieam of truth! But in order to 
ree themselves from the earth-matter, the offspring of Brahma 
eek privation and suffering. There you have sufTeriDg as 

liberator. But this craving for suffering comes into con- 
ict with the craving for enjoyment, or love — do you now 
nderstand what love is, with its utmost joys mei^ed into its 
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utnVist sufferings, with its mixture of what is most sweet and 
mos> bitter P Can you now grasp what woman is ? Woman, 
throi' gh wh om ain and death found their way into life? 

Tie Poet. I understand! — And the end? 

The Daughter. You know it : conflict between the pain 
of enjoyment and the pleasure of suffering — between the pangs 
of the peni tent and thejoya of the prodigal 

The Poet. A conflict it is then P 

The Dauohter. Conflict between oppoaitea produces en- 
ergy, as fire and water pve the power of ateam 

~*Thb Pobt. But peace? Rest? 

The Daughter. Hush! You muat aak no more, and I 
can no longer answer. The altar is already adorned for 
the sacrifice — the flowers are standing guard — the candles are 
lit — there are white sheets in the windows — spruce boughs 
have been spread in the gateway 

The Poet. And you say this as calmly as if for you suffer- 
ing did not exist! 

The Datjohtbr. You think soP — I have suffered all 
your sufferings, but in a hundredfold degree, for my sensations 
were so much more acute "" 

TheT^obt. Bdate your sorrow! 

The Daughter, Poet, could you tell yours so that not 
one word went too tar P Could your word at any time ap- 
proach joyi-thouf^P "~ - - 

The Poet. No, you are right! To myself I appeared like 
one struck dumb, and when the mass listened admiringly to 
my song, I found it mere noise — for this reason, you see, I 
have always felt ashamed when they praised me. 

The Dauohter. And then you ask me — Look me 
straight in' the eye! 

The Poet. I cannot bear your glance 
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Tbe Daugbteb. How could you bear my word then, irere 
I to speak in your tongue ? 

The Poet. But tell me at least before you go: from what 
did you suffer most of all down here ? 

The Daughter. From — tm^ to feel my vision weakened 
_by_aa eyej_my hearing blunted by an ear, and my thoUghl, 1117 
bright and buoyant thought, bouud in labyrinthine coib of 
fat You have seen a brain — ^what roundabout and sneaking 



The Poet. Well, thi^ is because all the right-min<kd think 
cro okedly !l^ " 

The Daughter. Malicious, always malic^ug; all of you! 

The Poet. How could one possibly be otherwise ? 

The Daughter. First of all I now shake the dust from 
my feet — tbe^lirttuul th&clAy.— ** 

[Takeg off her shoes and jAds them into Ihejire. 
\ The Portress. [Puts her shawl into the fire] Perhaps I 
may bum my shawl at the same time P [Qoe« out. 

\ The Officer. [Enters] And I my roses, of which only tbe 
thorns are left [Qoet ovt. 

The BiLLPoaTBR. [Enters] My bills may go, but never the 
dipnet! [Goes md. 

The GiuiziEii. [Enters] The diamond that opened tbe 
door — good-bye! ^* [Qoet out. 

The Lawtbr. [Enters] The minutea of tbe great process 
concerning the pope's beard or the water loss in the sources of 
the Ganges. [Qoet out. 

\ Master of Quarantins. [Enters] A small contribution in 
shape of the black mask that made me a blackamoor against 
my will! [Ooes ovl. 

Victoria. [Enters] My beautf, my sorrow! [Qoet out. 

'^ Edith. [Enters] My plainness, my sorrow! [Qoet out. 
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The Bundman. [Eviert; puUhU hand into the fire] I give 

my hand for my eye. [Ooee out. 

Don Juan in his wheel chair; She and The Fbiend. 

Don Juan. Hurry upl Hurry up! Lifebshortl 

[Leavee witk Ihe other two. 

The Poet. I have read that when the end of Kfe draws 
near, eveiything and evetybody rushes by in continuous re- 
view — Is this the end ? 

The Daiighteb. Y«s,4tia-my end. Farewell! 

The Poet. Give us a parting word. 

The Datjohtsb. No, I cannot Do you believe that your 
words can express our thoughts P 

Dean or Thboloot. [Enter* in a rage} I am cast off by 
God and persecuted by man; I am deserted by the govern- 
ment and scorned by my colleagues! How am I to believe 
when nobody else believes ? How am I to defend a god that 
does not defend lus own ? Bosh, that's what it is ! 

[Throws a book on the fire and goes out. 

The Poet, [SnatfAee the book out t^thejire] Do you know 
what it is? A martyrolo^ a calendar with a mar^ for 
each day of the year. 

The Daughtes. Mar^F 

The Poet. Yes, one that has been tortured and killed on 
account of his faith! Tell me why ? — Do you think that all 
who are tortured suffer, and that all who are killed feel pain P 
Suffering is said toJie s^vatiOTii_aad deallLaJiheralionl.^-^ 

Christihe. \With dipt of paper] I paste, I paste until 
there is nothing more to paste 

The Poitt, And if heaven should split in twain, you would 
tiy to paste it together — Away! 

Christine. Are there no double windows in this castle P 

The Poet. Not one, I tell you. 

Cbbistine. Well, thee I'll go. [Goee out. 
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The Dauohtkh. 
llie parting hour haa come, the end draws near. 

And lUlW farewell, thmijtrPAmjpg fhilH frf nmn. 

Thou sip^r, who alone knows how to lijel . ' 

When from thy winged flight above the earth 
At times thou sweepest downward to the dust. 
It is to touch it only, not to stay 1 

And as I go— how, in the parting hour. 
As one must leave (or e'er a friend, a place. 
The heart with longing swells for what one loves. 
And with r«^;ret for all wherein one ffuled! 
Oi now the pangs of life in all their force 
I feel: I know at last the lot of man-l^ 
Regretfully one views what once was scorned;'' 
For ains one never sinned remorse is felt; / 
To stay one craves, but equally to leave; 
Aa if to horses tied that puD apart, 
.One's heart is split in twain, one's feelings len^ 
By indecision, contrast, and discordv' 

Farewell! To all thy fellow-men make known 

That where I go I shall forget them not; 

And in thy name their grievance shall be placed 

Before the throne. Farewell! 
She goet into the oattk. Music is heard. The hack- 
grouad is lit up by the burning castle and reveals a 
waU of human face*, queduming, grieving, despairing. 
Aa the castle breaks into flames, the bud on the roof 
openswiaa gigipftiic chTj/sanihemum flower. 

Curtain. 
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CHARACTERS 

The JtTDGE, 27 ytars 
The Pastor, 60 years 
The Babon, 42 yeart 
The Baboness, 40 yean 

AUXAMDER EkLCND 
EuiUNTJEL WiCKBEEtO 

Cabl Johan Siobebg 
Eric Otto Bohan 



Olof Andebbson of Wik 
Cabl Peteb ANDEBsaoN of 

Bebqa 
Alex Wallin 
Andebs Eric Ruth 
SwEi) OscAB Erlin 

AVGUBT AliSANDEB VAfW 

Ltntwio Obtmam 

The Clerk op the Cocbt 

The Shebiff 

The Constable 

The Lawyeb 

Alexandebsson, a farmer 

Alua Jonsson, a lervant ffirl 

The Muxmaid 

The Fabu Hand 

Spectatobb 
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Acourl-room. Door andwimhwtinthe background. Through 
the wiiuJowi are seen the churchyard and the beU-lotoer. 
Door on the right. On the left, the desk of the judge on a 
platform. The front fide of the desk is decorated in gold, 
tnith the judicwl emblems of the sword and the scales. On 
hath sides of the desk are placed diairs and small titles for 
the tu>etve jurors. In the centre of the room, beaches for 
the spectators. Along the sides of the room are cupboards 
built into the walls. On the doors of these are potted court 
wiUces and schedules of market tolls. 

SCENE I 
The Sherift and The Constable 

The Sberiff. Did you ever see such a lot of people at the 
BUmmer sesaioiu before ? 

The Constable. Not in fifteen years, or since we had the 
big murder at Alder Lake. 

Sheriff. Well, this stoiy here is almost as good as a double 
parricide. That the Baron and the Baroness are going to 
separate is scandal enough, but when on top of it tbe families 
take to wrangling about properties and estates, then it's easy 
to see that there's gtnng to be a hot time. The only thing 
wanting now is that they get to fighting over the child, too, 
and then King Solomon himself can't tell what's right 

Constable. What is there behind this case anyhow P Some 
say this and some say that, but the blame ought to rest on 
somebody? 
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Shebiff. I don't know about that Sometiinea it is ao- 
xidy's fault when two quarrel, and then agean one alone is to 
>lame for the quarrel of two. Now take my old shrew, for 
nstance, she's running around at home scolding for dear life 
ill by herself when I am away, they tell me. Besides, this 
s not just a quarrel, but a full-fledged criminal case, and in 
nost such one party is complainant, or the one that has been 
vronged, and the other is defendant, or the one that has com- 
nitted the crime. But in this case it is not easy to tell who b 
^Hty, for both parties are at once complainants and defen- 
lanta. 

Constable. Well, well, queer things do happen these days. 
It's as if the women had gone crazy. My old one has spells 
vhen she says that I should bear children also, if there was any 
ustice in things— just as if the Lord didn't know how he made 
lis own creatures. And then I get long rigmaroles about her 
ieing human also, just as if I didn't know that before, or had 
aid anything to the contrary; and of her being tired of acting 
IS my servant girl, when, for a fact, I am not much better than 
ler hired man. 

Shkriff. So-o. So you have got that kind of plague in 
'our house too. Mine reads a paper she gets at the manor, and 
hen she tells me as something wonderful, one day, that some 
aimer's lass has turned mason, and the next that an old 
voman has set upon and beaten her sick husband. I cannot 
[uite get at what's the meaning of it all, but it looks most as 
f she was mad at me for being a man. 

Constable. Mighty queer, that's what it is. [Offers »nyff\ 
i'ine weather we're having. The rye is standing as thick as 
he hairs in a fox fell, and we got over the black frosts without 
> hitch. 

Sheriff. There is nothing of mine growing, and good 
rears are bad for me: no esecutioos and no auctions. Do 
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you know anyOiiiig about the new judge who is going to hold 
court to-day P 

Constable. Not much, but I understand he's a youngster 
who has just got his appointment and is going to sit for the 
first time now 

Sheriff. And they say he is reli^ua. Hm! 

Constable. Hm-hm!— They're taking an awful time 
over the church services this year. 

Sheriff. [Ptda a hig Bible on the judge'g desk and a amoUer 
one on each one of the jurors' tabUs] It cannot be long till 
they're done now, for they have been at it most of an hour. 

Constable. He's a wonder at preaching, is the Pastor, 
once he geta going. [Pause] Are the parties to put in a per- 
- sonal appearance f 

Sheriff. Both of them, so I guess we'll have some scrap- 
ping — [The beU in the tower begins to ring] There, now they're 
done — Just give the tables a wiping, and I think we are 
ready to start. 

CoNBTABLB. And there's ink in all the wells ? 



SCENE II 

The Baron and the Baroness etiier. 

Babon. [In a Uno tmce to the Baroness] Then, before we 

part for a year, we are perfectly agreed on all points. First, 

no recriminations in court? 

Baroness. Do you think I would care to lay open the 
intimate details of our common life before a lot of curious 



Baron. So much the better! And further: you keep the 
child during the year of separation, provided it may visit me 
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when I so de«re, and provided it is educated in accordance 
with the prindples laid down hj me and approved by you 7 

Baboness. Exactiy! 

Babon. And out of the income from the estate I ^ve you 
three thousand crowns during the year of separation 7 

Babonesk. Agreed. 

Baron. Then I have nothing more to add, but ask only to 
bid you good-bye. Why we part is known only to you and 
me, and for the sake of our son no one else must know It But 
for his sake I beg you also: start no fight, lest we be goaded 
into soiling the names of his parents. It is more than likely, 
anyhow, that life in Its cruelty will make him suffer for our 
divorce. 

Babonesb. I don't care to fight as long as I may keep my 
child. 

Babon. Let us then concentrate our attention on the child's 
welfare and forget what has happened between us. And re- 
member another thing: if we fight about the child and ques- 
tion each other's fitness to take care of it, the judge may take 
it away from both of us and put it with some of those religious 
people who will bring it up in hatred and contempt for its 
parmts. 

Babonebs. That's impossible! 

Babon. Such, my dear, is the law. 

Babonbsb. It is a stupid law. 

Babon. Maybe, but it balds; and for you no less than for 
others. 

Baboness. It is unnaturall And I should never submit 
toil 

Babon. You don't have to, as we have decided to raise no 
objections against each other. We have never agreed before, 
but on this one point we are at coie, are we not: to part with- 
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out any kind of bostilitf F [To the Sheriff] Could tlie Baron- 
ess be permitted to wait in that room over there F 
Sheriff. Certainly, walk right in. 

The BjUiON eacorta the Baroness to the door on the right. 
and leavet then himtdf ihravgh the door in the back- 
ground. 



SCENE III 

TheSHiw.¥T. ^Ae Constable. ^Ae Lawyer. Auia 
JoNBSON. The Milkmaid. The Farm Hand. 

Lawyer. [ 7*0 Alma Jonsson] Look here, my g>rl: that you 
have stolen, I don't doubt for a moment; but as your master 
has no witnesses to it, you are not guil^. But as your master 
has called you a thief in the presence of two witnesses, he b 
guil^ of slander. And now you are complainant and he 
defendant Remember this one thing: the first duly of a 
criminal is — to deny! 

Alha Jonsson. But please, sir, didn't you just say I was 
no criminal, and master wasF 

Lawyer. You are a criminal because you have committed 
a theft, but as you have called for a lawyer, it is my unmis- 
takable duty to dear you and convict your master. There- 
fore, and for the last time: deny! [To the witnesses] And as 
to tite witnesses, what are they going to testify ? Listen: a 
good witness sticks to the case. Now you must bear in mind 
that the question is not whether Alma has stolen anything or 
not, but only whether Alexandersaon said that she had stolen. 
For, uaxk you, he has no right to prove his assertions, but 
we have. Why it should be so, the devil only knows! But 
that's none of your business. Therefore: keep your tongues 
atiMght and your fingers on the Bible! 
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Milkmaid. Lord, but I'm that scared, for I don't know 
what I'm going to sajr! 
Farm Hand. You say as I do, and then you won't be Ijing. 






The Judge and the Pastor mier. 

Judge. Permit me to thanlc you (or the sermon. Pastor. 

Pastor. Oh, don't mention it. Judge. 

Judge. Yes — for, as you know, this is my.first court To 
tell the truth, I have felt some fear of this career, into which 
I have been thrown almoat against my wilL For one thing, 
the laws are so imperfect, the judicial practices so uncertain, 
and human nature so full of falsehood and dissimulation, that 
I have often wondered how a judge could dare to express any 
definite o^nnion at all. And to-day you have revived all my 
old fears. 

Pastor. To be conscientious is a duty, of course, but to be 
sentimental about it won't do. And as everything else on this 
earth b imperfect, there is no reason why we should e^iect 
judges and judgments to be perfect 

Judge. That may be, but it does not prevent me from har- 
bouring a sense of tremendous respon^bility, as I have men's 
fates in my hand, and a word spoken by me may show its 
effects through generations. I am espetaally thinking td this 
separation suit started by the Baron and his wife, and I have 
to ask you — ^you who have administered the two prescribed 
warnings before the Vestry Board — what is your view con- 
cerning their mutual relations and relative guilt P 

Pastor. In oUier words. Judge, you would either put me 
in your own place or base your decision on my testimony. 
And all I can do is to refer you to the minutes of the board. 
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Judge. Yes, the minutes — 1 know tliein. But it is 
just what does not appear in the minutes that I need to 
know. 

Pastor. What charges the couple made against each other 
at the private hearings must be my secret. And besides, how 
can I know who told the truth and who lied ? I have to tell 
jou what I told them: there is no reason why I should believe 
more in one than in the other. 

Jddge. But were you not able to form some kind of opinion 
in the matter during the hearings 7 

Pastor. When I heard one, I formed one opinion, and 
another when I was hearing the other. In a word: I have 
no settled view in this question. 

Judge. But I am to express a definite view — I, who know 
nothing at all. 

Pastob. That is the heavy task of the judge, which I could 
never undertake. 

Judge. But there are witnesses to be heard ? Evidence to 
be obtained P 

Pastor. No, they are not accusing each other in public 
And furthermore: two false witnesses will fumbh suffident 
proof, and a perjurer will do just as well. Do you think I 
would base my judgment on servant gossip, on the loose- 
tongued chatter of envious neighbours, or on the spiteful par- 
tisanship of relatives ? 

JuDQE. You are a terrible sceptic. Pastor. 

Pastoh. Well, one gets to be so after six^, and particularly 
after having tended souk for for^t-yesra. The habit of lying 
clings like ori^nal sin, and I believe that all m«i lie/) As 
children we lie out of fearf as^own-upa, out of interest, need, 
instinct for self-preservation; and I have known those who 
lied out of sheer kindliness. In the present case, and in so 
far as tlua married couple is concerned, I fear you will find 
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it very baxd to figure out who has told most of the truth, sad 
all I can do is to warn you againat being caught in the snares 
set by preconceived opinions. You were married not long 
ago yourself, and you are still under the spell of the young 
woman's witchery. For this reason you may easily become 
prejudiced in favor of a young and charming lady, who is an 
unhappy wife and a mother besides. On the other hand, 
you have also recently become a father, and as such you cannot 
escape being moved by the impending separation of the father 
from his child. Beware of sympathy with either side, for 
sympathy with one is cruel^ to the other. 

Judge. One thing will make my task more easy at least, 
and that is their mutual agreement on the principal points. 

Pastor. Don't rely too much on that, for it is what they all 
say. And when they appear in court, the smouldering fire 
breaks into opea flames. In this case a tiny spaHc will be 
enough to start a conflagration. Here comes the jury. Well, 
good-by for a while! I stay, although I shall not be seen. 



SCENE V 

Tke Twelve Jtirors enter. The Sheriff rings a beU 
from the open doorway in ihe badcground. The mem- 
ben of the Court take their teaU. Spectatoba pour 
into the room. 
JuDoi:. With a reminder of the provisions in Chapter 
Eleven, Sections Five, Six, and Eight, of the Criminal Code, as 
to the peace and order that must be maintained in Court, I 
hereby declare the proceedings of the Court opened. [fVhie- 
pert tot^ Clerk OFTHE Court; then] Will the newly chosen 
jury please take the oath. 

JimoBs. [RtM, each one putting ihe fingers of one hand on 
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&e Bible in front of him; then they apeak in unia<m except 
when their namea are being read out] 

I, Alexander Eklund; 

I, Emmanuel Wickbei^; 

I, Carl Johan SjBberg; 

I, Eric Otto Boman; 

I, Arenfrid SSderberg; 

I, Olof AndeTsson of Wik; 

I, Carl Peter Anderason of Be^a; 

I, Axel Wallin; 

I, Anders Eric Ruth; 

I, Swen Oscar Erlin; 

I, August Alexander Taaa; 

I, Ludwig Oatman; 
[ail at once, keeping time and ipeaking wiih low voicet in a low 
pOch} promise and swear by God aud His H0I7 Goapel, that 
I will and shall, according to my beat reason and conscience, 
judge rightly in all cases, no less for the poor than for the 
rich, and decide in accordance with the law of God and that 
of this country, as well as its l^ol statutes: [in a higher pitch 
and with raised vmeei\ never tamper with the law or further 
any wrong, for the sake of either kinship by blood, kinship 
by marriage, friendship, envy, ill-will, or fear; nor for the 
sake of bribe or gift or any other cause, under any form what- 
soever: and not make him responsible who has no guilt, or 
set him free who is guil^. [Raising their voices stiU further] 
Neither before judgment nor afterward, neither to parties in 
court nor to otheis, am I to discover such counsel as may be 
taken by the Court behind closed doors. All this I wilt and 
shall futhfully keep as an honest and upright judge, without 
fell deceit or design — [Pauw] So help God my life and soul! 
[The JmtoHa ait dovm. 
Judge. [To the Sbbriff] Call the case of Alma Jonsson 
against the farmer Alexandersson. 
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EfUer the Lawteb, ALEXANDEBseoN, Alua Jonssom, 
the Milkmaid, the Farm Hand. 
Sheriff. [CaUt out] The servant giil Aima Jonsson and 
farmer Alexandersson. 

uKWTER. I wish to present my power of attorney for the 
QplainanL 

Fudge. [Examinei the gubmiited document; then] llie ser- 
it giri Ahna Jonsson has had writ served on her fonner 
ster, Alezandersaon, bringing charges under Chapter Six- 
n. Section Bight, of the Criminal Code, providing for im- 
wnment of not more than six months, or a fine, because 
^xandersson has called her a thief without supporting his 
usation or making l^al charges. What have jniu to say. 



^LEXANDEBsaoN. I cftllcd her a thief because I caught her 

aling. 

Fudge. Have you witnesses to her theft? 

^EXANDEBSSON. No, as luck would have it, there's no 

ncsscs, for I mostly go about by myself. 

Fudge. Why did you not make a charge agtunst her f 

^LEXANDEBSSON. Well, I never go to court And then 

sn't the usage among us masters to prosecute household 

fts, partly because there are so many of 'em, and partly be- 

ise we don't like to spoil a servant's whole future. 

Fudge. Alma Jonsson, what have you to say in amwer to 



^LMA Jonsson. 

Lawyer. You keep quiet! Alma Jonsson, who is not a 

endant in this case, but the complaitiant, asks to have her 
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witnesses heard in order that she may prove the slander ut- 
tered against her b; Alexaodersson. 

JimoE. As Alexandersson has admitted the slander, I shall 
ask for no witnesses. On the other hand, it is of importance 
for me to know whether Alma Jonsson be guil^ of the offence 
mentioned, for if Alexandersson had reasonable grounds for 
his utterance, this will be held a mitigating circumstance when 
sentence b passed. 

Lawteb. I must take exception to the statement made by 
the Court, for by Chapter Sixteen, Section Thirteen, of the 
Criminal Code, one charged with slander is denied the right 
to bring evidence aa to the truth of his defamation. 

Judge. Parties, witnesses, and spectators will retire so t^at 
the Court may consider the case. 

[All go out except the members oftke Court. 



SCENE VII 
The Coukt, 
Judge. Is Alexandersson an honest and reUable man ? 
All the Jurors. Alexandersson is a reliable man. 
Judge. Is Alma Jonsson known as an honest servant ? 
Eric Otto Bouan. I had to discharge Alma Jonsson last 
year for petty thievery. 

Judge. And nevertheless I have now to fine Alexandersson. 
• There is no way out of it. Is he poor ? 

Ludwig Osthan. He's behind with his Crown taxes, and 
bis crop failed last year. So I guess the fine will be more than 
he can cany. 

Judge. And yet I can find no reason to postpone the case, 
as it is a clear one, and Alexandersson has no right to prove 
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anjihing on hii side. Htts any one here anything to add or 
object? 

Alexander Ekldnd. I would just ask leave to make a 
general reflection. A case like this, where one not only inno- 
cent, but offended agunst, haa to take the punlshmoit, while 
the thief has his so-called honour restored, may easily bring 
about that people grow less forbearing toward their fetlow- 
Ziji men, and that taking cases to court grows more common. 

' frji Judge. Thb is quite possible, but general reflections have 

. [Tl no place in the proceedings, and the Court has to make a de- 

' '"i;! cision. Consequently my one question to the jaiy is: can 

_.': ''f\t AlexandeissoD be held guil^ under Chapter Sixteen, Section 

: 'i^^ Thirteen, of the Criminal Code ? 

■.; ., a All the Jttbobs. Yes. 

^.i_jt^ Judge. [To the SnEKirF] Call in the parties and the wit- 



SCENE VIII 

All return. 

Judge. In the case of Ahna Jonsson against the fanner 
Alexandersson, Alexandersson ia sentenced to pay a fine of 
one hundred crowns for slander. 

Alexandersson. But I saw her stealing with my own 
eyes! — That's what one gets for being kindl 

Lawyer. [To Alua Jonsbon] What did I tell you! If 
jou only deny, everything is all right Alexandersson acted - 
like a fool and denied nothing. If I had been his counsel, 
and he had denied the charge, I should have challenged your 
witnesses, and there you would have been! — Now we'll go 
out and settle up this business. 

[Qoee out wHk Alma Jonbson and the wttnetMS. 
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Alexandersson. [To the Sheriff] And perhaps I have 
now got to give Alma her papers and write down that she has 
been honest and faithful ? 

Sheouff. That's none of my concern! 

Alexandersson. [To the Cosstable] And for a thing like 
Uiis I am to lose house and land! Who'd believe it, that jus- 
tice means honouiforthe thief and a flogging for him that's 
robbed! Damn it! — Come and have a cup of coSee with 
a stick in it afterward, Oman. 

Constable. Ill come, but don't make a row. 

Alexandebsson. Yes, I'll be damned if I don't, even if it 
should cost me three months ! 

CoNBTABLB. Now please don't make a row— don't make a 



SCENE IX 
The Babon and the Baroness enter ajter awMle. 

JuDOE. [To the Sheriff] Call the separation suit of Boron 
Spiengel and his wife, horn Malmberg. 

Sheriff. Separation suit of Baron Sprengel and his wife, 
bom Malmberg. 

The Baron and the Baboness enter. 

JuDOE. In the proceedings entered against his wife. Baron 
Sprengel declares his intention of not continuing the marriage, 
and requests that, as the warnings of the Vestrj' Board have 
proved fruitless, order be issued for a year's separation in bed 
and board. What objection have you to make to this. Baron- 
ess? 

Baboness. To the separation I make no objection at all 
if I can only have my child. That b my condition. 
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The law recx^isea no conditiona in a case like 
ia for the Court to dispose of the child. 
3s. Why, that's very peculiar! 
For this reason it is of utmost importance that the 
1 who has caused the dissension leading to thb suit 
to appended minutes of the Vestry Board, it ap- 
tlte wife has admitted having at times shown a 
le and difficult disposition, while the husband has 
lo fault Thus, Baroness, you appear to have ad- 

9B. That's a liel 

I find it difficult to believe that the minutes of the 

ud, countersigned by the Pastor and eight other 

f men, can be inaccurate. 

BB. The report ia false! 

Such remarks cannot be made with impunity be- 

May I call attention to the fact that I have volun- 
oidered the child to the Baroness on certain condi- 

And I have to repeat once more what I said before, 
at the case will be decided by the Court and not by 
1 to it Therefore: you deny having caused any 



sa. Indeed, I do! And it is not the fault of one 

uarreL 

This is no quarrel, Baroncas, but a criminal case; 

rmore, you seem now to be displaying a contentious 

!nt as well as incon^derate behaviour. 

SB. Then you don't know my husband. 

Will you please explain yoursdf , for I can base no 

I mere insinuations. 
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Babon. Then I must ask to have the case diamisaed, so that 
I can obtfun separation in other ways. 

JttdOE. The case Is already before the Court and will have 
to be carried to ita conclusion^-f Baroness, you maintain 
then that your husband has caused the estrangement Can 
this be proved ? 

Babonbbs. Yes, it can be proved. 

JCDGE. Please do so then, but bear in mind that it is a 
question of depriving the Baron of his parental rights and also 
of his rights to the proper^. 

Babon£»8. He has forfeited it many times over, and not 
the least when he denied me sleep and*food. 

Ba£OI?. I fed compelled to state that I have never refused 
to let the Baroness sleep. I have merely asked her not to 
sleep in the afternoon, because thereby the house was neg- 
lected and the child left without proper care. As to food, I 
have always left such matters to my wife, and I have only ob- 
jected to some extravagant entertainments, as the n^lected 
household could not bear such expenses. 

Baboness. And be has let me lie sick without calling in a 
physician. 

Babon. The Baroness would always be taken sick when 
she could not have her own way, but that kind of ailment did 
not last long as a rule. After I had brought a specialist from 
the city, and he had declared it to be nothing but tricks, I 
did not judge it necessary to call a physician the next time the 
Baroness was taken sick — because the new pier-glass coat fifty 
crowns less than originally intended. 

Judge. All this is not of such nature that it can be coq- 
wdered when such a aerious case has to be decided. There 
must be some deeper motives. 

Baboness. It ought to be counted a motive that the father 
will not permit the mother to bring up her own child. 
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tU, the Baroaesa left the caie of the child 
ever she tried to assist, things w^it wrong, 
to bring up the boy aa a woman, and not 
uice, she dressed him as a giri until he was 
to this very day, when he is eight years old, 
long as a girl, is forced to sew and cro- 
1 dolls; all of which I regard as injurious 
1 development into a man. On the other 
sd bersdf by dressing up the daughters of 
cutting their hur short, and putting them 
^erally handled by boys. In a word, I 
in's education because I noticed symptoms 
icnt which before this have led to offences 
ilh Chapter of the Criminal Code, 
you are now willing to leave the child in 
ther? 

I have never bewi able to contemplate 
separate nwther and child — and also be- 
ts promised to mend her ways. And for 
inly promised conditionally, and with the 
he law was not to be invoked in the matter, 
lot been able lo keep away fntm recrim- 
nged my mind — especially as, from being 
lave been turned into a defendant, 
s the way this man always keeps his 

oises, like those of other people, have 

)nal, and I have kept them as long as the 

srved. 

! same way he had promised me personal 

marriage. 

7 with the provision that the laws of de- 

>late; but when all bounds were exceeded. 
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and wben ideas (rf license appeared under the name of free- 
dom, then I regarded my promise as annulled. 

BaBonesb. And for this reason he tormeuted me with the 
most absurd jealousy, and that is geuerally enough to make a 
common life unbearable. He even made himself ridiculous 
to the extent of being jeabus of the doctor. 

Bahon. This alleged jealousy may be reduced to an ad- 
vice on my part against the employment of a notorious and 
tattling masseur for an ailment commonly treated by women — 
unless the Baroness is having in mind the occasion when I 
showed our steward the door for smoking in my drawing-room 
and offering cigars to my wife. 

Basonebs. Aa we have not been able to keep away from 
scandal-motjgering, it is just as well that the whole truth should 
get out: the Baron has been guilt/ of adultery. Is not this 
enough to make him unworthy of brin^^ng up my child alone ? 

Judge. Can you prove this. Baroness P 

Babonebs. Yes, I can, and here are letters that show. 

JuDOE. [Receiving the Utters] How long ago did this hap- 
pen? 

BaBoness. a year ago. 

JtmoE. Of course, the time limit for prosecution has al- 
ready expired, but the fact itself weighs heavily against the 
husband and may cause him to lose the child entirely as well 
as a part of the marriage pordon. Do you admit the truth 
of this charge. Baron ? 

Baron. Yes, with remorse and mortification; but there 
were drcumstances which ought to be held extenuating. I 
was forced into humiliating celibacy by the calculated cold- 
ness of the Baroness, although I, and in all courtesy, asked 
as a favour, what the law allowed me to demand as a right. I 
tired of buying her fove, she having prostituted our marriage by 
selling her favours first for power and later for presents and 
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money; and in tbe end I found myself compelled, with the ex- 
press consent of the Buoness, to lake up an irreguUr relation- 
ship. 

Judge. Had you given your consent. Baroness ? 

Babonebs. No, that is not truel I demand proofs! 

Babon. It is true, but I cannot prove it, since the only wit- 
Deas, my wife, denies it 

JciMiE. What is unproved need not be untrue, but a com- 
pact <^ this kind, trespassing upon prevailing laws, must be 
held a pactum turpe and invalid in itself. Baron, so far every- 
thing is against you. 

Baboness. And as the Baron has confessed his guilt with 
remorse and shame, I, who have now become complainant in- 
stead c^ defendant, ask that the Court proceed to render a de- 
cision, as further details are not needed. 

Judge. In my capad^ as presiding officer of tins Court, I 
wish to hear what the Baron has to say in justification, or at 
least in palliation. 

Baron. I have just admitted the charge of adultery and 
have advanced as extenuating circumstaQces, partly that it 
was the result <^ pressing need when, after ten years of married 
life, I suddenly found myself unmarried, and partly that it 
was done with the consent <^ the Baroness herself. As I have 
now oome to believe that all this was a trap set to make a case 
against me, it is my du^, for the sake c^ my son, to hold back 

Baroness. [Exclamuinstiwiivdy] Axell 

Baron. What caused me to break my marital vows was 
the faithlessness of the Baroness. 

Judge. Baron, can you prove that the Baroness has been 
futhless to you ? 

Baron. Nol For I was concerned about the honour ctf the 
family, and I destroyed all proofs that I obtained. But I 
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still venture to believe that, in this matter, the Baroness wil 
stand by the confession she once made to me. 

Judge. Baroaess, do you admit this offence as preceding 
and, therefore, probably causing the lapse of the Baron ? 

Baroness. No! 

JuDGEL Are you willing to repeat under oath that you ar 
innocent of this charge P 

Baroness. Yes! 

Baron. Good heavenal No, she must not do that! N< 
perjury for my sake! 

JvDQE. I ask once more : b the Baroness willing to take thi 
oatbP 

Baroness. Yes. 

Baron. Permit me to suggest tbat the Baroness just now ap 
pears as complainant, and a complaint is not made under oatfa 

Judge. As you have chafed her with a criminal offence 
she is defendant What does the Jury hold ? 

Euuancel Wickbero. As the Baroaess is a party to thi 
suit, it seems to me that she can hardly be allowed to testif 
in her own behalf. 

SwEN Oscar Erlin. It seems to me that if the Barones 
is to testify under oath, then the Baron should also be allowei 
to do so in the same matter, but as oath may not be put agains 
oath, the whole matter remains in the dark. 

August Alexander Vabs. I should say that it is not . 
question of testifying under oath here, but of taking an oat 
on one's own innocence. 

Anders Eric Ruth. Well, isn't that the question whic 
has to be setUed first of all ? 

Axel Wallin. But not in the presence of the parties, a 
the deliberations of the Court are not public. 

Carl Johan Sjoberq. The right of the jury to espres 
itaeU is not limited or conditioned by secrecy. 
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JcDQE. Out of SO m&ay meanings I can get no guidance. 
But aa the guilt ot the Baron can be proved, and that of the Bar- 
oness still Tcmaina unproved, I must demand that the Baroness 
take oath on her innocence. 

BABomsa. I am readyl 

JuDQK. No, wait a momenti — Boron, if you-were granted 
time, would you be able to produce evidence or witneasea in 
support of your charge ? 

Baboi4. This I neithCT con nor will do, as I am not anxious 
to see my dishonour mode public. 

luDQE. The proceedings of the Court will be adjourned 
while I consult with the chairman of the Vestry Board. 

[Slept down and goet tmttollu right. 



SCENE X 

The JcROBS cot^fer m low tonea among themedvee. 
The BiBOS and the Baboness in the background. 
The Spectators /orm group* and talk. 
Babon. [To the Baboness] You do not shrink from per- 
juring yourself? 

Babonsss. I shrink from nothing when my cluld is con- 
cerned. 

Baboh. But if I have proofs ? 
6aboite&8. Well, you have not 

Babon. The letters were burned, but certified copies of 
them sje still in existence. 

Baronesb. You lie to frighten me! 

Babon. To show you how deeply I love my child, and to 
save the mother at least, as I seem to be lost, you — may have 
the procrfs. But don't be ungrateful. 

[Hand» her a bundle ofleOen. 
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Babonisb. That you are a liar, I knew bdore, but tl 
}^>u were scoundrel enough to have the letters copied, thai 
could never have believed. 

Babon. That is jour thanks! But uow both of us i 
ket 

Babonisb. Yes, let both go down — then there will be 
end to the fight 

Babon. la it better for the child to k>se both its parents a 
be left alone in the world ? 

Babonebs. That will never occur! 

Babon. Your absurd conceit, which makes you think yoi 
self above all laws and above other human beings, has lur 
you into starting this fight, in which there can be only one losi 
our sonl What were you thinking of when you began tl 
attati, which could not fail to [»ovoke a defence P Not 
the child, I am sure. But of revenge, I suppose ? Beven 
for what? For my discovery of your guilt? 

Babonbbs. The child? Were you thinking of the cb 
when you dragged me in the mire before this rabble P 

Baron. Helen I — Like wild beasts w« have clawed ea 
other bloody. We have laid our disgrace open to all the 
who take pleasure in our ruin, for in this room we have no< 
single friend. Our child will after this never be able to spe 
of his parents as respectable people; be will not be able 
start life with a recommendation from father and mother; 
will see the home shunned, the old parents isolated and c 
spised, and so the time must come when be will flee usi 

Baboness. What do you want then ? 

Babon. Let us leave the country after selling the pro 

Baboness. And b^n the same squabble all over agai 
I know what will happen: for a week you will be tame, ai 
I then you will abuse me. 
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Babom. Juat think — now thejr are settling our fate in 
there. You cannot hope for a good word from the Fastor, 
whom jou have just called a liar; and I, who am known to be 
no Christian, can expect no mercy either. Oh, I wish I were 
ID the woods, so that I could crawl in under some big roots or 
put my head under a rock — this is more shame than I can 

Baronesb. It is true that the minister hates both of us, 
and it may happen as you say. Why don't you speak to 
him? 

Baroit. Of what? Making up? 

BAJtoiTEsa. Of anything you please, if it only be not too 
late! Oh, if it should be too late I— What can that man 
Alexandersson want that makes him prowl about us two all 
the time? I amafraidof that mani 

Baron. Alexandeisaon is a nice fellow. 

Baboness. Yes, he is nice to you, but not to me — I have 
observed those glances before — Gro and see the Pastor now; 
but take my hand first — I am scared I 

Baron. Of what, dear, (£ what f 

Baroness. I don't know — Everything, everybodyl 

Baron. But not of me ? 

Baronbss. No, not now! It is as if our clothes had been 
caught in the mill wheek, aad we had been dragged into the 
machinery. What have we been doing P What have we 
been doing in our anger? How the^ will enjoy themselves, 
all these who are now seeing the Baron and the Baroness 
stripped naked (uid flogging each other — Oh, I feel as if I 
were standing here without a rag to cover me. 

[She butioju her coat. 

Babon. Calm yourself, n^ dear. It is not exactly the 
proper place to tell you what I have said before: that there 
is only one friend and one home — but we might start over ■ 
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again! — Well, heaven knows 1 No, we cannot do it You 
have gone too far. It is all over. And this last— yes, let i< 
be the last! And it had to come after all the rest No, w< 
ate enemies for lifel And if I let you go away with the chile 
now, then you might marry again— I see that now. Anc 
my child might have a step-father; and I should have to watcl 
another man going about with my wife and child— Or ] 
might myself be going about with somebody else's wend 
hftnging on my arm. No! Either you or I! One of ui 
must be struck downl You or I! 

Babonesb. You 1 For if I let you take the child, you mighi 
marry again, and I might have to see another woman takin{ 
my place with my own child. The mere thought of it couk 
make me a murderess ! A step-mother for my child ! 

Baron. You might have thought of it before! But whei 
you saw me champing at the chain of love that bound me ti 
you, then you believed me mcapahle of loving anybody bu 
yourself. 

Baronkhb. Do you think I ever loved you ? 

Baron. Yes, once at least When I had been faithless h 
you. Then your love grew sublime. And yout pretendet 
scorn made you irresistible. But my error caused you to re 
sped me, too. Whether it was the male or the criminal yoi 
admired most, I don't know, but I believe it was both — i 
must have bewi both, for you are the most typical woman '. 
have ever met And now you are already jealous of a nev 
wife whom I have never thought of. What a pity that yoi 
became my mate! As my mistress, your victory would hav< 
been unchallenged, and your infidelities would only hav< 
seemed the bouquet of my new wine. 

Baroness. Yes, your love was always material. 

Baron. Material as everything spiritual, and spiritual a 
all that is material! My weakness for you, which gavi 
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strength to my feeling, made you believe youraelf the atronger, 
when you were simply coarser, more ill-natured, and more 
unscrupulous than I. 

Baroness. You the stronger 7 You, who never want the 
same thing two minutes in a stretch t You, who as a rule 
never know what you want! 

Babon. Yes, I know perfectly well what I want, but there 
is room in me for both love and hatred, and while I love you 
one minute, I hate you the next And just now I hale you ! 

Baronkbs. Are you now thinking of the child also ? 

Babon. Yes, now and always! And do you know why ? 
Because be is our bve that has taken flesh. He is the memory 
of our beautiful hours, the link that unites our souls, the com- 
mon ground where we must ever meet without wishing to do 
so. And that is why we shall never be able to part, even if our 
separatioii be declared — Oh, if I could only hate you as I 
want tol 



SCENE XI 

The Judge and the Pastor enter tn eonversation and 
remain in ^foreground. 

JtiDOB. Thus I recc^ize the utter hopelessness of seeking 
justice or discovering truth. And it seems to me as if the 
laws were a couple of centuries behind our ideas of right. Did 
I not have to punish Alexandeisson, who was innocent, and 
exonerate the ^rl, who was guilty of theft P And as for this 
separation suit. I know nothing at all about it at this minute, 
and I cannot take upon my conscience to render a decision. 

Pastor. But a decision has to be rendered. 

Judge. Not by me! I shall g^ve up my place and choose 
another profession. 
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Pastor. WTiy, aucfa a scandal would only bring you notori~ 
tty and close every career to you. Keep on judging a few 
years, and you will come to think it quite easy to crush human 
fates like ^g shells. And for that matter, U you want to stand 
clear of this case, let yourself be outvoted by the jury. Then 
they must take the responsibil!^ on themselves. 

JuixiE. That is a way — and I suspect that they will be 
practically at one against me, for I have formed an opinion 
in this matter, which, however, is wholly intuitive and, there- 
fore, not to be trusted — I thank you for your advice. 

Shebiff. [WhohasbeentaJ^ngvnlhALEXjLt*DSBsaoN,«lept 
uftothe Judge] In my capaci^ of public prosecutor, I have 
to report the farmer Alezanderssoa as a witness against 
Baroness Sprengel. 

JtiDOE. In relation to the adultery charge ? 

Shebiff. Yes. 

JiTDGE. [To the Pastor] Here is a new clue that may lead 
to a solution. 

Pastor. Oh, there are lots of dues, if you can only get hold 
of them. 

Judge. But nevertheless it is horrible to see two persons 
who have loved trying to ruin each other. It is like being in a 
slaughter-house ! 

Pastor. Well, that is love, Judgel 

Judge. What then is hatred 7 

PAfrroR. It is the lining of the coaL 

[Th€ Judge goes over and tpeaks to the JtmoBS. 

Baroness. [Coma/orward to the Pastor] Help us. Pastor I 
Help us I 

Pastor. I cannot, and as a deigyman, I must not And 
furthermore, did I not warn you not to play with such serious 
mattaraP You thou^t it so simple to part! Well, part then I 
The law will not prevent you, so don't put the blame on it 
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SCENE XII 
All oa before. 

JtiDOB. The Court will now resume its proceedings. Ac- 
cording to the report of the public prosecutor. Sheriff Wiberg, 
a new witness has appeared against the Baroness and is ready 
to affirm her guilt under the chai^ of adultery. Farmer 
Alexanderssonl 

Ai.EXANDERsaoN. I am here. 

Jddoe. How can you prove your assertion? 

Alexakdersson'. I saw tLe offence committed. 

Babonbbs. He is lying! Let him bring proof! 

Alexandebsson. Proof ? I'm a witness now, ain't I ? 

BjiBONEsa. Your assertion is no proof, although you happen 
to be called a witness for the moment 

Alexjlndersson. Maybe the witness has to have two more 
witnesses, and those still others P 

Baroness. Yea, it might be needed when one cannot tell 
whether the whole lot are Ijnng or not 

Babon. The testimony of Alexandersson will not be re- 
quired. I b^ leave to offer the Court all the correspondence 
by which the marital infidehty of the Baroness stands com- 
pletely proved — Here are the originals; copies of them will 
be found in the possession of defendant 

[The Baroness -uttera a cry but controls herself quickly. 

Judge. And yet. Baroness, you were willing to take the oath 
a little while ago ? 

Baboxess. But I didn't take it! And now I think the Baron 
and I may cry quits. 

JimoE. We do not let one crime cancel another. The 
account of each one has to be settled separately. 
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Baronbsb. Then I want to file a claim at once againat the 
Baron for my dowiy which be has squandered. 

Judge. If you have squandered yaai wife's dowry. Baron, 
it might be well to settle that matter right here. 

Babon. The Baroness brought with her sis thousand crowns 
in stoclc that was then unsalable and soon became wholly 
vorthleaa. As at the time of our marriage she held a posi- 
tion as a telegrapher and declared herself unwilling to take sup- 
port from her husband, we made a marriage contract and 
agreed that each one should be self-supporting. But she lost 
her position after the marriage, and I have been supporting 
ber ever since. To this I had no objection whatever, but as 
she is now putting in bills, I shall ask leave to present one of 
my own to meet hers. It totals up to thir^-five thousand 
crowns, this being one-third of the household expenses since 
the beginning of our marriage, and I being willing to take 
two-thirds upon jnyself . 

JusOG. Have you this agreement in black and white. Baron? 

Baron. I have not 

Judge. Have you any documents to prove the disposition 
of your dowry. Baroness ? 

Baronsbs. I didn't think at the time it would be necessary 
to get anything in writing, as I supposed myself to be dealing 
with honourable people. 

Judge. Then this whole question cannot come under con- 
sideration here. The jury will please step into the small court- 
room for discussion of the case and formulatioD of a decision. 
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SCENE XIII 
Th« Jury and the Juooe go out to the right. 

Ai.EXANDEit8S0N. [To the Sheriff] This here justice is 
more than I can get any sense out of. 

Shebiff. 1 think it would be wiser for you to go right home 
now, or you might have the same experience as the farmer 
from Mariestad. Did you ever hear of it ? 

Alexandersson. No. 

Sheriff, Well, he went to court as spectator, was dragged 
into the case as witness, became a par^ to it, and ended up 
with a flogging at the whipping-post 

AuiXANDERsaoN. Oh, hell! But I believe it of 'em! I 

believe anything of 'em ! [Goes out. 

The Baron joina the Baroness in the foreground. 

Babonebs. You find it hard to keep away from me. 

Baron. Now I have struck you down, and I am bleeding 
to death myself, for your blood is mine 

Baroness. And how clever you are at making out bills! 

Baron. Only when it comes to counter-claims! Your cour- 
age is that of despiur, or that of a person sentenced to death. 
And when you leave here, you will collapse. Then you will 
no longer be able to load your sorrow and guilt on me, and 
you will be suffering from remorse. Do you know why I have 
not killed you ? 

Baroness. Because you did not dare! 

Baron. No ! Not even the thought of hell could have held 
me back — for I don't believe in it But thb was the thought 
that did it: even if you get the child, you will be gone in five 
years, That is what the doctor tells me. And then the child 
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might be left without eith» father or mother. Think of it — 
all alone in the world I 

BABONEsa. Five yearsi — It b a lie! 

Baron. In five years ! And then I am left behind with the 
child whether you want it or not 

Baroness. Oh no! For then my family wiU bring suit to 
get the child away from you. I don't die when I die ! 

Babon. Evil never dies I That is ao! But can you explain 
why you grudge me the child, and grudge the child me, whom 
it needs? Is it sheer malice — aicraviog for revenge that 
punishes the child P[7'A« Baroness remains aUent] Do you 
know, I remarked to the Pastor that I thought possibly you 
might have some doubts concerning the child's parentage, 
and that this might be a reason why you would not let me have 
the child, lest my happiness be built on a false foundation. 
And he replied: No, I don't think her capable of it — not of 
such a fine motive — I don't think you know yourself what 
makes you so fanatical about this one thing: it is the yearning 
for continued existence that goads you into maintaining your 
hold. Our son has yoiu- body, but my soul, and that soul you 
cannot rid him of. In him you will have me back when you 
least expect it; in him you will find my thoughts, my tastes, 
my passions, and for this reason you will hate him one day, as 
you hate me now. That is what I fearl 

Baroness. You seem still a little afraid that he may be- 
come mine? 

Baron. In your quality of mother and woman, you have 
a certain advantage over me with our judges, and although 
justice may throw dice blindfolded, there is always a little lead 
OQ one side of each die. 

Baroness. You know how to pay compliments even in the 
moment (A separation. Perhaps you don't hate me as much 
as you pretraid ? 
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Baron. Frankly speaking, I think that I hate not so much 
you as my dishonour, though you, too, come in for a share. 
And why this hatred ? Perhaps I have overkraked that you 
are near the forties, and that a masculine element is making 
its appearance in you. Perhaps it is this element that I no- 
tice in your kiases, in your embraces — perhaps that is what I 
find so repulsive 7 

Baroness. Perhaps. Far the sorrow of my life has been, 
as you well know, that I was not bom a man. 

Baron. Perhaps that became the sorrow of my life! And 
now you tiy to avenge yoursdf on nature for having played 
with you, and so you want to bring up your son as a woman. 
Will you promise me one thing ? 

Baeu>nbss. Will you promise me one thing? 

Baron. What is the use of promising ? 

Baroness. No. let us give no more promises. 

Baron. Will you answer a question truthfully? 

Baroness. If I told the truth, you would think I lied. 

Babon. Yea, so I should! 

Baroness. Can you see now that all is over, for ever ? 

Baron. For everl It was for ever that we once swore to 
love each other. 

Baroness. It is too bad that such oaths must be taken I 

Baron. Why so ? It Is always a bond, such as it is. 

Baroness. I never could bear with bonds! 

Baron. Do you tlunk it would have been better for us not 
to bind ourselves ? 

Baroness. Better for me, yes. 

Baron. I wonder. For then you could not have bound me. 

Baroness. Nor you me. 

Baeion. And so the result would have been the same — aa 
when you reduce fractions. Consequently: not the law's 
fault; not our own; not anybody else's. And yet we have 
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to assume the responsibility! [The Shebiff approachet] So! 
Now the verdict has been pronounced — Good-bye, Helen! 

Baroness. Good-bye — Axel! 

Baron. It is hard to part! And impossible to lire together. 
But the %ht is over at least! 

Bahoness. If it werel I fear it is just about to beigin. 

Sheriff. The parties will retire whUe the Court takes 
action. 

Baroness. Axel, a word before it is too late! After all, 
they might take the child away from both (rf us. Drive home 
and take the boy to your mother, and then we will flee from 
here, far away! 

Baboh. I think you are tiTing to fool me again. 

Baroness. No, I am not. I am no longer thinking of 
you, or of myself, or of my revenge. Save the child only! 
Liisten, Axel — you must do it! 

Baron, I will. But if you are deceiving me — Never 
mind: I'll do it! 

Goei out quiddy. The Baroness Uavea Ikrougk the 
door m the bMkgnnmd. 



SCENE XIV 
The JtTRT and the Judge enter and re&ttme their tenia. 

Judge. As we now have the case complete before us, I 
shall ask each juror separately to state his opinion before 
decision b rendered. Personally, I can only bold it reason- 
able that the child be given to the mother, as both parties 
are equally to Uame for the estrangement, and as the mother 
must be held better adapted to the care of the child than the 
father. [Silence, 

Alexander Eklund. According to prevailing law, it is 
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the wife wbo takes ber rank and condition from the husband, 
not the husband from the wife. 

EuuANUEL WicKBERG. And the husband ia the proper 
guardian (4 his wife. 

Carl Johan Sjoberg. The ritual, which gives binding 
force to the marriage, ss^ that the wife should obe^ her hus- 
band, and so it is clear to me that the moo takes [wecedence 
at the woman. 

Eric Otto Bomak. And the children are to be brought 
up in the faith of the father. 

Arenfrid SoDEBBEita. From which may be concluded that 
children follow the father and not the mother. 

Olof Andersson of Wik. But as in the case before us 
both man and wife are equally guilty, and, judging by what 
has come to light, equally unfit to rear a child, I hold that the 
child should be taken away from both. 

Carl Petcr Andersson of Berqa. In concurring widt 
Olof Andeisson, I may call to miad that in su<^ cases the 
Court names two good men as guardians to take charge of 
children and property, so that out of the latter man and wife 
may have their support together with the child. 

Axel Wallik. And for guardians I wish in this case to 
propose Alexander Eklund and Arenfrid SOderberg, both ttf 
whom are well known to be of honest character and Christian 
disposition. 

Anders Ebic Rutb. I concur with Olof Andersson of 
Wik as to the separation of the child from both father and 
mother, and with Axel WaUin as to the guardians, whose 
Christian disposition makes them particularly fitted to bring 
up the child. 

SwEN OacAR Erlzng. I concur in what has just been said. 

AcGUST Alexander Vass. I concur. 

LuDwio OsTUAN. I concur. 
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JuDOB. As the opinion expressed b; a iiiajorit}> of the jurors 
is contrary to mj own, I must ask the Jury to take a vote on 
the matter. And I think it proper first to put the motion made 
by Olof Andersson for the separation of the child from both 
father and mother, and for the appointment of guardians. Is 
it the unanimous will of the Jury that such action be token i 

All the Jurobs. Yes. 

Judge. If anybody objects to the motion, be will hold up 
his hand. [Silence] The opinion ofthe Jury has won out against 
my own, and I shall enter an exception on the minutes against 
what seems to me the needless cruelty of the decision — The 
couple will then be sentenced to a year's separation of bed 
and board, at the risk of imprisonment if, during that period, 
they should seek each other. [To the Shbhiff] Call in the 
parties. 



SCENE XV 

The Babonbsb and Sfbctators enter. 
Jttdos. Is Baron Sprengel not present ? 
Baroness. The Baron will be here in a moment 
jTrDOE. Whoever does not observe the time, has only him- 
self to blame. This is the decision of the Coun^ Court: 
that husband and wife be sentenced to a year's separation of 
bed and board, and that the child be taken from the parents 
and placed in charge of two guardians for education. For 
this purpose the Court has selected and appointed the jurors 
Alexander Ekiund and Arenfrid Sttderbe^. 

The Baroness cries otd and ginke to the floor. The 
Sheriff and the Constable raite her up and place 
her on a chair. Some o/tke Spectatobb leave in the 
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Babon. [Bniert] Your HodotI I heard the sentence of the 
Court from the outside, and I wiab to enter a chatlenge, first 
against the Juiy as a whole, it being made up of my personal 
enemies, and secondly against the guardians, Alexander Ek- 
lund and Arenfrid SOderberg, neither <d whom possesses the 
financial status demanded of guaidlaos. Furthermore, I shall 
enter proceedings agunat the judge for incompetence dis- 
played in the exercise of his office, in so far as he has failed to 
recognise that the primary guilt of one led to the subsequent 
guilt of the other, so that both camiot be held equally respon- 
sible. 

Judge. Whosoever be not satisfied with the decision ren- 
dered may appeal to the higher court within the term set by 
law. Will the Jury please accompany me on house visitation 
to the Rectory in connection with the suit pending against the 
communal assessors P 

The JUDOE and iAc Jcbt go out ihnmgh the door in the 
bactground. 



SCENE XVI 

The Babon and ihe Baboniss. The Spectatobb 
wUhdraw gradvaUy, 

Babonibs. Where is Emil ? 

Baron. He was gonel 

Baroness. That's a lie! 

Baron. [After a pause\ Yes — I did not bring him to my 
mother, whom I cannot trust, but to the B«ctory. 

Baroness. To the minister! 

Baron. Your one reliable enemy! Yes. Who was there 
else that I might trust ? And I did it because a while ago I 
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caught a glance in your eye which made me think that you 
possibly might kill yourself and the child. 

Baroness. You saw that! — Oh, why did I let myself be 
fooled into believing you. 

Babon. Well, what do you say of all this P 

Baronbss. I don't know. But I am so tired that I no 
longer feel the blows. It seems almost a relict to have re- 
ceived tbe final stab. 

Baron. You give no thought to what is now going lo hap- 
pen : how your son is going to be brought up by two peasants, 
whose ignorance and rude habits will kill the child by slow 
torture; how be is gmng to be forced down into their narrow 
sphere; bow his intelligence is going to be smothered by re- 
ligious superstition; bow he is going to be taught contempt for 
his father and mother 

Baroness. Hush! Don't say another word, or I shall lose 
my reason! My Emil in tbe bands of peasant women, who 
don't know enough to wash themselves, who have their beds 
full of vermin, and who cannot even keep a comb clean! My 
Emil! No, it b impossible! 

Baron. It is the actual reality, and you have nobody but 
yourself to blame tor it 

Baboness. Myself ? But did I make myself ? Did I put 
evil tendencies, hatred, and wild passions into myself P No! 
And who was it that denied me the power and will to combat 
all those things? — When I look at myself this moment, I 
feel that I am to be pitied. Am I not? 

Baron. Yes, you are! Both of us are to be pitied. We 
tried to avoid the rocks that beset marriage by living unmarried 
as husband and wife; but nerertheless we quarrelled, and we 
were sacrificing one of life's greatest joys, the respect of our 
fellow-men — and so we were married. But we must needs 
steal a march on the social body and its laws. We wanted no 
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icfigtoui cemaaay, but instead we wrig^ed into a dvil mar- 
riage. We did not want to depend on each other — we were 
to have no conuoon pocket>book and to insist on no personal 
ownership (rf each other — and with that we fell right back into 
the old rut again. Without wedding ceremony, but with a 
marriage contracti And then it went to pieces. I forgave 
your faithlesaness, and for the child's sake we lived together 
in Tolimtaiy separation — and freedoml But I grew tireJ oi 
introducing my friend's mistress as my wife — and so we had 
to get a divorce. Can you guess — do you know against whom 
we have been fluting? You call him God, but I call him 
nature. And that was the master who egged us on to hate 
each odier, just as he is egging people on to love each other. 
And now we are condemned to keep on tearing each other 
as long as a sparic of life remains. New proceedings in the 
hif^ter court, reopening of the case, report by the Vestry Board, 
opinion from the Diocesan Chapter, deciuon by the Supreme 
Court Then comes my complaint to the Attorney-General, 
my application for a guardian, your objectiona and counter- 
suits: from pillory to post! Without hope <rf a merdful 
executioner! Neglect of the property, financial ruin, scamped 
education for the child! And why do we not put an end to 
these two miserable lives ? Because the child stays our hands! 
You cry, but I cannot! Not even when my thought runs 
ahead to the night that is w«ting for me in a home laid waste! 
And you, poor Helen, who must go back to your motherl 
That mother whom you once Wt with such eagerness in order 
to get a home of your own. To liecome her daughter once 
more — and periiaps find it worse than being a wife I One year! 
Two years! Many years! How many more do you think we 
can bear to suffer? 

Basoitess. I shall never go back to my mother. Never! 
I shall go out on the high-roads and into the woods so that I 
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may find a hiding-place where I can scream — scream myself 
tired against God, who has put this infernal love into the 
world aa a tormcDt for ua human creatures — and when night 
cornea, I shall seek shelter in the Pastor's bam, so that I may 
sleep near my child. 
Baron. You hope to sleep to-night— you ? 

' Owtam. 
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THE DANCE OF DEATH 

PART I 

The teene it laid innde of a round fort built of granite. 

In ihe badcgTound, a gateway, dosed by huge, swinging double 

doors; in these, smaU square window panes, through which 

may be seen a sea shore wilk batteries and the sea beyond. 

On either side of the gateway, a window with flower -pals and 

bird cages. 
To the right of the gateteay, an upright piano; further A/wn 

the stage, a seunng-iable and two easy-chairs. 
On the lefl, katf-teay dawn the stage, a writing-taMe with a 
telegraph instrument on it; further down, a what-not full 
(^framed ^lotographs. Beside it, a couch that can be used 
to tieep on. Against the wall, a buffet. 
A lamp suspended from the ceiling. On the wall near the piano 
hang two large laurel wreaths loifA ribbons. Between them, 
the picture of a woman in stage dress. 
Beside the door, a hat-stand on which hang accoutrements, 

sabres, and to forth. Near it, a chiffonier. 
To the left of the gateway hangs a mercurial barometer. 
It is a mild Fall evening. The doors stand open, and a sentry 
is seen pacing back and forth on the shore battery. He 
wears a helmet with a forward painted brush for a crest. 
Now and then his drawn sabre catches the red glare of the 
setting sun. The sea lies dark and quiet. 

The Captain sits in the easy-chair to the left of the 
sewing-iaMe, fumiling an extinguished cigar. He 
has on a much-worn undress uniform and ridtng-boots 
with spurs. Looks tired and bored. 
Alice mt« tn the easy-chair on the right, doing nothing 
at all. Looks tired and expectant. 
147 
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Captain. Won't you play something for me ? 

Alice. [iTtdiffieraiily, but not mappUkly] What am I to 
play? 

Captain. Whatever suits you. 

Alice. You don't like my repertoiy. 

Captain. Nor you mine. 

Alice. [Evtuivdy] Do you want the doois to stay open t 

Captain. If you wish iL 

Alice. Letthembe.then. [Pawe] Why don't you smoke f 

Captain. Strong tobacco is bediming not to agree with me. 

Alice. [In an ahnott yWnu% Ume] Get weaker tobacco 
then. It is your only pleasuie, as you call it 

Captain. Pleasure — what is that? 

AucE. Don't ask me. I know it aa little as you— Don't 
you want your whiskey yet P 

Captain. I'll wait a little. What have you for supper? 

Alice. How do I knowP Ask Christiae. 

Captain. The mackerel ought to be in season soon — now 
the Fall is here. 

Alice. Yes, it is FaH! 

Captain. Within and without But leaving aside the cold 
that comes with the Fall, both within and without, a little 
broiled mackerel, with a slice of lemon and a glass of white 
Burgundy, wouldn't be so very bad. 

AucE. Now you grow eloquent 

Captain. Have we any Burgundy left in the wine-cellar? 

Alice. So far as I know, we have had no wine-cellar these 
last five years 

Captain. You never know anything. However, we mtuf 
stock up for our silver wedding. 

Alice. Do you actually mean to celebrate it? 

Captain. Of course! 
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Alice. It would be more se^nl^ to hide our miseiy — our 
twenty-five years of misei; 

Captain. My dear Alice, it has been a miseiy, but we have 
also bad some fun — now and then. One has to avail one- 
self of what little time there is, for afterward it is all over. 

AucE. Is it over? Would that it were! 

Captain. It is over! Nothing left but what can be put on 
a wheel-barrow and spread on the garden beds. 

AucE. And so much trouble for the sake of the garden beds ! 

Captain. Well, that's the way of it And it b not of my 



Auce. So much trouble 1 [Pau«e] Did the mail come? 

Captain. Yes. 

Auce. Did the butcher send his bill P 

Captain. Yes. 

AuciB. How lai^ ia it? 

Captain. [ToJcm a 'paper from his pocket and puts on hit 
apeetadet, bill laket them off again at once] Look at it yourself. 
I cannot see any longer. 

AucE. What is wrong with your eyes ? 

Captain. Don't know. 

Alicb. Growing old? 

Captain. Nonsensel I? 

Alice. Well, not II 

Captain. Hmt 

Alice. [Looldng at the lnU\ Con you pay it t 

Captain. Yes, but not this moment 

Alice. Some other time, of course! In a year, when you 
havebeenretired with a small pension, and it is too late! And 
then, when your trouble returns 

Captain. Trouble? I never had any trouble — only a 
slight indisposition once. And I can live another twen^ 
years. 
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AucE. The doctor thoujiht otlwrwise. 

Captain. The doctor I 

AucE. Yes, who ebe could ezpiesa any valid o[niiion about 
HcknessP 

Captain. I have no sickness, and never bad. I am not 
going to have it either, for I shall die all of a niddoi — like an 
old soldier. 

Alice. Speaking of the doctor — you know thejr aie having 
apar^ to-night? 

Captain. [AgitaUdl Yea, what of it 7 We are not invited 
because we don't associate with those people, and we don't 
associate with them because we don't want to — because we 
despise both of them. Rabble — that's what th^ arel 

Alice. You say that ot eveiybody. 

Captain. Because everybody' is rabble. 

Alice. Except younelf. 

Captain. Yes, because I have behaved decently under all 

conditions ot life. That's why I don't belong to the rabble. 

[Pause. 

AucE. Do you want to play cards ? 

Captain, All right 

Alici:. [TaieaapackqfcardifiwntkedTawerinthetewing- 
lable and begiru to thuffle tkem\ Just think, the doctor is per- 
mitted to use the band for a private entertainment! 

Captain. [AiigrUy] That's because he goes to the cify and 
truckles to the Colonel. Truckle, you know— if one could only 
do thatl 

Auce. [£>ea/»] I used to be friendly with Gerda, but she 

Captain. They are all false! What did you turn up for 
trumps? 

Alice. Put on your spectacles. 

Captain. They are no help— WeU, well! 
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Alice. Spades are tnimps. 

Captain. [Disa]^>ointed\ Spadea ? 

AucE. [Leadi] Well, be that as tt maj, our case ia settled 
in advance with the wives of the new officers. 

Captain. [TaMng the fricA] What does it matter? We 
never give ao^ parties anyhow, so nobody is the wiser. I can 
live by myself — as I have always done. 

AucE. I, too. But the children? The children have to 
grow up without any companionship. 

Captain. Let them find it for themselves in the tnty — I 
take that! Got any trumps left ? 

AucE. One — That's mine! 

Captain. Six and eight make fifteen 

Alice. Fourteen — fourteen! 

Captain. Six and eight make fourteen. I think I am 
also forgetting how to count. And two makes sixteen — 
[Yawna] It is your deal. 

Alice. You are tired ? 

Captain. [Dealing] Not at all. 

AucE. [LitUniTig m direction of the open Axtra] One can 
hear the music all this way. [Pause] Do you think Curt is 
invited also ? 

Captain. He arrived this morning, so I guess be has had 
time to get out his evening clothes, though he has not had time 
to call on us. 

Alice. Master of Quarantine — is there to be a quarantine 
station here ? 

Captain. Yes. 

AucE. He b my own cousin after all, and once I bore tbe 
same name as he 

Captain, In which there was no particular honour 

AucE. See here! [Sharply] You leave my family alone, 
and 111 leave yours t 
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Captain. All right, all right — don't let us begin again! 

Alice. Must the Master of Quarantine be a phjvician ? 

Captain. Oh, no, he's merely a sort of superintendent or 
book-keeper — and Curt never became anything in particular. 

Alice. He was not much good 

Captain. And he has cost us a lot of money. And when 
he left wife and children, he became disgraced. 

Alice. Not quite so severe, Edgar! 

Captain. That's what happened! What has he been do- 
ing in America since then ? Well, I cannot say that I am 
longing for him — but he was a nice chap, and I liked to oigue 
with him. 

Alice. Because he was so tractable 

Captain. [Haughtily] Tractable or not, he was at least a 
man one could talk to. Here, on this island, there is not 
one person who undeistands what I say — it's & communis of 

Alice. It is rather strange that Curt should arrive just in 
time for our silver wedding — whether we celebrate it or not 

Captain. Why b that strange? Oh, I seel It was he 
who brought us together, or got you married, aa they put it 

Alice. Well, didn't he P 

Captain. Certainlyl It was a kind of fixed idea with 
him — I leave it for you to say what kind. 

Alice. A wanton fancy 

Captain. For whidi we have had to pay, and not be! 

Alice. Yes, think only if I had remained on the stage! All 
my friends are stars now. 

Captain. [Rvring] Well, well, well! Now I am going to 
have a drink. [Ooeg over to the buffet and mixes a drink, which 
he takes gtandirig up] There should be a rail here to put the 
foot on, so that one might dream of being at Copenhagen, in 
the American Bar. 
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AucE. Let u§ put a kiO there, if it will only remind ua of 
Copenhagen. For there we spent our best moments. 

Cai^ain. [DritUet quvMy} Yes, do you remember that 
"navarin aux pommes" f 

Alice. No, but I retnember the concerts at the Tlvoli. 

Captain, Yes, your tastes are so — exalted! 

Alice. It ought to please you to have a wife whose taate 

Captain. So it does. 

Alice. Sometimes, when you need something to brag of 

Captain. [DrinJnng] I guess they must be dancing at the 
doctor's — I catch the three-four tjme of the tuba: boom — 
boom-boom! , 

Alice. I can hear the entire melody of the Alcazar Waltz. 
Well, it was not yesterday I danced a waltz 

Captain. You think you could atiil manage P 

AucE. stm? 

Captain. Ye-es. I guess you are done with dancing, you 
like me I 

Alice. I am ten years younger than you. 

Captain. Then we are of the same age, as the lady should 
be ten years younger. 

AucE. Be ashamed of yourself! You aie an old man — '• 
and I am still in my best years. 

Captain. Oh, I know, you can be quite charming — to 
others, when you make up your mind to it. 

Alice. Can we light the lamp now 7 

Captain. Certainly. 

Alice. Will you ring, please. 

The Captain goet languidty to the w<niing4abie and 
ringaabeU. 

Jenny enienfrom the right. 
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Captain. Will yoa be kind enough to light the lamp, 
Jenny? 

AucE. [Sharply] I want you to light the hanging lamp. 

Jenitt. Yea, ma'am. 

[Lights the lamp uAife the Captain vxUchet her. 

AucB. [Stiffly] Did you wipe the chimney P 

Jennt. Sure. 

AucE. What kind of an answer ia that? 

Captain. Now — now 

Alice. [To Jennt] Leave us. I will light the lamp myself. 
That will be better. 

Jennt. I think so too. [Slarttfar the door. 

Alice. [Ridng] Go I 

Jennt. [SUrps] I wonder, ma'am, what you'd say if I did 

Alice remaini mlenl. 

Jennt goe* out. 

The Captain eomet/orumd and light* the lamp. 

Alice. [With concern] Do you think she will go P 

Captain. Shouldn't wonder. And then we ue in for it 

Alice. It's your fault I You spoil them. 

Captain. Not at all. Can't you see that they are always 
polite to me 7 

Alice. Because you cringe to them. And you always cringe 
to inferiors, for that matter, because, like all despots, you have 
the natuie of a slave. 

Captain. There — there! 

Alice. Yes, you cringe before your men, and before your 
sei^eants, but you cannot get on with your equals or your 
superiors. 

Captain. Tight 

Alice. That's the way of all grants — Do you think she 
wiUgo? 
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Captain. Yes, if you don't go out and say something nice 

Alice. If 

Captain. Yea, for if I should do it, you would say that I 
was flirting with the maids. ^ 

AucE. Mercy, if she should leave! Then I shall have to 
do the work, as I did the last time, and my bands will be 
spoiled. 

Captain. That is not the worst of it But if Jenny leaves, 
Cbristme will also leave, and then we shall never get a servant 
to the island again. The mate on the steamer scares away 
every one that comes to look for a place — and if he should 
miss his chance, then my corporals attend to iL 

Alice. Yes, your corporals, whom I have to feed in my 
kitchen, and whom you dare not show the door 

Caitain. No, for then they would also go when their terms 
were up — and we might have to close up the whole gun shop! 

Alice. It wiU be our ruin. 

Captain. That's why the officers have proposed to petition 
His Royal Majesfy for apedal expense money, 

Alice. For whom P 

Captain. For the corporals. 

Auce. [Laughing] You are crazyl 

Captain. Yes, laugh a little for me. I need it 

AuCE. I shall soon have forgotten how to laugh 

Captain. [Lighting kU cigar] That is something one should 
never foiget — it is tedious enough anyhow I 

Alice. Well, it is not very amusing — Do you want to 
play any more ? 

Captain. No, it tires me. [Pause. 

Alice. Do you know, it irritates me nevertheless that my 
counn, the new Master of Quarantine, makes his first visit to 
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Captain. Well, what's the use of talking about it? 

Alice. But did you see in the paper that he was put down 
as reiUUrf He must have come into some money then. 

Captain. Rentierl Well, wdl — a rich relative. That's 
really the first one in this family. 

Alice. In your family, yes. But among my people many 
hare been rich. 

Captain. If he has money, he's conceited, I suppose, but 
1*11 hold him in check — and he won't get a chance to look at 
my cards. 

The tdegrajA receiver begins to click. 

AucE. Who is it? 

Captain. [Standing stiUl Keep quiet, please. 

Alice. Well, are you not going to look 

Captain. I can hear — I can hear what they are saying — 
It's the children. 

Goet over to the imtrwnent and tends an aneuwr; the 
receiver continues to click for awhile, and then the 
Captain anjwera again. 

AucE. WeU f 

Captain. Wait a Utile— [Gives a final dick] The children 
are at the guard-house in the cify. Judith is not well again 
and is staying away from school. 

Alice. Again! What more did they say? 

Captain. Money, of course! 

Alice. Why Is Judith In such a hurry P If she didn't pass 
her examinations until next year, it would be just as well. 

Captain. Tell her, and see what it helps. 

Auce. You should tell her. 

Captain. How many times have I not done so f But chil- 
dren have their own wills, you know. 

Alice. Yes, in this house at least [The Captain yavms] 
So, you yawn in your wife's presence! 
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Captain. Well, what can I do? Don't jou notice how 
day by day we are saying the same things to each other? 
When, just now, you sprang that good old phrase of yours, 
"in this house at least," I should have come back with my own 
stand-by, "it is not my house only." But aa I have already 
made that reply some five hundred times, I yawned instead. 
And my yawn could be taken to mean either that I was too 
lazy to answer, or "right you are, my angel," or "supposing 
we quit." 

Alice. You are very amiable to-night. 

Captain. Is it not time for supper soon ? 

Alice. Do you know that the doctor ordered supper from 
the ci^— from the Grand Hotel? 

Captain. No! Then they are having ptarmigans — tschk! 
Ptarmigan, you know, is the finest bird there is, but it's clear 
barbarism to fry it in bacon grease 

AucE. Ugh! Don't talk of food. 

Captain. Well, how about wines P I wonder what those 
barbarians are drinking with the ptarmigans ? 

AucE. Do you want me to play for you P 

Captain. [Sitg down at the wTiHng4abk] The last resource! 
Well, if you could only leave your dirges and lamentations 
alone — it sounds too much like music with a moral. And 
I am always adding within myself: "Can't you bear how un- 
happy I am ! Meow, meow ! Can't you hear what a horrible 
hustwnd I have! Brum, brum, brum! If he would only die 
soon! Beating of the joyful drum, flourishes, the finale of the 
Alcazar Waltz, Champagne Galop!" Speaking of champagne, 
I guess there are a couple of bottles left. What would you say 
about bringing them up and pretending to have company ? 

Alice. No, we won't, tor they are mine — they were given 
to me petBonally. 

Captain. You are so economical. 
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Alice. And you are always stingy — to your wife at ieaatl 

Captain. Then I don't know what to suggest Perhaps I 
night danoe for you 7 

Alice. No, thank you — I guesa you are done with dancing. 

Captaw. You sbould bring some friend to stay with you, 

Alice. Thanks I You might bring a friend to stay with you. 

Captain. Thanks! It has been tried, and with mutual 
dissatisfaction. But it was iuteiestiiig in the way of an experi- 
ment, for aa soon as a stranger entered the house, we became 
quite happy — to begin with 

Alice. And then! 

Captain. Oh, don't talk of it! 

Th^re M a hnoek at ike door on the lefi. 

Alice, Who can be coming so late as this ? 

Captain. Jenny does not knock. 

Alice. Go and open the door, and don't yell "come" — 
it has a sound of the workshop. 

Captain. \Oom hnoard tht door on the left} You don't like 
workshops. 

Alice. Please, open! 

Captain. [Opens the door and receives a vitUing-eard that w 
hdd out to him] It is Christine — Has Jenny left ? [Ai the 
■public cannot hear the answer, to Alice] Jenny has left 

Alice. Then I become servant girl again! 

Captain. And I man'of-all-work. 

Alice. Would it not t>e possible to get one of your gunnen 
to help along in the kitchen P 

Captain. Not these days. 

Alice. But it couldn't be Jenny who sent in her card 7 

CAnAiN. [Lootu at the card through hia »peclade» and then 
turns it over to Alice] You see what it is — I cannot 

Alice. [Looks at the card] Curt — it is Curt! Huny up and 
bring him in. 
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Carain. [Ooea outtolhsl^] Curt! Well, that's a pleas- 
uiel 

[AucE arrangef her hair and teenu lo come to Itfe. 

Captain. [Eniert from, the left vritk Cost] Here he is, the 
tnutorl Welcome, old monl Let me hug foul 

Alice. [Ooea to Cubt] Welcome to my home. Curt! 

CuBT. Thank you — it is some time since we saw each other. 

Captain. How long ? Fifteen years! And we have grown 
c4d 

Alice. Oh, Curt has not changed, it seems to me. 

Captain. Sit down, sit downl And first of all — the pro- 
gramme. Have 70U any engagem^it for to-night ? 

Ctwt. I am inidted to the doctor's, but I have not promised 
to go. 

AucB. Then you will stay with your relatives. 

CtiBT. That would seem the natural thing, but the doctor 
is my superior, and I might have trouble afterward. 

Captain. What kind of talk is that? I have never been 
afraid <rf my superiors 

CoBT. Fear or no fear, the trouble cannot be escaped. 

Captain. On this island I am master. Keep behind my 
bade, and nobody will dare to touch you. 

AucB. Oh, be quiet, Edgar! [Takes Curt &y the hanJ] 
Leaving both masters and superiors aside, you must stay with 
us. That will be found both natural and proper. 

Cubt. Well, then — espedally as I feel welcome here. 

Captain. Why should you not be welcome? There is 
nothing between us — [Curt trua vainly to hide a aenae ofdia- 
^leasure\ What could there be ? You were a Uttie careless as 
a young man, but I have fo^otten all about it. I don't let 
things rankle. 

Alice lot^ annoyed. All three aU doum at the sewing' 
tdUe. 
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AucE. Well, 70U hav^ strayed far and wide in the world f 

Cdbt. Yes, and now I have found a harbour with you 

Caj^ain. Whom you married oS twenty-five years ago. 

CuBT. It was not quite that way, but it doesn't matter. It 
is pleasing to see that you have stuck hither for twenty-five 
years. 

Captain. Well, we have borne with it Now and then it baa 
been ao-ao, but, as you say, we have stuck blether. And 
Alice has had nothing to complain of. There has been plenty 
of eveiylhing — ^heaps of money. Perhaps you don't know 
that I am a celebrated author — an author of text-books 

CuBT. Yes, I recaQ that, when we parted, you had just 
published a volume on rifie practice that was selling well. Is 
it still used in the militai; schools F 

Captain. It is still in evidence, and it holds its place as 
number one, though they have tried to substitute a worse one 
— which is bang used now, but which is totally worthless. 

[Pair^ful silence. 

CcBT. You have been travelling abroad, I have heard. 

Alice. We have been down to Copenhagen five timea — 
think of it? 

Captain. Well, you see, when I took Alice away from the 

AucE. Ob, you took me f 

Captain. Yes, I took you as a wife should be taken- 

AucE. How brave you have grown ! 

Captain. But as it was held up against me afterward that 
I had spoiled her brilliant career — hm! — I had to make up for 
it by promiaing to take my wife to Copenhagen— and this I 
have kept — ^fully! Five times we have been there. Five 
[fuildmg up Ou five fingers of the left hand] Have you been 
in Copenhagen? 

CuBT. [Smilmg] No, I have mostly been in America. 
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Captain. America ? Isn't that a rotten sort of a country P 

CuBT. [Vnjdeatantly impressedl It is not Copenha^n. 

AucB. Have you — heard anything — from your children ? 

Ctjrt. No. 

Alice. I hope you pardon me — but was it not rather In- 
considerate to leave them like that 

C0itT. I didn't leave them, but the court gave them to the 
mother. 

Captad). Don'ttetustalkof thatnow. I for my part think 
it was ludcy for you to get out of that meaa. 

CmtT. [7*0 Auce] How are your children ? 

Alice. Well, thank you. They are at school in the <nty 
and will soon be grown up. 

Captain. Yes, they're splendid kids, and the boy has a 
brilliant head — brilliant! He Is going to join the General 
Staff 

Alice. If they accept him! 

Captain. Wm 7 Who has the making d a War Minister 
in him! 

Cubt. From one thing to another. There is to be a quar- 
antine station here — against plague, cholera, and that sort of 
thing. And the doctor will be my superior, as you know — 
what sort of man is he P 

Captain. Man? Heisnoman! He's an ignorant rascal! 

CtJBi. [To Alice] That is very unpleasant for me. 

Alice. Oh, it is not quite as bad as Edgar makes it out, 
but I must admit that I have small sympathy for the man 

Captain. A rascal, that's what be is. And that's what the 
others are, too — the Collector of Customs, the Postmaster, 
the telephone girl, the dru^st, the pilot — what is it they call 
him now F — the Pilot Master — rascab one and all — and that's 
why I don't associate with them. 

Curt. Are you on bad terms with all of them ? 
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Captain. Every one I 

Alice. Yea, it is true that iDtercourse with tbaae people is 
out of the question. 

Captain. It ia as if all the tyrants of the countiy had been 
sent to this island for safe-keeping. 

Alice. [InmifoUy] Exactly.! 

Captain. [Oood-mduretf^] Hm! Is that meant for me ? I 
am no ^Tant — not in my own house at least. 

Alice. You know betterl 

Captain. [To Ccbt] Don't believe her! I am a very rea- 
sonable husband, and the old lady is the best wife in the 
world. 

Alice. Would you like something to drink. Curt? 

CtiBT. No, thank you, not now. 

Captain. Have you turned 

Curt. A Utile moderate only 

Captain. Is that American 7 

CcBT. Yes. 

Captain. No moderation for me, or I don't c^re at alL A 
man should stand his liquor. 

Ctjut. Returning to our neighbours on the island — my posi- 
tion will put me in touch with all of them — and it is not easy 
to steer clear of everything, for no matter how little you care 
to get mixed up in other people's intrigues, you are drawn into 
tbun just the same. 

Alice. You had better take up with them — in the end you 
will return to us, for here you find your true friends. 

CmtT. Is it not dreadful to be alone among a lot of enemies 
as you are ? 

Alice. It is not pleasant 
— -^ Captain. It isn't dreadful at all. I have never had any- 
thing but enemies all my life, and they have helped me on 
instead of doing me harm. And when my time to die comea. 
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I ma; say that I owe nothing to an^bodj', and that I have 
never got a thing for nothing. Every particle of what I own 
I have had to fight for, 
Alice. Yes, Edgar's path has not been strewn with 

Captain. No, with thorns and stones — pieces <rf flint — but 
a man's own strength: do you know wh^t that means P 

CtTRT. [Stntpty] Yes, I learned to lecognise its insufficiency 
about ten years ago. 

Captain. Then you aie no good! 

Alice. [To the Captain] Edgarl 

Captain. He is no good, I say, if he does not have the 
strength within himself. Of course it is true that when the 
mechanism goes to pieces there is nothing left but a barrow- 
ful to chuc^ out on the garden beds; but as long as the 
mechanism holds together the thing to do u to kick and fight, 
with hands and feet, until there is nothing left That is my 
philosophy. 

CcBT. [SmiKny] It is fun to listen to you. 

Captain. But you don't think it's true? 

Cubt. Mo, I don't 

Captain. But true it is, for all that 

DuriTig the preceding tcen^ Qie vrtnd hat begun to blow 
hariyaadnawoneqfthebigdoortU dotedwUk abang. 

Captain. \Riaing\ It's blowing. I could just feel it coming. 
GoM back and closet bdh door*. Ktwdet on the ha- 

Alice. [To Citbt] You wiU stay for suppa ? 
Cdbt. Thank you. 

Alice. But it will be veiy simple, as our housemaid has just 
left us. 

CuBT. Oh, it will do for me, I am suie^ 
AuCE. You ask for so little, dear Curt 
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Captain, [At the barometer] If you could only aee how the 
mercuty is dropping! Oh, I felt it coming! 

AucE. [Secretly to Ctmr] He is nervous. 

Captain. We ought to have supper soon. 

Alice. [Riaing] I axa going to see about it now. You can 
sit here and philosophise — [secretly to Cdht], but don't con- 
tradict him, for then he gets into bad humour. And don't ask 
him why he was not made a major. 

[CiTBT nods assent. 
[Alice goes toward the right. 

Captain. See that we get something nice now, old lady! 

Auce. You give me money, and youll get what you want 

Captain. Always money! 

[Auce goes out. 

Captain, [To Curt] Money, money, money! All day 
long I have to stand ready with the purse, until at last I have 
ccone to feel as if I myself were nothing but a purse. Are 
you familiar with that kind of thingp 

Curt. Oh, yes — ^with the difference that I took myself for 
a pocket-book. 

Captain. Ha-ha! So you know the fiavour of the brand! 
Oh, the ladies ! Ha-ha ! And you had one of the proper kind ! 

Curt. [Pationtli/] Let that be buried now. 

Captain, She was a jewel ! Then I have after all — in spite 
of everything — one that's pretty decent For she is straight 
in apite of evetything. 

Curt. [Smiting good-hianauredly] In apite lA' everything. 

Captain. Don't you laugh! 

Curt. [A» before] In spite of eveiything! 

Captain. Yes. she has been a faithful mate, a splendid 
mother — excellent — but [vjUh a glance at the door on ike riyht] 
she has a devilish temper. Do you know, there have been 
moments when I cursed you for saddling me with her. 
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CVBT. [Good-7usbiredly\ But I didn't. Listen, man 

Captain. Yah, yah, yah! You talk nonsense and forget 
things that are not pleasant to remember. Don't take it 
badlj, please — I am accustomed to command and raise 
Cain, you see, but you know me, and don't get angry! 

Cttbt. Not at all. But I have not provided you with a 
wife — on the contraiy. 

Captain. [Witkmd Idling hit fiow of wards he checked 
Don't you think life is queer anyhow ? 

CuBT. I suppose so. 

Captain. And to grow old — it ia no fun, but it is interesting. 
Well, my age is nothing to speak of, but it does begin to make 
itself felt. All your friends die off, and then you become so 

CmtT. Lucky the mim who can grow old in company with 
a wife. 

Captain. Lucky P Well, it is luck, for the children go their 
way, too. You ought not to have left yours. 

CuHT. Well, 1 didn't They were taken away from me 

Captain. Don't get mad now, because I tell you 

CintT. But it was not so. 

Captain. Well, whichever way it was, it has now become 
forgotten — but you are alone! 

Ctjbt, You get accustomed to everything. 

Captain. Do you — is it possible to get accustomed — to 
being quite alone also ? 

CuBT. H«e am II 

Captain. What have you been doing these fifteen years ? 

Curt. What a question] These fifteen years! 

Captain. They say you have got hcdd of money and grown 
rich. 

Cubt. I can hardly be called rich 

Captain. I am not going to ask for a loan. 
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CuBT. If you were, you would find me ready. 

Captain. Many thanks, but I have my bank account. You 
■ee [iD^ a glance toward the door on the right], nothing muat 
be lacking io this house; and tbe day I had no more money — 
she would leave me! 

Curt. Oh, no! 

Captain. NoP WeU, I know better. Think of it, she 
makes a point of asking me when I happen to be short, just 
for the pleasure of showing me that I am not supportjng my 
family. 

Curt. But I heard you say that you have a lai^ income. 

Captain. Of coiuse, I have a large income — but it is not 
enough. 

Cmn'. Then it is not large, as such things are reckoned 

Captain. Life is queer, and we as well! 

The telegraph receiver begitu to click. 

CoBT. What is that? 

Captain. Nothing but a time correction. 

CCBT. Have you no telephone ? 

Captain. Yes, in the kitchen. But we use the telegraph 
because the ^rla at the central report eveiything we say. 

Curt. Social conditions out here by the sea must be fright- 
ful! 

Captain. They are umply horrible! Butalllifeishorrible. 
And you, who believe in a sequel, do you think there will be 
any peace further on f 

Curt. I presume there will be storms and battles there also. 

Captain. There also — if there be any "there"! I prefer 
annihilation! 

Curt. Are you sure that annihilaUon will come without 

Captain. I am goiog to die all of a sudden, without pain. 
Ctwr. So you know thatP 
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Captain. Yes, I know it 

CiJBT. You don't appear wtiafied with your life ? 

Captain. [Sighing] Satisfied P The day I could die, I 
should be satisfied. 

CcBT. [Rimtg} That you don't Itnowl But tell me: what 
is going on in this bouse ? What is happening here p There 
is a smell as of poisonous wall-paper, and one feels si<^ the 
moment one entov. I should prefer to get away from here, 
had I not promised Alice to stay. There are dead bodies 
beneath the flooring, and the place is so filled with hatred that 
one can hardly breathe. [The Captain nnkt together and ntt 
ataring itUo mcaneg] What is the matter with you? Edgarl 
[The Captain doet wit move. Slapt the Captain on tlu 
ehotdder] Edgart 
Captain. [lUcovering coiucununest] Did you say anything ? 
[Look* aroundl Itboughtitwaa — ^Alicel — Oh.isthatyou? — 
Say — [Rdapeei inio apathy. 

CuBT. This is borriblel [Qoe* over to the door on the right 
and opens it] Alice! 

Alice. [Enlert, wearing a tdtdien apron] What is it ? 

Ctjbt. I don't know. Look at him. 

Alice. [Cidmly] He goes off like that at times — 111 play 
and then be will wake up. 

CtJBT. No, don'tl Not that wayl Leave U to me — 
Does he bear P Or see ? 

Alice. Just now he neither hears nor sees. 

CtTBT. And you can speak of tiiat with such calm ? Alice, 
what is going on in this house ? 

Alice. Ask him there. 

CmiT. Him there P But he is your husband ! 

Alice. A stronger to me — as strange as he was twen^-five 
years ago. I know nothing at all about that man — nothing 
but ■ 
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Curt. Stop! He may overhear you. 

Alice. Now be cannot bear anjibing. 

A trumpet signal it sounded mdnde. 

Captain. [Leaps lo his feet and grabs sabre and cap] Par- 
don me. I have to inspect the sentries. 

[Ooes out through the door in the background. 

CuBT. Is he m P 

Alice. I don't know. 

Curt. Has he lost his reasrai P 

Alice. I don't know. 

Curt. Does he drink ? 

Alice. He boasts more of it than he reaQy drinks. 

CtniT. Sit down and talk — but cahnlj and truthfully. 

Alice. [Sitting diawn\ What am I to talk about? That I 
have spent a lifetime in this tower, locked up, guarded by a 
man whom I have always hated, and whom I now hate so 
beyond all bounds that the day be died I should be laughing 
until the air shook. 

Cubt. Why have you not parted P 

Alice. You may well ask I While still engaged we parted 
twice; since then we have been tiying to part every single day 
— but we are chained tt^elher and cannot break away. Once 
we were separated — within the same house — for five whole 
years. Now nothing but death can part us. This we know, 
and for that reason we are watting for him as for a liberator. 

Curt, Why are you so lonely ? 

Alice. Because be isolates me. First he "exterminated" 
all my brothers and sisters from our home — he speaks of it 
himself as "extermination" — and then my girl friends and 
eveiybody else, 

CtniT. But At> relatives P He has not "exterminated" them P 

Alice. Yes, for they came near taking my life, after having 
taken my honour and good name. Finally I became forced 
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to keepupmy connection with the world and with other human 
beings by means of that telegraph — for the telephone waa 
watched hj the operators. I have taught myself telegraphy, 
and he doesn't know it. You must not tell him, for then he 
would kill me. 

CuKT. Frighdul! Frightful! — But why does he hold me 
responsible for your marriage P Let me tell you now how 
it was. Edgar was my childhood friead. When he saw 
you he fell in love at once. He came to me and asked me to 
plead his cause. I said no at once — and, my dear Alice, I 
knew your fyrannical and cruel temperament For that rea- 
son I warned him — and when he persisted, I sent him to get 
your brother for his spokesman. 

AucE. I believe what you say. But he has been deceiving 
himself all these years, so that now you can never get him to 
believe anything else. 

CuBT. Well, let bim put the blame on me if that can relieve 
his sufferings. 

Alice. But that is too much 

CuBT. I am used to it. But what does hurt me is his 
unjust charge that I have deserted my children 

AucE. That's the manner of man he is. Hesayawhatsuits 
bim, and then he believes it. But he seems to be fond of you, 
principally because you don't contradict him. Tly not to 
grow tired of us now. I believe you have come in what waa 
to us a fortunate moment; I think it was even providential — 
Curt, you must not grow tired of us, for we are undoubtedly 
the most unhappy creatures in the whole worid! 

[She weeps. 

Curt. I have seen one marriage at close quarters, and it 
was dreadful — but this is almost worse! 

Alice. Do you think so f 

Cttrt. Yes. 
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AucE. Whose f&ult is it? 

CtiitT. The moment you quit asking whoae fault it ia, Alice, 
you will feel a relief. Tiy to regard it as a fact, a trial that has 
to be borne 

Alice. I cannot do it! It is too much! [Rimng] It is be- 
yond help! 

Curt. I pity both of you! — Do you know why you are 
hating each other P 

AucE. No, it ia the most unreasoning hatred, without 
cause, without purpose, but also without end. And can you 
imagine why he is prindpidly afraid of death P He feaia that 
I may marry again. 

Curt. Then be loves you. 

AucE. Probably. But that does not prevent him from 
hating me. 

Curt. [At jflo kinudf] It is called love-hatred, and it hails 
from the pit! — Does he like you to play for faim ? 

Alice. Yes, but only horrid melodies — for instance, that 
awful "The Entry of the Boyais." When he hears it he 
loses his head and wants to dance. 

Curt. Does he dance 7 

Alice. Oh, he ia very funny at times. 

Curt. One thing — pardon me for asking. Where ore the 
chQdrenP 

Alice. Perhaps you don't know that two of them are dead ? 

Curt. So you have had that to face also ? 

Alice. What is there I have not faced ? 

Curt. But the other two ? 

Alice. In the city. They couldn't stay at borne. For he 
set them against me. 

Curt. And you set them against him 7 

Alice. Of course. And then parties were formed, votes 
bought, bribes given — and in order not to spoil the children 
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completely we had to part from them. What should hare 
been the uaiting link becaine the seed of dissension; what ia 
held the blessing of the home turned into a curse — well, I be- 
lieve sometimes that we belong to a cursed race! 

Curt. Yes, is it not so — ever since the Fall t 

Alice. [WUk a venommu glance and tharpvoux] What fall P 

Curt. That of our first parents. 

Alice. Oh, I thought you meant something ebe! 

[ElTobaTTOssed silence, 

Alice. \Wiih folded kandi\ Curt, my kinsman, my child- 
hood friend — I have not always acted toward you as I should. 
But now I am being punished, and you are having your revenge. 

CuBT. No revenge! Nothing of that kind here! Hush! 

Alice. Do you recall one Sunday while you were engaged — 
and I bad invited you for dinner 

CoHT. Nevermind! 

Alice. I must speak! Havepi^onme! When you came 
to dbner, we had gone away, and you had to leave again. 

CuBT. You had received an invitation yourselves — what is 
that to speak of! 

AucE. Curt, when to-day, a little while ago, I asked you to 
stay for supper, I thought we had something left in the pantry. 
[Hiding kerface in her hande] And there is not a thing, not 
even a piece of bread 

CuBT, [Weeping] Alice — poor Alice! 

Alice. But when he comes home and wants something to 
eat, and there is nothing — then he gels angry. You have 
never seen him angry! O, God, what humiliation 1 

Curt. Will you not let me go out and arrange for some- 
thing? 

AucE. There is nothing to be had on this island. 

CuHT. Not for my sake, but for his and yours — let me think 
up something — something. We must make the whole thing 
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seem Isu^iable when be comes. Ill propose that ire have 
a drink, and in the meantime 111 think of something. Put 
him in good humour; play for him, any old nonsense. St 

down at the piano and make yourself ready 

Alice. Look at my hands — are they fit to play with? I 
have to wipe glasses and polish brass, sweep floors, and make 

Cdot. But you have two servants ? 

AucB. So we have to pretend because he is an officer — 
but the servants are leaving us all the time, so that often we 
have none at all — most of the time, in fact. How am I to 
get out of this — this about supper? Oh, if only fire would 
break out in this house! 

CmtT, Don't, Alice, don'tl 

AucE. If the sea would rise and take us away! 

CtTRT. No, no, no, I cannot listen to you ! 

Alice. What will he say, what will he say — Don't go. 
Curt, dim't go away from mel 

CuBT. No, dear Alice — I shall not go. 

Alice. Yes, but when you are gone 

CtniT. Has he ever laid hands on you ? 

Alice. Od me ? Oh, no, for he knew that then I should 
have left him. One has to preserve some pride. 

From wUhoiA is heard: "Who goet iheret — Friend." 

CuBT. [Amncr] Is he coming P 

Alice. [Frighiened\ Yes, that's he, [Pause. 

CtiKT. What in the world are we to do ? 

Alice. I don't know, I don't know! 

Captain. [Erden from, the background, dieerfut\ There! 
Leisure now! Well, has she had time to make btx com- 
plaints ? Is she not unhappy — hey ? 

Cdbt. How's the weather outside ? 
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Captain. Half stonn — [Facetimuly; opening one of the 
doors ajar] Sir Bluebeard with the maiden in the tower; and 
outside stands the senbj with drawn sabre to guard the pretty 
maiden^ — and then come the brothers, but the sentry is there. 
Look at him. Hip — hip! That's a fine sentry. Look at him. 
Malbrough g'en va-t-en guerre! Let us dance the sword 
dance! Curt ought to see it! 
Cdht, No, let us have "The Entry of the Boyais" instead! 
CAPTAm. Oh, you know that one, do you ? — Alice in the 
kitchen apron, come and play. Come, I tell you! 

[Alice goea reluctantly to the piano. 
Captain. [Pinching her arm] Now you have been bUck- 
guaiding me! 
Alice. IP 

Curt turns away from them. 
Alice -playa " The Entry of the Boyars." 
The Captain performs some kind of Hungarian dance 
glep behind the writing-table so that his spurs are set 
jingling. Then he sinks down on the floor vnthovt 
bHng noticed by Citrt and Aijcb, and the latter goes 
on playing the piece to the end. 
Alice. [Without turning orwMTui] ShaU we have it again ? 
[SiUnee. Turns around and becomes aware of the Captain, 
who is lying unconscious on the floor in such a way that he ia 
hidden from the public by the writing-table} Lord Jesus! 

She stands still, with arms crossed over her breast, and 
gives vent to a sigh as ofgratOvde and rdief. 
CtJBT. [Turns around; hurries over to the Captain] What 
is it? What is it? 
AucE. [In a high state of tension] Is he dead ? 
CvKT. I don't know. Come and help me. 
AucE. [Remains slilll I cannot touch him — is he dead ? 
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CcBT. Ntt— he lives. 
Alice nght. 

CuBT lulja ike Captain to hit feet and jilaeei kim in a 
dutir. 

Captain. What was it? [Silence] What was it? 

CmtT. You fell down. 

Captain. Did anjihiiig happen ? 

CtJHT. You feU on the floor. What is the matter with you ? 

Captain. With meP Nothing at all. I don't know of 
anjihing. What are you staring at me for ? 

CoBT, You are iU. 

Captain. What nonsense is that? You go on joying, 
Alice — Oh, now it's back again! 

[Pvts bdh hands up to kit kead. 

AucB. Can't you see that you are ill } 

Captain. Don't shriek! It is only a fainting speU. 

CoBT. We must call a doctor — Illuseyourtelephone 

Captain. I don't want any doctor. 

Curt. You must! We have to call him for our own sake 
—otherwise we shall be held responsible 

Captain. I'll show him the door if he comes here. I'll 
sboot him. Oh, now it's there again t 

[Taiet kold <^kit kead. 

CuBT. \poei toward the door on. the rigki] Now I am going 

to telephonel [Qoet out. 

[AucB tote* cffhsr apron. 

Captain. Will you give me a glass of water ? 

Alice. I suppose I have to! [Oivea him a ghat of water. 

Captain. How amiable! 

Alice. Are you ill 7 

Captain. Please pardon me for not being welL 

Alice. Will you take care of yourself then ? 

Captain. You won't do it, I suppose ? 
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AucE. No, of that you may be sure! 

Captain. The hour is come for which you have been wait- 
ing so long. 

Alice. The hour you b^eved would never come. 

Captain. Don't be angry with me! 

CuHT. [EnUrafrom. the right] Oh, it's too bad — :- 

AucE. What did he say P 

Curt. He rang off without a word. 

Alice. [To the Captain] There is the result of your limit- 
less arrogance! 

Captain. I think I am growing worse — Tiy to get a 
doctor from the ci^. 

Alice. {Goet to the iekgraph irutrunuTit] We shall have to 
use the telegraph then. 

Captain. [Rising hajf-way from the (hair; startle^ Do 
you — know — ^how to use it ? 

Alice. [Working the key] Yes, I do. 

Captain, So-o.' Well, go on then — But isn't she treach- 
erous! [To Cdrt] Come over here and sit by me, (Curt 
t^ down hegide the Captain] Take my hand. I sit here and 
fall — can you make it out ? Down something — such a queer 
feeUng. 

CtJBT. Have you had any attack like this before ? 

Captain. Never 

Cdbt, While you are waiting for an answer from the city, 
111 go over to the doctor and have a talk with him. Has he 
attended you before P 

Captain, He has. 

Curt. Then he knows your case. [Goes toward the kfl. 

Alice. There will be an answer Portly. It is very kind of 
you, Curt But come back soon. 

Curt, As soon as I can. [Goet otd. 

Captain. Curt i» kind! And how he has changed. 
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AxjCE. Yes, and for the better. It is too bad, however, 
that be must be dragged into our misery just now. 

Captain. But good for us — I wonder just how he stands. 
Did you notice that he wouldn't speak of his own affairs ? 

AuCE. I did notice it, but then I don't think anybody 
asked him. 

Captain. Think, what a life! And ours! I wonder if it is 
the same for all people P 

Alice. Perhaps, although they don't speak of it as we do. 

Captain. At times I have thought that misery draws mis- 
eiy, and that those who are happy shun the unhappy. That 
is the reason why we see notlung but miseiy. 

Alice. Have you known anybody who was happy ? 

Captain. Let me see! No — Yea — the Ekmarks. 

Alice. You don't mean it! She had to have an operation 
last year 

Caftain. That's right Well, then I don't know — yes, 
&e Von Kra&ls. 

Alice. Yea, the whole family lived an idylh'c life, well 
off. respected by everybody, nice children, good marriages — 
right abng until they were fif^. Then that cousin ot theirs 
oommitted a crime that led to a prison term and all sorts 
of after-effects. And that was the end of their peace. The 
family name was dragged in the mud by all the newspapers. 
The Krafft murder case made it impossible for the family 
to appear anywhere, after having been so much thought of. 
The children had to be taken out of school. Oh, heavens! 

Captain. I wonder what my trouble is? 

Alice. What do you think P 

Captain. Heart or head. It is as if the soul wanted to fly 
<^ and turn into smoke. 

Alice. Have you any appetite ? 

Captain. Yes, how about the supper ? 
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AucE. [Crtuset Ike stage, ditiurbec[\ I'll ask Jenny. 

Captain, Why, she's gonel 

Alice. Yea, yes, yes! 

Captain. Bing for Christine so that I can get some fresh 
water. 

Alice. [Rings^ Iwonder — [Ring»agam[ Shedoesn'thear. 

Captain. Go and loi^ — ^just think, if she should have left 
also! 

AxicE. [Qoet over to the door on the left and opens it] What 
is this ? Her trunk is in the hallway — packed. 

Captain. Then she has gone. 

Alicb. This is hell! 

Begins to cry, fails on her kneea,and puts her Head on a 
chair, sobbing. 

Captain, And everything at once! And then Curt had to 
tumupjustintimetogetalook into this mess of ours! If there 
be any further humiUation in store, let it come this moment! 

Alice. Do you know what I suspect? Curt went away 
and will not come back. 

Captain. I believe it of him, 

Alice. Yes, we are cursed—^ — 

Captain. What are you talking of 7 

Alice. Don't you see how everybody shuns us ? 

Captain. I don'tmind'. [The telegraph receiver dieks]TheK 
is the answer. Hush, I can hear it — Nobody can spare the 
time. Evasions! The rabble! 

Alice. That's what you get because you have despised 
your physidana— and failed to pay them. 

Captain. That is not so! 

Alice. Even when you could, you didn't care to pay their 
bills because you looked down upon their work, just as you 
have looked down upon mine and everybody else's. They 
don't want to come. And the telephone is cut off because you 
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didn't think that good for anything either. Nothing is good 
for anything but your rifles and guns! 

Captain. Don't stand there and talk nonsenae 

Alice. Eveiything cornea back. 

Captain. What sort of auperetition is that? Talk for 
old women! 

Alice. You will seel Do you know that we owe Christiae 
ux months' wages P 

Captain. Well, she has stolen that much. 

Alice. But I have also had to borrow money from ber. 

Captain. I think you capable of it 

Alice. What an ingrate you are! You know I borrowed 
diat money for the children to get into the city. 

Captadi. Curt had a fine way of coming back! A rascal, 
that one, too t And a coward 1 He didn't dare to say he had 
had enough, and that he found the doctor's party more pleas- 
ant — He's the same rapscallion as ever! 

CoKT. [Eniers iptUMy from the Uft] Well, my dear Edgar, 
this is how the matter stands — the doctor knows eveiythiDg 
about your heart 

Captain. My heart P 

CtTBT. You have long been suffering from calcification of 
the heart 

Captain. Stone heart? 

Curt. And 

Captain. Is it serious ? 

Ctmr. Well, that is to say 

Captain. It is serious. 

Cubt. Yes. 

Captain. Fatal? 

CoBT. You must be very careful. First of all: the cigar 
must go. [The Captain ihrows away his cigar] And next: no 
more whiskey ! Then, to bed I 
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Cattain. [Searedl No, I don't want that! Not to bed! 
lliat'a the end! Then yon never get up again. I shall sleep 
oD the couch to-night What more did he sa; P 

CtniT. He was vtiy nice about it and wiU come at once if 
you call him. 

Captain. Was he nice, the hjpocrite? I don't want to 
seehirol I can at least eat P 

CuBT. Not lo-nighL And during the next few days noth- 
ing but milk. 

Captain, Milk! I cannot take that stuff into my mouth. 

Curt. Better learn howl 

Captain. I am too old to leam. [Puts kit hand up to Ms 
keai\ Oh, there it is again now! 

[He liU -petfec&y atill, ttaring straight ahead. 

AucE. [To Curt] What did the doctor tell you P 

CuBT. That he may die. 

AucE. Thank GodI 

CruT. Take care, Alice, take care! And now, go and get 
a pillow and a blanket and I'll put him here on the couch. 
11>en I'D sit on the chair here all night 

AucE. And I P 

Curt. You go to bed. Your presence seems only to make 
him worse. 

Alice. Command! I shall obey, for you seem to mean 
well toward both of us. [Ooea out to the left. 

Curt. Mark you — toward both of you! And I shall not 
mix in any partisan squabbles. 

Curt taket the water bottle and goes out to the right. 
The noise of the wind outside it dearly kfard. Then 
one of the doors it blown open and an old woman of 
^4tbby, unprepotteseing appearance peeps irUo the 
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Captain. [Waket up, riges, and looks arouHd\ So, they have 
left me, tbe rascabl [Catehet tight of tke old woman and is 
frightened by her\ Who is it ? What do you want F 

Old Woman. I just wanted to close the door, sir. 

Captain. Why should you ? Why should you ? 

Old Woman. Because it blew open just as I passed by. 

Captain. Wanted to steal, did you ? 

Old Woman. Not much here to take away, Christine said. 

Captain. Christine? 

Old Woman. Good night, sir, and sleep well! 

\Cloaet ihe door and disappears. 
Alice comes in from the left wiA piUows and a blanket. 

Captain. Who was that at the door f Anybody P 

Alice. Why, it was old Mary from the poorbouse who just 
went by. 

Captain. Are you sure ? 

Auce. Are you afraid 7 

Captain. I, afraid P Oh, no! 

AucE. As you don't want to go to bed, you can lie here. 

Captain. [Goet over to the coucA and lies down\ 111 lie here. 
[Triet to take Alice's hand, but the puU* it away. 
Curt amtet in imih the water bottle. 

Captain. Curt, don't go away from me! 

CuBT.- 1 am going to stay up with you all night. Alice is 
going to bed. 

Captain. Good n^t then, Alice. 

Auce. [To Cdbt] Good night. Curt. 

CuHT. Good night 

[Alice goea out. 

Cttrt. [TtJces a chair and »it* down beside the couch] Don't 
you want to take off your boots ? 

Captain. No, a warrior should always be armed. 

CufiT. Are you expecting a battle then ? 
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Captain. Perhaps t [Rising up in 6m2] Curt, 70U are the 
only human being to whom I ever disclosed anything of mj'seif . 
Listen to me! — If I die to-night — look after my childreni 

CuBT. I will do so. 

Captain. Thank 3rou — I trust in you! 

Curt. Can you explain why you trust me ? 

Captain. We have not been friends, for friendship is some- 
thing I don't believe in, and our families were bom enemies 
and have always been at war 

CiTRT. And yet you trust me ? 

Captain. Yes, and I don't know why. [Silence] Do you 
Qiink I am going to die ? 

CuitT. You as well as everybody. There will be no ex- 
ception made in your case. 

Captain. Are you bitter? 

CcBT. Yes — are you afrmd of death ? Of the wheelbarrow 
and the garden bed ? 

Captain, Think, if it were not the end! 

CmtT. That's what a great many think! 

Captain. And then ? 

CmtT. Nothing but surprises, I suppose. 

Captain. But nothing at all is known with certain^ ? 

CuBT. No, that's just it! That is why you must be pre- 
pared for everything. 

Captain. You are not duldish enough to believe in a hell P 

CcRT. Do you not believe in it — you, who are right in it? 

Captain. That is metaphorical only. 

Curt. The realism with which you have described yours 
seems to preclude all thought c^ metaphors, poetical or other- 
wise, [Silence. 

Captain. If you only luiew what pangs I suffer! 

CcKT. Of the body? 

Captain. No, not erf the body. 
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Cuirr. Then it muat be <rf the spirit, for no other Kltems- 
tive exists. [Patue. 

Captain. [Ridng up in bal\ I don't want to die! 
CuBT. Not long ago you wished for annihilation. 
Captain. Yes, if it be painkss. 
CricT. Apparently it is nott 
Captain. Is this annihilation then F 
Curt. Tbe beginning of iL 
Captain. Good night. 
Ccbt. Good n^ht 

Cwtatn, 
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The tame netting, bui now ihe lamp it at the point of going otd. 
Tkrovgh the windows and the glass 'panes of the doors a 
gray morning is visiMe. The sea is stirring. The sentry 
it on the battery as before. 

The Captain it tying on the couch, atkep. Curt sits 
on a chair betide him, looking pah and wearied from 
hiswalck. 

AucE. [In from the /ert] Is he asleep? 

Cinrr. Yea, since the time when the sun should have risen, 

AucE. What kind of night did he have ? 

CuET. He slept now and then, but he talked a good deal. 

Alice. Of what ? 

Curt. He argued about reUgion like a schoolboy, but with 
a pretension of having solved all ihe world riddles. Finally, 
toward morning, he invented the immortality of the soul. 

AucB. For hia own gloiy. 

ClTRT. Exactly! He is actually the moat conceited person 
IbaveevermeL "lam; consequently God must be." 

Auce. You have become aware of it? Look at those 
boots. With those he would have trampled the earth flat, 
had he been allowed to do so. With those he has trampled 
down otitet people's fields and gardens. With those he has 
trampled on some people's toes and otiter people's heads — 
Man-eater, you have got your bullet at last! 

Ctncr. He would be comical were he not so tragical; and 
there are traces of greatness in all his narrow-mindedness — 
Have you not a single good word to say about bim ? 

Alice. [Sitting down] Yes, if be only does not bear it; for 
if he hears a single word of praise he develops mc^lomania 
on the spot 
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Curt. He can hear nothing now, for he has had a doae of 
morphine, 

AucE. Bom in a poor home, with many brothers and sis- 
t^s, Edgar vei; early had to support the family by giving les- 
sons, as the father was a ne'er-do-well if nothing worse. It 
must be hard for a young man to gjve up aU the pleasures of 
youth in order to slave for a bunch of thankless children whom 
he has not brought into the world. I was a little giH when I 
saw him, as a young man, going without an overcoat in the 
winter while the mercury stood at fifteen below sero — ^his little 
sisters wore kersey coats — it was fine, and I admired him, but 
his ugliness repelled me. Is he not unusually ugly ? 

Cttkt. Yesi and his ugliness has a touch of the monstrous 
at times. Whenever we fell out, I noticed it particularly. 
And when, at such times, he went away, his image assumed 
enormous forms and proportions, and he literally haunted me. 

Alice. Think of me then I However, his earlier years as 
an officer were undoubtedly a marfyrdom. But now and 
then he was helped by rich people. This he will never admit, 
and whatever has come to him in that way he has accepted 
as a due tribute, without giving thanks for it. 

Curt. We were to speak well of him. 

AucE. Yes — after he is dead. But then I recall nothing 
more. 

Curt. Have you found him cruel ? 

Alice. Yes — and yet he can show himself both kind and 
susceptible to sentiment. As an enemy he is simply horrible. 

Curt. Why did he not get the rank of major ? 

Auce. Oh, you ought to understand that! They didn't 
want to raise a man above themselves who had already proved 
himself a ^rant as an inferior. But you must never let on 
that you know this. He says himself that he did not want 
promotion — Did he speak of the children ? 
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Cv«F. Yes. he was longing for Judith. 

Alice. I thought so— Oh! Do you know what Judith 
is P His own image, whom he has trained for use against me. 
Think only, that my own daughter — has raised her hand 
agwnstme! 

CuKT. That is too much! 

AucB. Husht He is moving — Think if he overheard 
us! He is full of trickeiy also. 

CiniT. He is actually waking up. 

Alice. Does he not look like an ogre ? I am afraid of him! 
[Silence. 

Captain, [Stira, wakes up, rites in bed, and looka awunoE] It 
is morning — at last! 

CiniT. How are you feeling ? 

Captain. Not so very bad. 

CcBT. Do you want a doctor ? 

Captain, No — ^I want to see Judith — ^my childl 

CtTBT. Would it not be wise to set your house in order be- 
fore — or if something should happen P 

Captain. What do you mean F What could happen P 

CintT. What may happen to all of us. 

Captain. Oh, nonsense! Don't you believe that I die so 
easily ! And don't rejoice prematurely, Ahce ! 

CcBT. Think of your children. Make your will so that 
your wife at least may keep the household goods. 

Captain. Is she gohig to inherit from me while I am still 
alive? 

Curt. No, but if something happens she ought not to be 
turned into the street One who has dusted and polished and 
looked after these things for twenty-five years should have 
some right to remain in possession of them. May I send 
word to the rc^'mental lawyer ? 

Captain. Not 
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Curt. You are a cruel man — ^more cruel than I thought 
you! 

Captain. Now it is back again! 

[FaUs back on the bed uneontcimu. 

AucE. [Ooea totoonl the right] There are some people in 
the kitchen — I have to go down there. 

Curt. Yes, go. Here ia not much to be done. 

[Alice goes out. 

Captain. [Recovert] Well, Curt, what are you going to do 
about your quarantine ? 

Cdrt. Oh, that will be sU rig^t 

Captain. No; I am in command on this island, so you will 
have to deal with me — don't forget thati 

Curt. Have you ever seen a quarantine station ? 

Captain, Have I ? Before you were bom. And I'll give 
you a piece of advice: don't place your disinfection plant too 
close to the shore. 

Curt. I was thinking that the nearer I could get to the 
water the better 

Captain. That shows how much you know erf your business. 
Water, don't you see, is the element of the bacilli, their life 
elemcDt? 

Cimr. But the salt water of the sea is needed to wash away 
at] the impurity. 

Captain. Idiotl Well, now, when you get a house for your> 
self I suppose youD bring home your children ? 

Curt. Do you think they will let themselves be brought? 

Captain. Of course, if you have got any backbone! It 
would make a good impression on the people if you fulfilled 
your duties in that respect also 

Curt. I have always fulfilled my duties in that respect 

Captain. [Raimng hia voice] — in the one respect where 
you have proved yourself most n 
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CcBT. Have I not toW you 

Captain. [Paymg no attention] — for one does not deaert 
one's children IDte that 

CcBT. Go right on! 

Captain. As your relative — a relative older than yourself 
— ^I fed entitled to tell you the truth, even if it should prove 
bitter — and you should not take it badly 

CiJHT, Are you hungry ? 

Captain. Yes, I am. 

Cttbt. Do you want something light? 

Captain. No, something solid. 

CuitT. Then you would be done for. 

Captain. Is it not enough to be sick, but one must starve 
also? 

Curt. That's how the land lies. 

Captain. And neither drink nor smoKe? Then Ufe is not 
worth much! 

CuBT. Death demands sacrifices, or it comes at once. 

Alice. [Enterg vnlh several bwnckea offiowen and some Ule- 
grams and letters] These are for you. 

[Throws the flowers on the toriting-txAte. 

Captain. [FUOlered] Forme! Will you please kt me look? 

AucE. Oh, they are only from the non-commissioned v&- 
cers. the bandmen, and the gunners. 

Captain. You are jealous. 

AucE. Oh, no. If it were laurel wreaths, that would be 
another matter — but those you can never get 

Captain. Hml — Here's a telegram from the Colonel — 
read it, CurL The Colonel is a gentleman after all — though 
he b something of an idioL And thb is from — what does it 
say? It is from Judith! Please telegraph her to come with 
the next boat. And here — yes, one is not quite without 
friends after all, and it is fine to see them take thought of a 
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sick man, who is also a man of deserta above his rank, and a 
man free of fear or Uemish. 

AucK. I don't quite understand — are they congratulating 
you because you are sick ? 

Captain. Hyena! 

AuCB. Yes, we had a doctor here on the island who was 
80 hated that when he left they gave a banquet — after him, 
and not for him! 

Caftain. Put the flowers in water — I am not easily caught, 
and all people are a lot of rabble, but, by heavens, these sim- 
ple tributes are genuine — they cannot be anything but genuine 1 

AuCE. Fool! 

CintT. [Reading Ike Ukgram] Judith says she cannot ooBie 
because the steamer is held back by the storm. 

Captain. Is that aU P 

CuHT. No-o — there is a postscript 

Captain. Out with iti 

Curt. Well, she asks her father not to drink so much. 

Captain. Impudence! That's Uke children! That's my 
only beloved daughter — my Judith — my idol! 

Alice. And your image! 

Captain. Such is life. Such are its best joys — Hell! 

AucE, Now you get the harvest of your sowing. You have 
set her against her own mother and now she turns against 
tbe father. Tell me, then, that there Is no God! 

Captain. [To Ctrm'] What does the Colonel say ? 

CuBT. He grants leave ot absence without any comment 

Captain. Leave of absence? I have not asked for it 

Alice. No, but I have asked for it 

Captain. I don't accept it 

Alice. Order has already been issued. 

Captain. That's none of my concern! 

Auce. Do you see. Curt, that for this man exist no laws. 
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no coDstitutioiis, no prescribed human order? He stands 
above everything and everybody. The universe is created 
for his private use. The sun and the moon pursue their 
courses in order to spread his glory among the stars. Such 
is this man: this insignificant captain, who could not even 
reach the rank of major, and at whose strutting everybody 
laughs, while he thinks himself feared; this poor wretch who 
is afraid in the dark and believes in barometers: and all this 
in conjunction with and having for its climax — a barrowful 
of manure that is not even prime qualily! 

Captain. [Fanning himgelf with a hunch of fiowert, am- 
ceitedly, vrUhoul listening to Auce] Have you asked Curt to 
breakfast? 

AucE. No. 

Captain. Get us, then, at once two m'ce tenderloin steaks. 

AucE. Two? 

Captain. I am going to have one myself. 

Alice. But we are three here. 

Captain. Oh, you want one also ? Well, make it three 
then. 

Alice, Where am I to get them ? Last night you asked 
Curt to supper, and there was not a crust of bread in the 
house. Curt has been awake all night without anything to 
eat, and he has bad no coffee because there is none in the 
bouse and tiie credit is gone. 

Captain. She is angry at me for not dying yesterday. 

AucE. No, for not dying twenly-five years ago — for not 
dyingl>rfore you were bom! 

Captain. \To Curt} Listen to her! That's what happens 
wh«i you institute a marriage, my dear Curt. And it is per- 
fectly clear that it was not instituted in heaven. 

[AucB and Curt look at each other meaningly. I 

Captais. [Rises and goes toward the door] However, say 
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what you will, now I am going on duty. [Pvti on on old- 
ftuhiorted kdnut viith a bnuh ereit, girdt on, the KibTe,and ^wul- 
ders hit etoak} IS anybody caUa for me, I am at the batteiy. 
[AucE and Ccbt try vaitdi/ to hold him back] Sland aside t 

[Goes out- 

Alice. Yes, gol You always go, always show your back, 
whenever the fight beoomes too much for you. And then you 
let youF wife cover the retreat — you hero of the bottle, you 
arch-braggart, you arch-Uar! Fie on you! 

CuBT. This is bottomless! 

Alice. And you don't know eveiything yet. 

Curt. Is there anything more 

Aliceu But I am ashamed 

Curt. Where is he going now F And where does he get the 
strength? 

Alice. Yea, you may well ask! Now be goes down to the 
non-commissioned officers and thanks them for the flowers — 
and then he eats and drinks with them. And then he speaks 
ill of all the other officers — If you only knew bow many 
times he has been threatened with dischargel Nothing but 
sympathy for hb family has saved him. And this he takes 
for fear of his superiority. And he hates and maligns the 
veiy women — wives of other officers — who have been plead- 
ing our cause. 

CcRT. I have to confess that I applied for this position in 
order to find peace by the sea — and of your circumstances I 
knew nothing at all, 

Alice. Poor Curt! And how will you get something to eat? 

CuHT. Oh, I can go over to the doctor's — but you P Will 
you not permit me to arrange this for you ? 

Alice. If only be does not leam of it, for then be would 
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CuBT. [Looking out through the window] Look, he stands 
right in the wind out there on the rampart. 

AucE. He is to be pitied — for being what he is! 

Cdrt. Both of you are to be pitied! But what can be 
doneP 

Alice. I don't know — The mail brought a batch of un- 
ptud bills also, and those he did not aee. 

CtHtT. It ma; be fortunate to escape seeing things at times. 

AucE. [Al th^ window] He has unbuttoned his cloak and 
lets the wind strike his chest Now he wants to die! 

Curt. That is not what he wants, I think, for a while ago, 
when he felt hia life slipping awaj*, he grabbed hoM of mine , 
and began to stir in my affairs as if he wanted to crawl into C 
me and live m; Ufe. 

AucE. That is just his vampire nature — to interfere with 
other people's destinies, to suck interest out d otber existences, 
to r^nulate and arrange the doings of others, since he can find 
no interest whatever in hia own life. And remember. Curt, 
don't ever admit him into your family life, don't ever make him 
acquainted with your friends, for he wiU take them away 
from you and make them his own. He is a perfect magician 
in this respect. Were he to meet your children, you would 
SOCHI find them intimate with him, and he would be advising 
them and educating them to suit himself — but prindpally in 
exposition to your wishes. 

CuKT. AUce, was it not he who took my children away 
from me at the time of the divorce t 

Alice. Since it is all over now — ^yes, it was he. 

CuBT. I have suspected it, but never had any certain^. 
It was be! 

Alice. When you placed your full trust in my husband and 
■ent him to make peace between yourself and your wife, be 
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made love to her instead, and taught her the trick that gave 
her the children. 

CcBT. Oh, God! God in heaven! 

AucE. There you have another side of him. [Sjlxnce. 

CuBT, Do you know, Ust night — when he thought himself 
dying — then — be made me promise that I should look after 
his chUdreBl 

AucE. But you don't want to revenge yourself on my chil- 
dren? 

CuBT. Ya — hy keeping my promise. I shall look after 
your children. 

Alice. You could take no worse revenge, for there is noUi- 
ing he hates so much as generosify. 

Ctmr. Then I may consider myself revenged — without any 
revenge. 

Alicb. I love revenge as a form of justice, and I am yearn- 
ing to see evil get Ha punishment. 

CuBT. You still remain at that point ? 

Alice. There I shall always remain, and the day I for- 
gave or k>ved an enemy I should be a hypocrite. 

Curt. It may be a du^ not to say everything, Ah'ce, not 
to see eveiything. It is called forbearance, and all of us 
need it 

Alice. Not II My life lies clear and open, and I have 
always played my cards straight 

Curt. That is saying a good deal. 

Alici:. No, it is not saying enough. Because what I have 
suffered innocently for the sake of this man, whom I never 
loved 

CUBT. Why did you many P 

Alice. Who can tell? Because he took me, seduced me! 
I don't know. And then I was longing to get up on the 
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CDitT. And deserted your art ? 

Alice. Which was despised! But jrou know, he cheated 
met He held out hopes of a pleasant life, a handsome home 
— and there was nothing but debts; no gold except on the 
uniform — and even that was not real gold. He cheated me! 

CnBT, Wait a moment! When a young man falls in love, 
he sees the future in a bop^ul light: that his hopes are not 
always realized, one must pardon. I have the same kind of 
deceit on my own conscience without t h i"lci "g myself dis- 
hcHiest — What is it you see on the rampart? 

Alice. I want to see if he has fallen down, 

CnRT. Has he? 

Alice. No — worse luck! He is cheating me all the time. 

CnKT. Then I shall call on the doctor and the lawyer. 

Alice. [S^iny down at the imndow] Yes, dear Curt, go. 
I shall sit here and wait And I have learned how to wait! 

Curfotn. 
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Sa»u aetting infuU daylight. The tetdry it 'pacing back and 
forth on the batUty a* be/ore. 

Auce tilt in the right-hand eatg-diair. Her hair it 
^ now gray. 

CUBT. [Enter* from the lefl q/ler having lcnoeked\ Good day, 
Alice. 

Alice. Good day, Curt Sit down. 

Cdht. [S^ down in the b^ft-hand eaey-ehair] The steamer 
is just ooming in. 

Alice. Then I know what's in store, for he is on board. 

CtTBT. Yea, he is, for I caught the glitter of his helmet — 
What has he been doing in the dt}'? 

Alice. Oh, I can figure it out. He dressed for pande, 
which means that he saw the Colond, and he put od white 
gloves, which means that be made some calls. 

Cdbt. Did you notice his quiet manner yesterday ? Since 
he has quit drinking and become temperate, he is another 
man: cahn, reserved, considerate 

AucE. I know it, and if that man had always kept sober 
he would have been a menace to humanify. It is perhaps 
fortunate for the rest of mankind that he made himself ridic- 
ulous and harmless through his whiskey. 

Curt. The spirit in the bottle has chastised him — But 
have you noticed since death put its mark ou him that be has 
developed a dignify which elevates? And is it not possible 
that with this new idea of immortalify may have come a new 
outlook upon hfe 7 

Alice. You are deceiving yourself. He is conjuring up 
something eviL And don't you believe what he says, for he 
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lies with premeditadon, and be knows the art of intriguing as 

CuBT. \Waidiing Alice] Whj, Alice, what does this mean ? 
Your hair has turned gray ia these two ni^ts! 

Alice. No, my friend, it has long been gray, and I have 
simply neglected to darken it since my husband is as good as 
dead. Twen^-five years in prison — do you know that this 
place served as a prison in the old days P 

Cdbt. Prison — well, the walls show it 

Alice. And my complexion! Even the children took on 
prison color in here. 

CmtT. I find it hard to imagine children prattling within 
these walls. 

AucE. There was not much prattling done either. And 
those two that died perished merely from lack of light 

Cdrt. What do you think is coming next ? 

Alice. The decisive blow at us two. I caught a familiar 
glimmer in his eye when you read out that telegram from 
Judith. It ought, of course, to have been directed against 
ber, but she, you know, is inviolate, and so his hatred sought 
you. 

CcBT. Whatare his intentions iDiegardtome,doyoutfaink? 

Alice. Hard to tell, but he possesses a marvellous skill in 
nosing out other people's secrets — and did you notice how, 
all day yesterday, he seemed to be living in your quarantine; 
how be drank a life-interest out (^ your existence; bow he ate 
your children alive ? A cannibal, I tell you — for I know him. 
His own life is going, or has gone 

CuBT. I also have that impression of his being already 
on the other side. His face seems to phosphoresce, as if he 
were in a state of decay — and his eyes flash like will-o'-the- 
wisps over graves or morasses — Here he comes! Tell htm 
you thought it possible he might be jealous. 
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Alice. No, he is too self -conceited. "Show me the man 
of whom I need to be jealoua!" Huwe are his own words. 

Ctmr. So mudi the better, for even his faults can; with 
them a certain merit — ^lall I get up and meet him anyhow ? 

Alice. No, be impolite, or he will think you false. And 
if he bc^ns to lie, pretend to believe him. I know perfect]}' 
how to translate his lies, and get always at the truth with the 
help of my dictionary. I foresee something dreadful — but, 
Curt, don't lose your self-control! My own advantage in 
our long struggle has been that I was always sober, and for 
that reason in full control of myself. He was always tripped 
by his whiskey — Now we shall see! 

Captain. [Infiam the left infvU uniform, with hdmet, doak, 
and wkUe gUtvet. Calm, dignified, but pale and hoUow-eyfd. 
Movet forward mth a tottering ttep and miks dawn, kia hdmH 
and doak st3l on, in a chair at the righi of the tlage, far from 
CCBT and Auce] Good day. Pardon me for sitting down 
like this, but I feel a Uttle tired. 

Auce and Cort. Good day. Welcome home. 

Aucb. How are you feeling ? 

Captain. Splendid! Only a little tired- — - 

Auce. What news from the ci^ ? 

Captain. Oh, a Uttle of everything. I saw the doctor, 
among other things, and he said it was nothing at all — that I 
might live twen^ years, if I took care of myself. 

Auce. [roCmiT] Now he is lying. [rort«CAPrAiNl Why, 
^t's fine, my dear. 

Captain. So much for that 

Silence, during which the Captain t» looking at Alice 
and CoHT at if expecting them to speak. 

Auce. [To Cdht] Don't say a word, but let him begin — 
then he will show his cards. 

Captain. [7*0 Auce] Did you say anything? 
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Alice. No, not a word. 

Captain. [Dragging on the tcorda] WeU, Curt! 

Alice. [To Cvkt] There — now be is coming out 

Captain. Well, I went lo the city, as you know. (Cintr 
nods aaaenil Mm-mm, I picked up acquaintances — and among 
others — a young cadet [dragging] in the artillety. [Pause, dur- 
ing wkitA Curt ^lowt aome tn^itofum] As — we are in need of 
cadets right here, I arranged with the Colonel to let him come 
here. This ought to please you, especially when I inform 
you that— he is — ^yOur own son! 

AucB. [To Cuet] The vampire — don't you seeP 

CuBT. Under ordinary circumstances that ought to please 
a father, but in my caae it will merely be painf uL 

Captain. I don't see why it should! 

Cdbt. You don't need to — it is enough that I don't want it. 

Captain. Oh, you think so? Well, then, you ought to 
know that the young man has been ordered to report here, 
and that from now on he has to obey me. 

CuBT. Then I shall force him to seek transfer to another 
regiment 

Captain. You cannot do it, as you have no rights over 
your son. 

Cdkt. No? 

Captain. No, for the court gave those rights to the mother. 

CtntT. Then I shall communicate with the mother. 

Captain. You don't need to. 

CuBT. Don't need to? 

Captajn. No, for I have already done so. Yahl 

[CuBT fitet bid tinkt back again. 

AucB. [To Cubt] Now he must die! 

Curt. Why, he m a cannibal! 

Captain, So much for that! [Straight to Alice and Cxmr] 
Did you say anything ? 
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Alice. No — have you grown hard of hearing 7 

Captain. Yes, a little — but if you come nearer to me I 
can tell you something between ourselves. 

Alice. That ia not necessaty — and a witneaa is sometimes 
good to have for both parties. 

Captain. You are right; vitnesses are sometimes good to 
have! But. first ctf all, did }wi get that will ? 

Alice. [Hamk kim a doewwnt] Tbe re^mental lawyer 
drew it up himself. 

Captain. In your favor — good! [Reads the doeumenl and 
then tears it ear^vUy into dripa whuA he thrawi on the JUxtr] 
So much for that! Yah! 

Alice. [To Cubt] Did you ever see such a man ? 

CintT. That is no man! 

Captain. Well, Alice, this was what I wanted to say 

Alice. [Alarmedl Go on, please. 

Captain. [Calmly aa be/ore] On account of your long cher- 
ished desire to quit this miserable existence in an unhappy 
marriage; on account of the lack of feeling with which you 
have treated your husband and children, and on account 
of the carelessness you have shown in the handling of our 
domestic economy, I have, during this trip to the city, filed an 
application for divorce in the City Court 

Alice. Oh — and your grounds F 

Captain. [Calmly at before] Besides the grounds already 
mentioned, I have others of a purely personal nature. As it 
has been found that I may live another twenty years, I am con- 
templating a change from this unhappy marital union to one 
that suits me better, and I mean to join my fate to that of some 
woman capable of devotion to her husband, and who also may 
bring into the home not only youth, but — let us say — a Uttle 
beau^I 
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Alice. [Take* the wedding-ring from her finger and throwe 
U at the Captain] You are welcome! 

Captain. [Pieks up the ring and puts it in his vest poelcet] 
She throws awaj the liag. The witness will please take 

AucE. [Rises in great agitation] And you intend to turn 
me out in order to put another woman into my home ? 

Captain. Yah! 

Alice. Well, then, we'U speaJc plain language! Cousin 
Curt, that man is guQ^ of an attempt to murder his wife. 

CntT. An attempt to murder ? 

Alice. Yes, he pushed me into the water. 

Captain. Without witnesses! 

Alice. He lies again — Judith saw it! 

Captain. Well, what of it? 

Alice. She can testify to it 

Captain. No, she cannot, for she says that she didn't see 
anytiiing. 

Alice. You have taught the child to lie! 

Captain. I didn't need to, for you had taught her already. 

Alice. You have met Judith 7 

Cattain. Yah! 

Alice. Oh, God! Oh, God! 

Captain. The fortress has surrendered. The enemy will 
be permitted to depart in safety on ten minutes' notice. 
[Ptaees his watth on the labk] Tea minutes — watch on the 
table! [Stops and puts one hand up to his heart. 

AucE. [Goes over to the Captain and takes hie arm] What 
is it? 

Captain. I don't know. 

Alice. Do you want anything — a diink ? 

Captain. Whiskey? No, I don't want to die — You! 
[Straightening himself up] Don't touch me! Ten minutes, or 
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the garrison will be massacred. [Pulls the sabre fartly from, 
the teabbarJl Ten minutes! 

[Qoe* out through the badtground. 

Cddt. What kind of man is this ? 

Alice. He is a demon, and no man [ 

Curt. What does he want with my son ? 

Alice. He wants him as hostsge in oider to be your mas- 
ter — he wants to isolate you from lie authorities of the 
island — Do you know that the people around here have 
named this island "IJtUe Hell" ? 

CtTBT. I didn't know that — Alice, you are the firat wom- 
an who ever inspired me with compassion — all others have 
seemed to me to deserve their fate. 

AucB. Don't desert me now! Don't leave me, for he will 
beat me — he has been doing so all these twenty-five years — 
in the presence of the children — and he has pushed me into 
the water 

CtJHT. Having heard this, I place myself absolutely agtunst 
him. I came here without an angiy thought, without mem- 
017 of his former slanders and attempts to humiliate me, I 
forgave him even when you told me that he was the man who 
had parted me from my children — for he was ill and dying — 
but now, when he wants to steal my son, he must die — he or I ! 

Alice. Good! No surrrader of the fortress! But blow it 
up instead, with him in it, even if we have to keep him com- 
pany! I am in charge of the powderl 

Curt. There was no malice in me when I came here, and 
I wanted to run away when I felt myself infected with your 
hatred, but now I am moved by an irresistible impulse (o 
hate thb mau, as I hate everything that is evil. What can be 
done? 

AucE. I have learned the tactics from him. Drum up lus 
enemies and seek allies. 
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CuBT. Ju9t think — that he should get hold of m;wif«! Why 
didn't those two meet a life-time ago P Then there would 
have been a battle-royal that had set the earth quaking. 

Alice. But now these souls have spied each other — and 
yet they must part. I guess what is his most vulnerable 
spot — I have long suspected it 

CuBT. Who is his most faithful enemy on the island P 

Alice. The Quartermaster. 

CtJBT. Is he an honest man ? 

Alice. He is. And he knows what I — I know too — he 
knows what the Sergeaut-Major and the Captain have been 
up to. 

CcHT. What they have been up toF You don't mean 

Alicz. IMalcationst 

CoBT. This is terrible] No, I don't waat to have any 
finger in that messt 

Alice. Ha-ha 1 You cannot hit an enemy. 

Curt. Formerly I could, but I can do so no longer. 

AucE. Why? 

CuHT. Because I have discovered — that justice is done 
anyhow. 

Alice. And you could WMt for that ? Then your son would 
already have been taken away from you. Look at my gray 
hairs — ^just feel how thick it still is, for that matter — He 
intends to marry again, ^nd then I shall be free — to do the 
same — I am free! And in ten minutes he will be under 
arrest down below, right under us — [atampa her foot on the 
floor] right under us — and I shall dance above bis bead — I 
shall dance "The Entry of the Boyara" — {makea a few Heju 
with her arms akimbo] ha-ha-ha-ha! And I shall play on the 
piano so that he can hear it [Hammering on the piano] Oh, 
the tower is opening its gates, and the sentry with the drawn 
sabre will no longer be guarding me, but him — Maltough 
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('«n vii-(-«n guemt Bim, bim, him, the sentry ia going to 
guard I 

CiTBT. [Hat beai watching her vnih an vUoxicaied look in 
hit eya] Alice, are you, too, a devil P 

AucE. [Jvmjts up mt a diair and puUt down the wreatht] 
These we will take along when we depart — the laurek of tri- 
umphl And fluttering ribboDA! A little dusty, but eternally 
green — like my youth — I am not cJd, Curt? 

CtiHT. [WiA thining eye*] You are a devil! 

Alice. In "Little Hell" — Listen! Now I shall fix my hair 
— [lootatt her hair], diess in two minutes — go to the Quarter- 
master in two minutes — and then, up in the air with the fort- 
ress! 

Curt. [At b^ore] You are a devil! 

Alice. That's what you always used to say when we were 
children. Do you remember when we were small and be- 
came engaged to each other ? Ha-ha! You were bashful, of 
course 

Cdrt. [Seriou^i/l Alice! 

Alice. Yes, you were! And it was becoming to you. Do 
you know there are gross women who like modest men ? And 
there are said to be modest men who like gross women — 
You liked me a little bit, didn't you 7 

Ctjht. I don't know where I am! 

Alice. With an actress whose manners are free, but who 
ia an excellent lady otherwise. Yes ! But now I am free, free, 
free! Turn away and I'll change my waist! 

iS^ opent her waitt. Curt ruthea up to her, grabt her 
in hit armt, liJU her high up, and bites her throat to 
that the cries out. Then he dropt her on the couch 
and runt out to the left. 

Curtain and intemmtion. 
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Same doge setting in early evening light. The sentry on the bat- 
tery ii itill visible through the vnndowt in the background. 
The laurel wreaiht are hung over the arms of an easy~ 
chair. The hanging lamp it lit. Faint music. 

The Captain, pale and hollow-eyed, his hair showing 
towAes of gray, dressed in a worn undress un-ybrm, 
with riding-boots, tits at the writing-table and plays 
solitaire. He wears his spectacles. The entr'acte 
music continues afier the curtain has been raised and 
until another person alters. 

The Captain plays away at his solitaire, hd with a 
Hidden start now and then, when ke looks up and lis- 
tens with evident alarm. 

He does not seem oMe to moke the solilaire come out, so 
he becomes impatient and gathers up the cards. Then 
he goes to the left-hand window, opens it, and throws 
out the cards. The window (of the French type) re- 
mains open, rattling on its hinges. 

He goes over to the bujffH, but isfngktened by the noise 
made by the window, go that he turns around to see 
what it is. Takes out three dark-coloured square whis- 
key bottles, examines them carefully — and throws them 
out of the window. Takes out some boxes of cigars, 
smells at one, and throws them out of the window. 

Next he takes off his spectacles, cleans them carefully, 
and tries A<nv far he can see with them. Then he 
throws them out of the window, stumbles against the 
furniture as if he could mrf see, and lights six candles 
in a candelabrum on the chiffonier. Catches sight of 
the laurel wreaths, picks them up, and goes toward the 
window, but turns back. Folds the wreaths carefully 
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TO the piano cover, ftulent the eomen together wilk 
pint taken from the wriling-iahie, and put* the bundle 
on a chair. Qoet to the piano, ttrikei the keyboard 
with hisJitU, hekt the piano, and throwi the key ovt 
through lite temdotD. Then he tightt the candle* on 
the piano. Goes to the what-not, takee hit wife's 
picture from it, tookt at this and tears it to pieces, drop- 
ping the pieces on the fioor. The window rattles on 
its hinges, and <yain he becomes frightened. 

Then, t^er having calmed kim:sdf, he takes the pictures 
of his eon and davghier, kisses them in an off-hand 
way, and pids them into his pocket. All the rest of 
the pictures he sweeps down with his dhow and pokes 
together into a heap with his foot. 

Then he sit* down at the writing-table, tired out, and puts 
a hand up to his heart. Lights the candle on the table 
and sighs; stares in front ofhims^as if confronted 
with unfleasant visions. Rises and goes over to the 
(hiffonier, opens the Ud, takes out a bundle of letters 
tied together with a blue silk ribbon, and throws 
the bundle into thefirefiUux of the glazed brick oven. 
Closes the chiffonier. The telegraph receiver sounds 
a single dick. The Captain shrinks together in dead- 
ly fear and stands fixed to the spot, listening. Bid 
hearing nothing more from the instrument, he turns 
to listen in the direction of the door on the left. Ooes 
over and opens it, takes a step inside the doorway, and 
returns, earryitxg on his am a cat whose back he 
strokes. Then he goes out to the right. Now the 
natste ceases. 

AucE enters from the background, dressed in a walking 
suit, with gloves and hat on; her kair is Hack; the 
looks around with surprise at the many lighted candles. 
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Curt ealerafrom the left, nerooug. 

Alice. It looks like Christmas Eve here. 

CuBT. WeU? 

Alice. [Hoid» out her hand for kim to lass] Thank met 
[CtTRT hisses her hand unwillingly] Six witnesses, and four of 
tbem solid as rock. The report has been made, and the an- 
swer will come here hy tel^;rsph — right here, into the heart 
o! the fortress. 
. CnBT. So! 

Alice. You should say "thanks" instead of "so." 

CCRT. Whj has he lit so many candles ? 

Alice. Because be is afraid of the dark, of course. Look 
at the telegraph key — does it not look like tbe handle of a 
coifee mill P I grind, I grind, and the beans crack as when 
you pull teeth 

CnsT. What has he been doing in the room here ? 

AucE. It kxiks as if he intended to move. Down below, 
that's where you are going to move! 

Cxmr. Don't, Alice — I think it's distressing! He was the 
friend of my youth, and he showed me kindness many times 
when I was in difficu% — He should be pitied ! 

Alice. And how about me, who have done nothing wrong, 
and who have had to sacrifice my career to that monster 7 

CnRT. How about that career ? Was it so very brilliant ? 

AucE. [Enraged] What are you saying? Do you know 
who I am, what I have been ? 

CtniT. Now, now! 

AucE. Are you beginning already ? 

Curt. Already? 

Alice throwg her arms around Cmtr's neck and kisses 

Curt takes her by the arms and bUes her neck so that 
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AucE. You bite me! 

CtntT. [Beyond hinue^ Yea, I want to bite your throat and 
BUck your blood like a lynx. You have arouaed the wild beast 
m me — that beast which I have tried for years to kill by pii- 
vations and self-inflicted lortuiea. I came here bejiering my- 
aelf a little better than you two, and now I am the vileat of alL 
Since I first saw you — in all your odious nakedness — and since 
my vision became warped by passion, I have known the full 
strength of evil. What is u^y becomes beautiful; what is 
good becomes ugly and mean — Come here and 111 choke 
you — ^with a kiss ! [He locks her in hit armt. 

Alice. [Holds up her left ftomJ] Behold the marii of the 
shackles that you have broken. I was a slave, and you set 

CnRT. But I am going to bind you— — 

Alice. You? 

CnRT. I! 

Alice. For a moment I thought you w cic 

CuHT. Pious? 

Alice. Yes, you prated about the fall of man-^— 

CuBT. Did I? 

Alice. And I thought you had come here to preach—— 

Curt. You thought so ? In an hour we shall be in the dij, 
and then you shall see what I am 

Alice. Then we wiU go to the theatre to-n^t, just to show 
ourselves. The shame will be his if I run away, don't you see ! 

CuBT. I b^in (o understand that prison b not enough 

Alice. No, it is not — ^there must be shame also. 

CuBT. A strange world! You commit a shameful act, and 
&e shame falls on him. 

Alice. Well, if tie world be so stupid 

Curt. It is as if these prison walls had absorbed all the 
corruption of the criminals, and it gets into you if you merely 
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breathe this air. You were thinking of the theatre and the 
supper, I suppiose. I was thinking of my son. 

Alice. [Striken him on the mouth with her glove] Fogey! 

[Curt HJia his hand as ifU> strike her. 

AucE. [Drawing back] Tout beau I 

CuBT. Fo^ive me] 

Alice. Yes — on your knees! [Cubt kneels dmrni] Down 
on your face! [Cuht touches the ground with his forehead] 
Kiss my foot! [Cjjbt kisses her foot] And don't you ever do it 
again! Getupl 

CcRT. [Rising] Where have I landed? Where am I? 

Alice. Oh, you know! 

Cdbt. [Looinng around with horror] I believe almost 

Captain. [Eniers from the right, looking wretdied, leaning 
on a cane] Curt, may I have a talk with you — alone P 

Alice. la it about that departure in safety P 

Captain. [Sits down at the sewing-tahle\ Curt, will you 
kindly ait down here by me a little while P And, Alice, will 
you please grant me a moment — of peace! 

Alice. WhatisupnowP New signals! [roCimT] Please 
be seated. [Curt sits dovm rductandy] And listen to the words 
of age and wisdom — And if a telegram should come — tip 
me ofll [Qoes out to the Uft. 

Castain. [With dignity, ajUr a pause\ Can you explain a 
fate like mine, like ours 7 

Cubt. No more than I can explain my own! 

Captain. What can be the meaning tA this jumble ? 

Curt. In my better moments I have believed that just this 
was the meaning — that we should not be able to catch a mean- 
ing, and yet submit 

Captain. SubmitP Without a fixed point outside myself 
I cannot submit. 
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GnRT. Quite right, but as ■ mathematician ^u should be 
able to seek that unknown point when several known ones are 

Captain. I have sought it, and — I have not found it! 

Curt. Then 70U have made some mistake in your calcula- 
tions — do it all over again 1 

Captain. I should do it over again P Tell me, where did 
70U get jour resignation 7 

CuBT. I have none left Don't overestimate me. 

Captain. As you maj have noticed, my understanding of 
the art <^ living has been— elimination I That means: wipe 
out and pass on! Veiy early in life I made myself a bag into 
which I chucked my humiliations, and when it was full I 
dropped it into the sea. I don't think any man ever suf- 
fered so many humiliations as I have. But when I wiped 
tbem out and passed on they ceased to exisL 

Curt. I have noticed that you have wrought both your life 
and your environment out of your poetical imagination. 

Captain. How could I have h'ved otherwise P How oould 
I have endured ? [Pvtt hit hand over hit heart. 

CcRT, How are you doing ? 

Captain. Poorly. [Paitte} Then comes a moment when 
the facul^ for what you call poetical imagination gives out 
And then leali^ leaps forth in all its nakedness — It is 
frigbttult [H e it now tpeaking in a voice of lachrymose aenUity, 
and wiih hit lower jaui droopmgl Look here, my dear friend — 
[eontroU himtdfand tjieaks in hit vtual ixice] foi^ve me!— 
When I was in the city and consulted the doctor [now the 
teaifvl voice return*] he said that I was played out— {in hit 
utual voice\ and that I couldn't live much longer, 

Ctmr. Was that what be said ? 

Captain. [Wiih tearful voice] That's what be saidl 

CuBT. So it was not true f 
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Captain. What? Oh— no, that was not true. [Pause. 

Curt, Was the rest of it not true either f 

Captain. What do you mean ? 

Curt. That my son was ordered to report here as cadet ? 

Captain. I never heard of it 

Curt. Do you know — your abili^ to wipe out your own 
mbdeeds is miraculous! 

Captain. I don't understand what you are talking of. 

Curt. Then you have come to the end! 

Captain. Well, there is not much left! 

Curt. TeU me, perhaps you never applied for that divorce 
which would bring your wife into disgrace 7 

Captain. Divorce P No, I have not heard of it. 

CuBT. [Rimng] Will you admit, then, that you have been 
lying? 

Captain. You employ such strong words, my friend. All 
of us need forbearance. 

Curt. Oh, you have come to see that ? 

Captain. [Firmli/, with dear voice] Yes, I have come to see 
that — And for this reason. Curt, please fo^ve me! For- 
give everything! 

CuBT. That was a manly word! But I have nothing to 
forgive you. And I am not the man you believe me to be. 
No longer now! Least of all one worthy of receiving your 
confessions ! 

Captain. \W-Uh dear voice] Life seemed so peculiar — so 
contraiy, so malignant — ever since my childhood — and people 
seemed so bad that I grew bad also 

Curt. [On his feet, perturbed, and glancing at the telegraph 
mdrumeiU] la it possible to close off an instrument Kke that ? 

Captain. Hardly. 

CuBT. [With increaamg a/arm] Who is Sergeant-Major 
OstbeigP 
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Captain. An honeat fellow, but somethbg of a busybody. 
I should say. 

Curt. And wbo is the Quartermaster P 

Captain. He is my enemy, of course, but I have nothing 
bad to say of him, 

CiTRT. [Looking out through Ihe windirw, where a lantern u 
teen momng to atul/ro] What are they doing with the lantern 
out on the battery ? 

Captain. Do you see a lantern ? 

CusT. Yes, and people moving about 

Captain. I suppose it is what we call a service squad. 

CuKT. What is that? 

Captain. A few men and a corporal Probably some poor 
wretch that has to be locked up. 

Curt. Oh I \Paute. 

Captain. Now, when you know Alice, how do you like her ? 

Curt. I cannot tell — I have no understanding of people 
at all. She is as ine}q)licable to me as you are, or as I am 
myself. For I am reaching the age when wisdom makes this 
acknowledgment: I know nothing, I understand nothing; 
But when I observe an action, I like to get at the motive be- 
hind it. Why did you push her into the water P 

Captain. I don't know. It merely seemed quite natural 
to me, as she was standing on the pier, that she ought to be in 
the water. 

CoBT. Have you ever r^;retted it? 

Captain. Never! 

CUBT. Thafs strange! 

Captain. Of course, it is! So strange that I cannot realise 
that I am the man who has been guilty of such a mean act 

Curt. Have you not expected her to take some revenge ? 

Captain. Well, she seems to have taken it in full measure; 
and that, too, seems no less natural to me. 
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CuBT. What haa so suddenly brought jiou to this cynical 
resignation ? 

Captain, Since I looked death in the face, life haa pre- 
sented itself from a different viewpoint. Tell me, if you were 
to judge between Alice and myself, whom would you place 
in the right? 

CuBT. Nnther of you. But to both of you I should give 
endless compassion — perhaps a Uttle more of it to yout 

Captain. Give me your band. Curt! 

CiTBT. [Giveg him one hand atid puts the other one on the 
Captain's dioulder] Old boy t 

Alice. [In from the left, eartying a »iin*hade\ Well, how 
harmonious! Oh, friendshipt Haa there been no tel^ram 
yet? 

Cdot. [C<my\ No. 

Alice. This delay makes me impatient, and whea I grow 
impatient I push matters along— Look, Curt, how I give 
him the final buQeL And now bell bite the grass! First, I 
load — I know all about rifle practice, the famous rifle prac- 
tice qS which less than 5,000 copies were sold — and then I 
aim — flre! \She take* aim viith her gun8hade\ How is your 
new wife ? The young, beautiful, unknown one ? You don't 
know! But I know how my lover is doing. \Pvta her arau 
around the neck o/'Cdrt amf kisse* him; he thrvMe her away 
from himtdf] He is well, although still a little bashful! You 
wretch, whom I have never loved — you, who were too con- 
ceited to be jeaknia— you never saw bow I was leading you 
by the nose! 

The Captain draws the sabre and makes a leap at her, 
aiming at her several futiie blows that only hit the 
fumUure. 

Alice. Help! Help! 

[CmtT does not move. 
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Captain. [FalU mth the sabre in hit hand] Judith, avenge 
met 

Alice. Hoorajrl He's dead! 

[CcRT viithdrawt Uncard the door in the background. 

Captain. [Oet»onkisfeet] Not yet! [Sheaihe* the aabre and 
tU»dou>nintheeiuy-ehairbylhetewing4(Me] Judith! Judith! 

Alice. [Drawing nearer to Cubt] Now I go — with you ! 

CnRT. [Pvthet her bade vnth audi force that ^ nnk» to her 
knea) Go back to the bell whence you came! Good-bye for 
vntl \Ooe» to the door. 

Captain. Don't leave me Curt; she will kiU me! 

AucB. Don't desert me, Cuit — don't desert us! 

CnsT. Good-byel [Goesotd. 

Aucb. [IFttA a tudden (hange of attitude] The wretch! 
That's a friend for you I 

Captain. [Softly] Forgive me, Alice, and come here — come 

Alice. [Over to the Captain] That's the worst rascal and 
hypocrite I have met in my life! Do you know, you are b 
man after all! 

Captain. Listen, Alice! I cannot live much longer. 

Alice. Is that so ? 

Captain. The doctor has said so. 

Alice. Then there was no truth in the rest either P 

Captain. No. 

Alice. [In de»pair\ Oh, what have I done! 

Captain. Tbere is help for everything. 

Alice. No, this is beyond helping! 

Captain. Nothing is beyond helping, if you only wipe it 
out and pass on. 

Alice. But the telegram — the tel^ram! 

Captain. Which telegram 7 
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Alice. [On ker huea bende the Captain] Are we then 
cast out ? Must this happen ? I have sprung a mine under 
myself, under us. Why did you have lo teU untruths ? And 
why should that man come here to tempt me? We are lost! 
Your magnanimi^ might have helped everything, forgiven 
everything! 

Captain. What is it that cannot be forgiven ? What is it 
that I have not already f oif^ven you P 

Alice. You are right — but there is no help for this. 

Captain. I cannot guess it, although I know your ingenuity 
when it comes to villanies 

Alice. Oh, if I could only get out of this, I should care for 
you — I should fove you, Edgar! 

Captain. Listen to me I Where do I stand ? 
-, Alice. Don't you think anybody can help us — well, no 
man cant 

Captain. Who could then help? 

Alice. [Looking the Captain straight in the eye\ I don't 
know — Think of it, what is to become of the children with 
their name dishonoured P 

Captain. Have you dishonoured that name ? 

Alice. Not I! Not I! And then they must leave school! 
And as they go out into the world, they will be lonely as we. 
and cruel as we — Then you didn't meet Judith either, I 
understand now P 

Captain. No, but wipe it out! 

The telegraph receiver dicks. Alice flieg up. ' 

AuCE. [Screame] Now ruin b overtaking us! [To the Cap- 
tain] Don't listen! 

Captain. [Qui^i/] I am not going to listen, dear child — 
just calm yourself! 

^JCE. [StandiTig bg the instrument, raiset herst^ on Hp- 
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loe in order to UmA out thrtnigh iAe vnndoti)] Don't listen! 
Don't listen I 

Captain. [Haiding hit hands over his ears] Lisa, child, I 
am stopping up my ears. 

Alice. [On A«r knees, wSh l^led haads\ God, help us! 

The squad 19 coming — \Wee^ngandiciMng\ God in heaven ! 

She appears to be moving her lips as if in sQeid prayer. 

The telegraph receiver cotUinves to didcfor a while and 

a long whiie strip of paper seems to eraiel out ofSie 

instrument. Then compUte silence prevails oncemore. 

Alicc [Rises, fears off the paper strip, and reads it m silenee. 
Then she turns her eyes upward for a moment. Goes over 
to the Captain and kisses him, on the forehead That is over 
nowl It was iiothingi 

Sits down in the other chair, puts her handkerchief to 
her face, and breaks into a violent spell of weeping. 

Captain. Wlutt kind of secrets are these P 

AucE. Don't ask! It is over now! 

Captain. As you please, child. 

Alice. You would not have spcAen like that three days 
ago — what has done it? 

Captain. Well, dear, when I fell down that first time, I 
went a little way on the other side of the grave. What I saw 
has been forgotten, but the impression of it still remains. 

Alice. And it was P 

Captain. A hope — for something better! 

Alice. Something better P 

Captain. Yes. That this could be the real life, I have, in 
fact, never believed; it is death — or something still worse! 

Alice. And we 

Captain. Have probably been set to torment each other — 
so it seems at least! 

AucE. Have we tormented each other enough P 
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Captain. Yes, I think so! And upset things! [Looks 
anouncf] Suppose we put things to rights ? And clean house ? 

Alice. Yea, if it can be done. 

Captain. [Geto uf to survey the Toom] It can't be done in 
one day — no, it can'tl 

Alice. In two, then! Many days! 

Captain. Let us hope so! [Pause. SUs down again] So 
you didn't get free this time after all! But then, you didn't 
get me lodced up either! [Alice looks sUiggered\ Yea, I know 
you wanted to put me in prison, but I wipe it out. I suppose 
you have done worse than that — [Alice is epeechUst] And 
I was innocent of those defalcations. 

AucE. And now you intend me to become your nuise ? 

Captain. If you are willing! 

Alice. What else could I do P 

Captain. I don't know! 

Alice. [Sits dfntm,numhed and cnuh£d\ These aie the eter- 
nal torments! Is there, then, no end to them? 

Captain. Yes, if we are patient P^hsps life begins when 
death comes. 

Alice. If it were so! [Pause. 

Captain. You think Curt a hypocrite ? 

Alice. Of couise I do! 

Captain. And I don't! But alJ who come near us tarn evil 
and go their way. Curt was weak, and the evil is strong! 
[Pause] How commonplace life has become! Formerly blows 
were struck; now you shake your fist at the most! I am 
fairly certain that, three months from now, we ahall celebrate 
our silver wedding — with Curt as best man — and with the 
Doctor and Gerda among the guests. The Quartermaster will 
make the speech and the Sergeant-Major will lead the cheer- 
ing. And if I know the Colonel right, he will come on his 
own invitation — Yes, you may laugh! But do you recall 
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Uw silver wedding of Adolph — in the Fusiliers ? The bride 
had to cany her wedding ring on the right hand, because the 
groom in a tender moment had chopped off her left ring finger 
with his dirk. [Alice pub her handkerchief to her mouth in 
order to reprtat her taughter] Are yon dying ? No, I believe 
you are laughingl Yea, child, partly we weep and partly 
we laugh. Which is the right tiling to do 7 — Don't ask me! 
The other day I read in a newspaper that a man had been 
divorced seven times — which means that he had been married 
seven times — and finally, at the age of nine^-eight, he ran 
away with hia first wife and married her again. Such ia 
love! If life be serious, or merely a joke, is more than I 
can decide. Often it is most painful when & joke, and its 
seriousness is after all more agreeable and peaceful. But 
when at last you tiy to be serious, somebody comes and plays 
a joke on you — as Curt, for instance! Do you want a silver 
wedding P [Alice remaint nlmt] Oh, say yesl They will 
laugh at us, but what does it matter ? We may laugh also, 
or keep serious, as the occasion may require. 

AucK. Well, all right! 

Captain. Silver wedding, then! [Amm^] Wipe out and pass 
onl Tbenfore, let us pass ont 
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PART n 

A redangrdaT drawing-room in vjhUe and gold. The rear wall 
M broken by teveral FretuA windiowt reaching dawn to 
the jlooT. Theae gtand open, revealing a garden terrace 
outtide. Along thiiierrace.aerving at a public ■promenade, 
runt a done baliutrade, on ■which are ranged poU of Hve 
and while ftSence, ■with pduniaa and tearlet geraniuma in 
them. Beyond, in the background, can be teen Vie Aore 
battery ■with a tenlry paang back and forth. In the far 
distance, the open sea. 
At the left of the drawing-room slande a aofa^wHh gilded wood- 
■work. In front of it are a taHe and chairs. At the right 
is a grand piano, a ■writing-table, and an open fireplace. 
In the foreground, an American eaty-ckair. 
By the wrUing-table ii a etanding lamp of copper ■with a table 

attached to it. 
On the waJla are teveral oldfathioned oil paintinga, 

AlIiAN it tiUing at the writing4abU, engroeaed in aomc 
mathematical problem. Judith eatertfrom the back- 
ground, in aummer dreta, ikort skirt, fuar in a braid 
down her bade, hat in one hand and tennia racket in 
th4 other. She atopa in the doorway. Alian riaea, 
aerioua and reapectfvl. 
JuDiTB. [In serUma but friendly ton^ Wbf don't you come 
and play tennia P 

Allan. [Baakfxd, tlruggling with hia emotion] I am very 
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Judith, Didn't you see that I had made my bicycle point 
toward the oak, and not away from it ? 

AuLAN. Yes, I saw it 

JtTDira. Well, what does it mean f 

AuUN. It means — that you want me to come and play 
tennis — but my duty — I have some problems to work out — 
and your father is a rather exacting teacher 

JuDrrH. Do you like him ? 

Allan. Yea, I do. He takes such interest in all his 
pupils 

JuDrrH. He takes an interest in eveiTthing and every- 
body. Won't you come ? 

Allan. You know I should like to — but I must not! 

Judith. I'll ask papa to give you leave. 

Allan. Don't do that It will only cause talk. 

JtlDrrn. Don't you think I can manage him? He wants 
what I want 

Allan. I suppose that is because you are so hard. 

Judith. You should be hard also. 

Allan. I don't belong to the wolf family. 

JuDPrH. Then you are a aheep. 

Allan. Bather that 

Judith. Tell me why you don't want to come and play 
tennis P 

Allan. You know It 

JuDrm. Tell me anyhow. The Lieutenant 

Allan. Yes, you don't care for me at all, but you cannot 
enjoy yourself with the Lieutenant unless I am present so 
you can see me suffer. 

JcDtm. Am I as cruel as thatP I didn't know it 

Allan. Well, now you know it. 

Judith. Then I shall do better hereafter, for I don't want 
to be cruel, I don't want to be bad — in your eyes. 
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Allan. You aay this only to faateQ your hold on me. I 
am already your slave, but it does not satisfy you. The slave 
must be tortured and thrown to the wild beasts. You have 
already that other fellow in your clutchea — what do you want 
with me then p Let me go my own way, and you can go yours. 

JuDrrH. Do you send me awayP [Allan does not angwer\ 
Then I go! As second cousins, we shall have to meet now 
and then, but I am not going to bother you any longer. 

[Allan sits dawn at the taMe and Teturm to hii problem. 

JuDrra. [Instead of going away, comes down the stage and 
approaches gradually the table where Allan is sitting] Don't 
be afraid, I am going at once — I wanted only to see how the 
Master of Quarantine lives — [Looks around\ White and gold 
— a Bechstein grand — well, well! We are still in the fort 
since papa was pensioned — in the tower where mamma has 
been kept twen^-five years — and we are there on sufferance 
at that. You — ^you are rich 

Allan. [Calmly] We are not rich. 

JuDTTH. So you say, but you are always wearing fine clothes 
— but whatever you wear, for tliat matter, is becoming to 
you. Do you hear what I say? [Drawing nearer. 

AlXAN. [Submissively] I do. 

JtmiTH. How can you hear when you keep on figuring, or 
whatever you are doing ? 

Allan. I don't use my eyes to listen with. 

JuDtTH. Your eyes — have you ever looked at them in the 
mirror? 

Allan. Go away! 

JuDrTH. You despise me, do you ? 

Allan. Why, girl, I am not thinking of you at all. 

Judith. \SiUl nearer] Archimedes is deep in his figures 
wben the soldier comes and cuts him down. 

[Stirs his papers about with the radeet. 
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Allan. Don't touch n^ papers! 

Judith. That's what Aichimedes said also. Now 7011 are 
thinking something foolish — 70U are thinking that I can not 
live without you 

Allah. Why can't jou leave me alone ? 

Judith. Be courteouo, and I'll help you with your otami- 

Aujis. You? 

Judith. Yes. I know tbe examiners 

Allah. [Stendy] And what of itP 

Judith. Don't you know that one should stand well with 
tbe teachers? 

Allan. Do you mean your father and the Lieutenaut? 

JuDTTH. And the Colond! 

Allan. And then you mean that your piotection would 
enable me to shirk my work ? 

JuDrm. You are a bad tranalator-^— 

Allan. Of a bad original 

Judith. Be ashamed 1 

Allan. So I am — both on your behalf and my ownl I 
am ashamed of baring listened to you — Why don't you go ? 

Judith. Because I know you appredate my company — 
Yes, you manage always to pass by my window. You have 
always some errand that brings you into the cit^ with the same 
boat that I take. You cannot go for a sail without having me 
to look after the jib. 

Allan. But a young girl sbouldu't say that kind ot thinp! 

JuDTiH. Do you mean to say that I am a child ? 

Allan. Sometimes you are a good child, and sometimes a 
bad woman. Me you seem to have picked to be jour sbeep. 

JuDTiH. You are a sheep, and that's why I am going to pro- 
tect you. 
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JkUiUi. [Riling] The wolf makes a poor ahepberd! You 
want to eat me — that is the secret of it, I suppose. You want 
to put your beautiful eyes in pawn to get possession ot my 
head. 

Judith. Oh, you have been looking at my eyes 7 I didn't 
expect that much courage of you. 

AuuU4 coOeett hit papers and atartt to go out toward the 

right. 
JmuTH places hersdf in front of the door. 
Allan. Get out of my way, or 

JUDTTB. Or? 

AlLjUI. If you were a boy — bah! But you are a girt. 

Judith, And then ? 

AxJMt, If you had any pride at all, you would be gone, as 
you may i^ard yourself as shown the door. 

Judith. I'll get back at you for thatt 

Allan. I don't doubt iti 

Judith. [Ooes enraged toward the background] I — ahaU — 
get — bock — at you for that! [Ooea out. 

CUHT. [Enters front the left] Where are you going, Allan ? 

Allan. Oh, is that you ? 

CuBT. Who was it that left in such hurry — so that the 
bushes shook P 

Allan. It was Judith. 

CtJBT. She is a httJe impetuous, but a fine girl. 

Allan. When a girl is cruel and rude, she is always said 
to be a fine girl. 

Curt. Don't be so severe, Allan! Are you not satisfied 
with your new relatives ? 

Allan. I like Uncle Edgar 

Cmrr. Yes, he has many good sides. How about your 
othn teachers — the Lieutenant, for instance? 
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AuAN, He's 90 uncertein. Sometimes be seema to have a 
grudge against me. 

Curt. Oh,no! You jiutgDhereandmakepeople"aeem" 
tbia or that Don't brood, but look after your own affiurs, do 
what is proper, and leave others to their own concerns. 

Allan. So I do, but — they won't leave me alone. They 
pull jou in — as the cuttlefish down at the landing — they don't 
bite, but they stir up vortices that suck 

CtTBT. You have some tendenty to melancholia, I think. 
Don't you feel at home here with me P Is there anything you 
miss? 

Allan. I have never been better off, but — there is some- 
thing here that smothers me. 

CoBT. Here by the sea ? Are you not fond of the sea ? 

Allan. Yea, the open sea. But along the shores you find 
eelgraas, cuttlefish, jellyfish, sea-nettles, or whatever they are 
called. 

Curt. You shouldn't stay indoors so much. Go out and 
fiay tennis. 

Allan. Oh, that's no fun I 

CtiBT. You are angry with Judith, I guess ? 

ALI.AN. Judith? 

Curt, You are so exacting toward people — it is not wise, 
for thai you become isolated. 

Allan. I am not exacting, but — It feels as if I were lying 
at the bottom of a pile of wood and hod to wait my turn to get 
into the fire — and it weighs on me — all that is above weighs 
me down. 

Curt. Bide your turn. The pile grows smaller 

Allan. Yes, but so slowly, 30 slowly. And in the mean- 
time I lie here and grow mouldy. 

Curt. It is not pleasant to be young. And yet you young 
ones are envied. 
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Allan. Are we 7 Would joa change F 

Curt. No, thanks! 

A1J.AN. Do you know what is worse than anything else ? 
It is to sit still and keep silent while the old ones talk non- 
sense — I know that I am better informed than they on some 
matters — and yet I must keep silent. Well, pardon me, I am 
not counting you among the old. 

CuKT. Why not? 

Allan. Perhaps because we have only just now become 
acquainted 

CuBT. And because — your ideas c^ me have undergone a 
change? 

AL1.AN. Yes. 

Cdbt. During the years we were separated, I suppose you 
didn't always think of me in a friendly way ? 

AujkN. No. 

Curt. Did you ever see a picture of me F 

Allan. One, and it was very unfavourable. 

CuKT. And old-looking ? 

Allan. Yes. 

CuBT. Ten years ago my hair turned gray in a single night 
— it has since then resumed its natural color without my doing 
anything for it — Let us talk of something else! There 
comes your aunt — my cousin. How do you like herF 

Allan. I don't want to tell! 

€087. Then I shall not ask you. 

Alice. [Enlera dressed in a very light-colored loalking-guU 
and carrying a gutuhade] Good morning. Curt. 

[Oivea him a glance gign^ying thai \ixjiH ahouldleave. 

Curt. {To Allan] Leave us, please. 
Allan goei out to the right. 
Alice takes a seat on the sofa to the left. 
Curt sits down on a chair near her. 
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Alice. [In tome cort/imon] He will be heie in a moment; so 
you Deed not feel embarraased. 

Cdbt. And why should I ? 

Alice. You, with your strictneas 

CtiBT. Toward myself, yes 

AucE. Of course — Once I foi^t myself, when in you 1 
saw the hberator, but you kept your self-control — and for that 
reason we have a right to forget — what has never been. 

Cdrt. Fo^et it then! 

Alice. However — I don't think he has forgotten 

CiTBT. You are thinking of that night when his heart gave 
out and he fell on the floor — and when you rejoiced too (juickly, 
thinking him already dead ? 

Alice. Yes. Since then he has recovered; but when he 
gave up drinking, he learned to keep silent, and now he b ter- 
rible. He is up to aomething that I cannot make out 

CuBT. Your husband, Alice, is a harmless fool who has 
shown me all sorts of kindnesses 

Alice. Beware of his kindnesses. I know them. 

CuKT. Well, well 

Alice. He has then blinded you also? Can you not see 
the danger P Don't you notice the snares ? 

Ctjht. No. 

Alice. Then your ruin is certain. 

CuBT. Oh, mercy! 

Alice. Think only, I have to sit here and see disaster 
stalking you like a cat — I point at it, but you cannot see it 

Curt. Allan, with iiis unspoiled vision, cannot see it either. 
He sees nothing but Judith, for that matter, and this seems to 
me a safeguard of our good relationship. 

AucE. Do you know Judith ? 

CcKT. A flirtatious little thing, with a braid down her back 
and rather too short skirts 
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Alice. Exactly! But the other day I saw her dressed up 
in long skirta — and then she was a young lady — and not ao 
very jioung either, when her hair was put up. 

CuKT. She is somewhat precocious, I admit. 

AucE. And she is playing with Allan. 

Curt. That's all right, so long as it remains play. 

AucE. So tAo/ is all right 7 — NowEdgarwillbeheresoon, 
and he will take the easy-chair — he loves it with such pasaion 
that he could steal it. 

Curt. Why, he can have iti 

Alicb. Let him sit over there, and we'll stay here. And 
when he talks — he is always talkative in the morning — when 
he talks of insignificant things, I'll translate them for you 

CuBT. Oh. my dear Ahce, you are too deep, far too deep. 
What could I have to fear aa long as I look after my quar- 
antine properly and otherwise behave decently 7 

Alice. You believe in justice and honour and all that sort 
of thing. 

Oust. Yes, and it is what experience has taught me. Once 
I believed the very opposite — and paid dearly for it! 

Alice. Now he's comingi 

Curt. I have never seen you so frightened before. 

Alics. My bravery was nothing but ignorance of the 
danger. 

Curt. Danger? Soon youtl have me frightened too! 

AuCE, Oh, if I only could — There! 

The Captain adert from, the backgrmtnd, in civilian 
drets, black Prince Albert buttoned all the way, miii- 
tary cap, and a cane with silver handle. He greets 
them with a nod and goes straight to the easy-chair, 
where he sits down. 

AucE. [To Cuht] Let him speak first. 
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Captain. This ia a splendid chair you have hen, dear 
Curt; perfectly splendid. 

Cdrt. Ill give it to you, if you will accept it. 

Captain. That was not what I meant 

Curt. But I mean it seriously. How much have I not 
received from you f 

Captain. [OamUou^y] Ob, nonsense! And when I sit 
here, I can overlook the whole island, all the walks; I can see 
all the people on th«r verandahs, all the ships on the sea, that 
are coming in and going out You have really happened on 
the best piece of this island, which is certainly not an island of 
the blessed. Or what do you say, Alice? Yes, they cajl it 
"Little Hell," and here Curt has built himself a paradise, 
but without an Eve, of course, for when she appeared, then 
the paradise came to an end. I say— do you know that this 
was a royal hunting lodge ? 

Curt. So I have beard. 

Captain. You live royally, you, but, if I may say 90 my- 
self, you have me to thank for it. 

AucE. [To Cubt] There — now he wants to steal you. 

Curt. I have to thaak you for a good deal 

Caftain, Fudge! Tell me, did you get the wine cases F 

CuKT. Yes. 

Captain. And you are satisfied P 

Curt. Quite satisfied, and you may tell your dealer so. 

Captain. His goods are always prime quality 

Alice. [To Cubt] At second-rate prices, and you have to 
pay the difference. 

Captain. What did you say, Alice ? 

Alicb. IP Nothing! 

Captain. Well, when this quarantine station was about to 
be established, I had in mind applying for the position — and 
BO I made a study of quarantine methods. 
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AucB. [roCtmr] Now lie's Ij'ing! 

Captain. [BotulfuUy] And I did not slutre the antiquated 
ideas conceming dUinfection wbicb, were then accepted by the 
govemmeaL For I placed mjself on the side of the Neptunista 
— so called because they emphasise the use of water 

Ctjbt. B^ your pardon, but I remember distinctly that it 
was I who preached water, and you fire, at that time. 

Captain. IP Nonsense! 

AucE. ['^bmtd Yes, I remember that, too. 

Captain. You? 

Curt. I remember it so much the better because 

Captain. [Cvtting him iharl] Well, it's possible, but it 
does not matter. [Rauing his wnce] However — we have now 
reached a point where a new state of affairs — [To Curt, wAo 
wants to interrupt] just a moment! — has begun to prevail — 
and when the methods of quarantining are about to become 
revolutiom'zed. 

CuBT. By the by, do you know who is writing those stupid 
articles in that periodical ? 

Captain. [Ftvsking] No, I don't know, but why do you 
call them stupid P 

AucE. [To Curt] Look out! It is he who writes them. 

CuBT. He ? — [To the Captain] Not very well advised, at 
least 

Captain. Well, are j^u the man to judge of that P 

Alice. Are we going to have a quarrel ? 

COHT. Not at all. 

Captain. It is hard to keep peace on this island, but we 
ought to set a good example 

CoBT. Yes, can you explain this to meP When 1 came 
here I made friends with oU the officials and became especially 
intimate with the regimental auditor — as intimate as men are 
likely to become at our age. And then, in a little while — it 
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was sbortlj after your recovoy — one after another b^an to 
grow cold toward me — aod yesterday the auditor avoided me 
OD the promoiade. I csnnot tell you bow it hurt me! [Tlu 
Captain remain* nlent] Have you noticed any ill-feeling 
toward yourself ? 

Captain, No. on the contrary. 

AucE. [To Curt] Don't you understand that be has been 
stealing your friends ? 

CcRT. [To Ihe Captain] I wondered whether it might have 
anything to do with this new stodc issue to which I refused to 
subscribe. 

Caftain. No, no — But can you tell me why you didn't 
subscribe? 

Curt. Because I have already put my small savings into 
your soda factory. And also because a new issue raesna that 
the old stock is shaky. 

Captain. [PreoecupUd\ That's a splendid lamp you have. 
Where did you get it? 

Curt. In the ci^, of course. 

Alice. [To Curt] Look out for your lamp! 

Curt. [To the Captain] You must not think that I am 
ungrateful or distrustFuI, Edgar. 

Captain. No, but it shows small confidence to withdraw 
from an undertaking which you have helped to start 

CrniT. Why, ordinary prudence bids everybody save him- 
self and what is his. 

Captain. Save ? Is there any danger then ? Do you think 
anybody wants to rob you 7 

Curt. Why such sharp words 7 

Captain. Were you not satisfied when I hdped you to place 
your money at six per cent. 7 

CuKT. Yes, and even grateful. 
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Captain. You are not gratrful — it is not in your nature, 
but this you cannot help. 

Alice. [ToCwr] Ltaten to him! 

Curt. tSy nature has shortcomings enough, and my strug- 
gle against them has not been very successful, but I do rec- 
ognise obligations 

Captain. Show it then! [Reachct aid hU hand to pidc up 
a newtpaper] Why, what is this P A death notice ? [Aetuff] 
The Health Commissioner is dead. 

Alice. [To Cirar] Now be is speculating in the corpse 

Captain. [As tf to hmu^f] This is going to bring about 

CtiBT. In what respect? 

Captain, [Rising] That remains to be seen, 

Alice. [To the Captain] Where are you going p 

Captain, I think I'll have to go to the city — [Catches sight 
of a tetter on the vmting-table, pidcs it up as if unconecimtdy, 
reads the address, and pute it ba^] Oh, I hope you will pardon 
my absent-mindedness, 

CuBT. No harm done. 

Captain. Why, that's Allan's drawing case. Where is the 
boy? 

CiTKT. He is out playing with the girls. 

Captain, That big boy? I don't like it And Judith must 
not be running about like that. You had better keep an 
eye on your young gentleman, and I'll look after my young 
lady. [Ooet over to the piano and strikes a few notea[ Splendid 
toDe in this instrument A Steinbech, isn't it ? 

CincT. A Bechstein. 

Captain. Yes, you are weU fixed. Thank me for bringing 
you here. 

AuCE. ^0 CimT] He liea, for he tried to keep you away. 
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Captain. Well, good-bye for a while. I am going to take 
tbe nent boat. 

[SeniiinUet the painimgg on the walla a» he goes out. 

AucE. WeU ? 

Cum. WeU? 

AucE. I can't see througb his plans yet. But — tell me 
one thing. This envelope he looked at — from whom is the 
letter? 

Curt. I am sorry to admit — it was my one secret 

AucE. And he ferreted it out Can you see that he knows 
witchery, as I have told you before P Is there anything priated 
on the envelope ? 

Curt. Yes — "The Citizens' Union." 

Alice. Then he has guessed your secret. You want to 
get into the Riksdag, I suppose. And now youll see that he 
goes there instead of you. 

Curt. Has he ever thought of it? 

Alice. No, but he is thinking of it now. I i«ad it on his 
face while he was looking at the envelope. 

CuBT. That's why he has to go to the city ? 

Alice. No, he made up hia mind to go when he read tbe 
death notice. 

Curt. What has he to gain by the death of the Health 
Commissioner P 

Alice. Hard to tell I Perhaps the man was an enemy who 
had stood in the way of hia plans. 

Curt. If he be as terrible as you say, then there is reason 
to fear bim. 

AucE. Didn't you hear how he wanted to steal you, to tie 
your hands by means of pretended obligations that do not ex- 
ist ? For instance, he has done nothing to get you Uiis posi- 
tion, but has, on the contrary, tried to keep you out of it He 
ia a man-thi^, an insect, one of those wood-borers that eat op 
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your insides so IJiat one day you find yourself as hollow as a 
dying pine tree. He hates you, although he is bound to you 
by the memory of your youthful friendship 

Curt. How keen-witted we are made by our hatreds! 

AucE. Aud stupid by our loves — bh'nd and stupid! 

Cdrt. Oh, no, don't say that! 

AucE. Do you know what is meant by a vampire P Tbey 
say it is the soul of a dead person seeking a body in which it 
may live as a parasite. Edgar is dead — ever since he fell 
down oD the Soor that time. You see, he has no interests of 
his own, no personality, no inittatire. But if he can only get 
hold of some other person he hangs on to him, sends down 
roots into him, and begins to flourish and blossom. Now he 
has fastened himself on you. 

CuBT. If he comes too close I'll shake him off. 

Alice. Try to shake off a burr! Listen: do you know 
wl^ he does not want Judith and Allan to play ? 

Curt. 1 suppose he is concerned about their feelings. 

AucE. Not at all. He wants to many Judith to — ^the 
Colonel! 

CuHT. [Skodced\ That oW widower! 

AiJCE. Yes. 

Curt. Horrible! And Judith? 

Alice. If she could get the General, who ta eighty, she 
would take him in order to bully the Colonel, who is sixty. 
To bully, you know, that's the aim of her life. To trample 
down and bully — there you have the motto of that family. 

Curt. Can this be Judith ? That maiden fair and proud 
and splendid P 

Alice. Oh, I know all about that! May I sit here and 
write a letter ? 

CtntT, [PyU the writing-table in order] With pleasure. 

AucE. [Take* off her glove* and aita down at the writing- 
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tabU] Now we'll try our hand at the art of war. I failed once 
when I tried to ala^ my dragos. But now I have mastered 
the trade. 

Cdrt. Do j'ou know that it is necessary to load before you 
fireP 

Alice. Yea, and with ball cartridges at thati 
CcRT vjiikdrawg to the righi. 
Alice jxmdtrt and wriUt. 

Allah oamea nuking in without noticing Alice and 
tkrmoi himtdffaee downward on ihe tofa. He it 
weeping oonvultivdg into a laee handkerchief. 
AucE. \Waidtei him for a while. Then ike rieea and goes 
over U> the tcfa. Speaks in a tender voice\ AUanl 

Allan tita up dieconcertediy and kidee the handkerchief 
behind his back. . 
Alice. [Tenderty, womanly, and vi(A irxte emation\ You 
should not be afraid of me, Allan — I am not dangerous to 
you— What is wrong ? Arc you sick ? 
Allan. Yes. 
Alice. In what way 7 
Allan. I don't know. 
Alice. Have you a headache P 
Allan. No. 

Alice. And your chest P PainP 
Allan. Yea. 
Alice. Pain — pain — as if your heart wanted to melt away. 

And it pulla, pulls 

Allan. How do you know ? 

Alice. And then you wish to die — that you were already 
dead — and everything seems so hard. And you can only 
think of one thing — always the same — but if two are thinking 
of the same thing, then sorrow falls heavily on one of them. 
[Allan forgOe himself and begins to pick at Ihe handkercki^ 
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Tbat'a the sickness which no one can cure. You cannot 
eat and you cannot drink; you vant only to weep, and you 
weep so bitterly — especially out in the woods where nobody 
can see you, for at that kind of sorrow all men laugh — men 
who are so cruell Dear me! What do you want of her? 
Nothing! You don't want to kiss her mouth, for you feel 
that you would die if you did. When your thoughts run to 
her, you feel as if death were approaching. And it is death, 
child — that sort of death — ^whJch brings life. But you don't 
understand it yetl I smell violets — it b herself. [Slept 
closer to Allan and lake* the handkerekief gently away from 
him] It is she, it is she everywhere, none but shel Oh, oh, 
obt [ALi.iN cannot hdp burying hU face in Alice's hQtom\ 
Poor boy! Poor boy! Oh, how it hurts, how it hurts! 
[R'lpM off'hit tears with the handkerchief] There, therel Cry 
— ciy to your heart's content. There now! Then the heart 
grows lighter— But now, Allan, rise up and be a man, or 
she will not look at you — she, the cruel one, who is not cruel. 
Has she tormented yon ? With the Lieutenant ? You must 
make friends with the Lieutenant, so that you two can talk 
of her. That gives a little ease also. 

Allan. I don't want to see the Lieutenant! 

Alice. Now hxtk here, little bc^, it won't be long brfore the 
Lieutenant seeks you out in order to get a chance to talk of 
her. For — [Allan hoka up wUh a ray of hope on hit face] 
Well, shall I be m'ce and tell you ? [Allan droopt Am headl He 
is just as unhappy as you are. 

Allan. [Happy] NoP 

Alice. Yea, indeed, and he needs somebody to whom he 
may unburden his heart when Judith has wounded him. 
You seem to rejoice in advance ? 

Allan. Does she not want the Lieutenant? 

Alice. She does not want you either, dear boy, for she 
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wanb the Colond. [Allan m aaddmed o^n] Is it raining 
again P Well, tbe handkerchief you cannot have, for Judith 
is careful about ber belongings and wants her dozen com- 
plete. [Allan iooitM dathedi Yes, my boy, such is Judith. 
Sit over there now, while I write another letter, and then you 
may do an errand for me. 

[SUs down at ihe v>riting4ahle and begiru to write again. 

LmUTEKANT. [Enterijromtlu background, with amekauAoli/ 

/ace, but without being ridieuitms. Without noticing Auce 

ht maket ttraightfor Allan] I say. Cadet — [AuaN me* 

and Mands at attention] Please be seated. 

Alice watches them. 

The LiEtTFENAMT goes up to Allah and tUe down be- 
tide him. Sigha, takes out a lace handkerchief fuel 
like the other one, and wipes hisjorekead with it. 
Allah stares greedily at the handkerchi^. 
The Liectehant looks sadly at Allan. 
AucE coughs. 

The Lieutenant jumps up and stands at attention. 
Alice. Please be seated. 

Lieutenant. I b^ your pardon, madam 

Alicb. Never mind! Please sit down and keep the Cadet 

company — he la feeling a little lonely here on the island. 

[Writes. 

Lieutenant. [Conversing with Allan in law tone and im- 

easily] It is awfully hot. 

Allan. Rather. 

LiECTENANT. Have you finished the sixth book yet? 
Allan. I have just got to the last proposition. 
Lieutenant, That's a tough one. [Silence] Have you — 
[seeking for words] played tennis to-day P 
Allan. No-o — the sun was too hot 
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LietttenjLNT. [In despair, but withmd any comical ^ecf] 
Yes, it's awfully hot to-daj! 

Allan. [In a whisper] Yea, it is veiy hot [Silenee. 

Lieutenant. Have you — been out sailing to-day ? 

Allan. No-o, I couldn't get anybody to tend the jib. 

LiECTENANT. Could you — tnist me sufficiently to let me 
tend the jib? 

Allan. [RespectfvUy aa before^ That would be too great an 
honor for me. Lieutenant 

Lieutenant. Not at all, not at all! Do you think — the 
wind might be good enough to-day — about dinner-time, say, 
for that's the only time I am free P 

Allan. [Slyly\ It always calms down about dinner-time, 
and — that's the time Miss Judith has her lesson. 

Lieutenant. [Sadly\ Oh, yes, yes! Hmt Do you think — ^ 

Alice. Would one of you young gentlemea care to deliver 
a letter for me i [Allan and the Lieutenant exchange glartcei 
ofmtitual dUlrud] — to Miss Judith? [Ali-an and the Lieu- 
tenant jump up and hasten over to Alice, hut nof wUhmd a 
certain dignity meant to disguise their emMion\ Both of you ? 
Well, the more safely my errand will be attended to. [Hands 
the letter to the Lieuteinant] If you please. Lieutenant, I 
should like to have that handkerchi^. My daughter b very 
careful about her things — there is a touch of pettiness in 
her nature — Give me that handkerchief! I don't wish to 
laugh at 3^u, but you must not make yourself ridiculous — 
needlessly. And the Colonel does not like to play the part of 
an Othello. [Takes the handkerekief] Away with you now, 
young men, and tiy to hide your feelings as much as you can. 
The Lieutenant bows and goes ovt, followed doeely by 
Allan. 

Alice. [CaUsout] Allan! 

Allan. [Stops unwillingly in the doorway] Yes, Aunt 
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Aucx. Sby here, udIms you want to inflict more suffering 
on younelf than you can bear. 

Allui. But he is going! 

AucE, Let him bum himself. But take care of yourself. 

Alum. I don't want to take caie of myself. 

AucE. And then you ciy afterward. And so I get the • 
trouble (d consoling you. 

Allan. I want to got 

AucE. Go then! But come back here, young madcap, and 
111 have the right to laugh at you. 

[Alljui ruKM after the LiEtiTENANT. 
[Alice writet again. 

CcitT. [Enter*] Alice, I have leceived an anonymous letter 
that is bothering me. 

Alice. Have you noticed that Edgar has become another 
person since be put off the uniform ? I could never have be- 
lieved that a coat might make such a difference. 

CcHT. You didn't answer my question. 

Alice. It was no question. It was a piece ol information. 
What do you fear? 

Cdbt. EvecythiDg! 

Alice. He went to the dty. And his trips to the city are 
always followed by something dreadfuL 

CcBT. But I can do nothing because I don't know from 
which quarter the attack will b^in. 

Alice. [Fotding t/ie Utter] We'll see whether I have guessed 
it 

CuBT. Will you help me then ? 

Alice. Yea — but no further than my own interests permit 
My own — that is my children's. 

Curt. I understand that! Do you hear how Mlent evny- 
thing is — here on land, out on the sea, eveiywhere ? 
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Alice. But behind the silence I hear voices — mutterings, 
cries I 

CtnTr. Hush! I hear something, too — no, it was only the 
gulls. 

AucE. But I hear something else! And now I am going 
to tbe post-offioe — with this letter! 

CiiTtain. 
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SaBU lUtge utting. Aujut U giUing at the writing4alie study- 
ing. Judith m danding in the doorway. She wearg a 
tennis hat and carries the hajidle-bara of a bicyde in one 
hand. 

Judith. Can I borrow your wrench P 

Allan. [WMovt looking up] No, )rou cannot 

JuDCTH. You are discourteous now, because you tlunk I 
am running after you. 

Allan. [Wiihovt crosmese] I am nothing at all, but I ask 
merely to be left alone. 

JuorFH. [Comet nearer] Allan! 

Allan. Yes, what is it? 

JuDfTH. You mustn't be angi; with me! 

Allan. I am not 

Junrrn. Will you give me your hand on that ? 

Allan. [Kindly] I don't want to shake hands with you, 
but I am not angiy — What do you want with me anyhow P 

Judith. Oh, but you're stupid! 

Allan. Well, let it go at that 

JuDrrn. You think me cruel, and nothing else. 

Allan. No, for I know that you are kind too — ^you cam be 
kind! 

JuDriH. Well — ^how can I help — that you and the Lieu- 
tenant run around and weep in the woods? Tell me, why 
do you weep? [AlUMieembarrtuaedl Tell me now — I never 
weep. And why have you become such good iriead) ? Of 
what do you talk while j^u are walking about arm in arm P 
[Allan cannot answer] Allan, you'll soon see what kind I am 
and whether I can strike a blow for one I like. And I want 
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to gire you a piece of advice — although I have no use for tale- 
bearing. Be prepared! 

Allan. For what P 

Jddith. Trouble. 

Allan. From what quarter ? 

JuDFTH. From the quarter where you least expect it 

Allan. Well, I am raihei used to diaappointment, and life 
has not brought me much that was pleasant What's in store 
now? 

Jm>rrH. [Petmvdy] You poor boy — give me your hand! 
[Allan gives her hda hand\ Look at me! Don't you dare to 
look at me ? 

[AlXAN nuhet out to tke left in order to hide hia emotion. 

Lieutenant. [Infrmti the baekgnnmdl I b^ your pardon! 
I thought that 

Judith. Tell me. Lieutenant, will you be my frieud and 
aUy? 

Lieutenant, If youll do me the honour 

Judith. Yes — a word only — don't desert Allan when dis- 
aster overtakes him. 

Lieutenant. What disaster ? 

Judith. You'll soon see — this veiy day perhaps. Do you 
like Allan 7 

Lieutenant. The young man is my best pupil, and I value 
him personally also on account of his strength of character — 
Yes, life has moments when strength is required [with em- 
jihtme] to bear up, to endure, to suffer, in a word! 

Judith. That was more than one word, I should say. 
However, you like Allan i 

Lieutenant. Yes. 

Judith. Look him up then, and keep him company. 

Lieutenant. It was for that purpose I came here — for 
that and no other. I had no other object in my visit 
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Judith. I hftd not supposed anything of that kind — of the 
kind you meanl Allan went that way. 

[Pmniing to the left. 

Ltedtenant. [QoaT^vetanllytolhekft} Yes — I'll do what 
you ask. 

Judith. Do, please. 

Alice. [Injixm the baekgTmi'nd\ What are you doing here F 

Judith. I wanted to borrow a wrench. 

Alice. WiU you hsten to me a moment ? 

Judith. Of oouise, I will. 

[Alice aUa down tm the go/a. 

JuDrrH. {Remairu ttanding] But tell me quickly what you 
want to say. I don't tike long lectures. 

Alice. Lectures ? Well, then — put up your bail and put 
on a k>ng dress. 

Judith. Why? 

Alice. Because you are no longer a child. And you are 
young raiough to need no coqueby about your age. 

Judith. What does that mean F 

Alice. That you have reached marriageable age. And 
your way of dressing is causing scandal. 

Judith. Then I shall do what you say. 

Alice. You have understood then P 

JuDrra. Oh, yes. 

AucB. And we are agreed ? 

Judith. Perfectly. 

AucB. On all points ? 

Judith. Even the tenderest! 

Alicb. Will you at tbe same time cease playing — with 
Allan? 

Judith. It is going to be serious thm ? 

AucE. Yes. 
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Jttdith. Then we may jiut as well begin at once. 

She hat already laid aside the kandie-bart. Now the 
leti dawn the bicycle *kirt and twitta her braid into a 
knot which ihefaatent on top of her head vnlh a hair- 
pin taken ovt of her molher'i hair. 

AucE. It is not proper to make your toilet in a stiange 
place. 

JtiDiTH. Am I all right thia way ? Then I am ready. Come 
DOW who dares! 

Alice. Now at last you look decent And leave Allan in 
peace after this. 

Judith. I don't understand what you mean? 

Alice. Can't you see that he is suffering ? 

JxTDrrH. Yes, I think I have noticed It, but I don't know 
why. I don't sufferl 

Alice. That Is your strength. But the day will come — oh, 
yes, you shall know what it means. Go home now, and don't 
forget — that you are wearing a k>ng skirt 

JtmiTM. Must you walk differently theoP 

Alice. Justti?. 

JuDrPH. [Triet to walk like a lady] Oh, my feet are tied; 
I am caught, I cannot run any longerl 

Alice. Yea, child, now the walking bf^ns, along the slow 
toad toward the unknown, which you know already, but must 
pretend to ignore. Shorter steps, and much slower — much 
■lower! The low shoes of childhood must go, Judith, and 
you have to wear boots. You don't remember when you 
laid aside baby socks and put on shoes, but I do I 

JuDrrH. I can never stand this! 

AucE. And yet you must — must! 

Jdditr. [Ooet over lo her vwther and kieaea her lighlly on, 
the ehe^: then walkt end with the dignified hearing of a lady, 
Ind forgetting the kamUe^Te] Good-bye then! 
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CuBT. [ETii^afnmlh^rigki] So you're already here? 

Alice. Yes. 

Curt. Haa hs come back ? 

Alice. Yea. 

Curt. How did be appear? 

Alice. Id full dress — so be bas called on tbe Colonel. And 
be wore two orders. 

Curt. Two ? I knew be was to receive the Order of the 
Sword on his retiremeDt But what can the other one be ? 

Alice. I am not very familiar with those things, but there 
was a white croaa within a red one. 

Curt. It is a Portuguese order then. Let me see — tell me, 
didn't his articles in that periodical deal with quarantine sta- 
tions in Portuguese harbours ? 

Alice. Yes, as far as I can recall. 

Curt. And he has never been in Portugal P 

Alice. Never. 

CuKT. But I have been there. 

Alice. You shouldn't be so communicative. His ears and 
his memoiy are so good. 

Curt. Don't you think Judith may have helped him to this 
honour ? 

Alice. Well, I declare! There are limits — [rUing] and 
you have passed them. 

Curt. Are we to quarrel now ? 

Alice. That depends on you. Don't meddle with my in- 
terests. 

Curt. If they croas my own, I have to meddle with them, 
although with a careful hand. Here he comes ! 

Alice. And now it is going to happen. 

Curt. What is — going to happen ? 

Alice. We shall seel 
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CiTRT. Let it come to open attadc then, for thia state of 
s!«ge is getting on my nerves. I have not a friend left on the 
island. 

Alice. Wait a minute ! You ait on this side — he must have 
the easy-chair, of course — and then I can prompt you. 

Captain. [Enterafwmtkebaclcground, in fuU dress wiiform, 
wearing the Order of the Sword and the Portuguese Order of 
Chriel] Good day! Here's the meeting place. 

Alice. You are tired — sit down. [The Captain, contrary to 
expectation, lakes a seat on the sofa to the l^] Make yourself 
comfortable. 

Captain. This is all right You're too kind. 

Alice. [To Ctjrt] Be careful — he's suspicious of us. 

Captain. [Crossly] What was that you said ? 

AucE. [7*0 Cdbt] He must have been drinking. 

Captain. [Rvdely] No-o, be bas not [Silence] Well — how 
have you been amusing yourselves P 

Alice. And you ? 

Captain. Are you looking at my orders 7 

Alice. No-o! 

Captain. I guess not, because you are jeak>us — ' Otbeiv 
wise it is customary to offer congratulations to the redpient 
of honours. 

Alice. We congratulate you. 

Captain. We get things like these instead of laurel wreaths, 
such as they give to actresses. 

Alice. That's for the wreaths at home on the walls of the 
tower 

Captain. Which your brother gave you 

Alice. Oh, how you talk I 

Captain. Before which I have had to bow down these 
twenty-five years — and which it has taken me twenty-five 
years to expose. 
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AucE. You httTc seen my brother P 
Captain. Ratberl [Alice U cnulud. SUence] And you. 
Curt— you don't aa.y anything, do you f 
CtiBT. I am waiting. 

Captain. Well, I suppose you know the big news ? 
Curt. No. 
Captain. It ii not ccadly agreeable for me to be the one 

Curt. Oh, speak upl 

Captain. The soda factory has gone to the wall 

CuBT. That's deddedly unpleasant! Where does that leave 
you? 

Captain. I am all right, as I sold out in time. 

CiTRT. That was sensible. 

Captain. But how about you ? 

CnBT. Done fori 

Captain. It's your own fault You should have sold out 
in time, or taken new stock. 

Curt. So that I could lose that too. 

Captain. No, for then the company would have been all 
right 

Curt. Not the company, but the directors, for in my mind 
that new subscription was simply a collection for the benefit 
of the board. 

Captain. And now I ask whether such a view of the matter 
will save your money f 

Curt. No, I shall have to ^ve up eveiytUng. 

Captain. Everything? 

Curt. Even my home, the furniture 

Captain. But that's dreadful! 

Cubt. I have experioieed worse things. [SUenee. 

Captain. That's what happens when amateurs want to 
speculate. 
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CxTBT. You surprise me, for jou know very well that if 
I had not subscribed, I should have been boycotted. The 
supplementary livelihood of the coast population, toilers of 
the sea, inexhaustible capital, inexhaustible as the sea itself — 
philautbropy and national prosperity— Thus you wrote and 
printed — And now you speak of it as speculation ! 

Captain. [Unmovedl What are you going to do now? 

CmtT. Have an auction, I suppose. 

Captain. You had better. 

CiTRT. What do you mean P 

Captain. What I said ! For there [^owly] are going to be 
some changes 

CcRT. On the island i> 

Captain. Yes — as, for instance, — your quarters are going 
to be exchanged for somewhat simpler ones. 

CuHT. Well, well. 

Captain. Yes, the plan is to place the quarantine station 
on the outside shore, near the water. 

Curt. M7 original ideal 

Captain, [Dryly] I don't know about thai — for I am not 
familiar with your ideas on the subject. However — it seems 
then quite natural that you dispose of the furniture, and it 
will attract much less notice — the scandal! 

CmiT. What? 

Captain. The scandal! [Egging hittadf ore) For it is a 
scandal to come to a new place and immediately get into 
financial troubles which must result in a lot of annoyance to 
the relatives — particularly to the relatives. 

Curt. Oh, I guess I'll have to bear the worst of it. 

Captain. I'll tell you one thing, my dear Curt: if I bad 
not stood by you in this matter, you would have lost your 
position. 

Curt. That too? 
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Captain. It comes rather hard for you to keep things in 
order — cxtmplaints have been miide against your work. 

CcBT. Warranted complaints P 

Captain. Yahl For you are — in spite of your other re- 
spectable quaUtiea — a careless fellow — Don'tintemiptme! — 
You are a very careless fellowl 

Curt. How atmngel 

Captain. However — the suggested ch&nge is going to take 
place veiy soon. And I should axlvise you to hold the auction 
at once or sell privately. 

CmtT. Privately ? And where could I find a buyer in this 
place? 

Captain. Well, I hope you don't expect me to setUe down 
in the midst of your things P That would make a fine story — 
[tiaecato] hml — especially whoi I — think of what luq>pened — 
once upon a time 

Curt. What was thatP Are you r^erriDg to what did nd 
happen? 

Captain. [Tuming aiovt} You are so silent, Alice P What 
is the matter, old girl P Not blue, I hope ? 

AucE. I sit here and think 

Captain. Goodness! Are you thinking? But you have 
to think quicUy, keenly, and correctly, if it is to be of any 
help! So do your thlnlcing now — one, two, three! Ha-ha! 
You can't! Well, then, I must tiy — Where is Judith ? 

AucE. Somewhere. 

Captain. Where is Allan ? [Alice remaint aileni{ Where 
is the Lieutenant? [Alice at before^ I say, Curt — what are 
you going to do with Allan now P 

Curt. Do with him P 

Captain. Yes, you cannot afford to keep him in tbe ar- 
tiUeiy now. 

Curt. Perhaps not 
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Captain. You had better get him into some cheap infaotry 
Foment — up in Norrland, or somewhere. 

CuHT, In Norrland ? 

Captain. Yes, or suppose you turned him into something 
practical at once ? If I were in your place, I should get him 
into some business office — why not? [Curt it rU^nt] In 
these enlightened times — yahl Alice is so uncommmdy silentl 
Yes, children, this is the seesawing seesaw board of life — 
one moment high up, looking boldly around, and the next 
way down, and then upward again, and so on — So much for 
that — [To Alice] Did you say anything? [Alice ^laket her 
liead\ We may expect company here in a few days. 

Alice. Were you speaking to me? 

Captain. We may expect company in a few days — notable 



Captain. Behold — you're interested! Now you can sit 
there and guess who is coming, and between guesses you may 
read this letter over again. [Handt her an opened letter. 

Alice. My letter P Opened ? Back from the mail ? 

Captain. [Rising] Yes, as the head of the family and your 
guardian, I look after the sacred interests of the family, and 
with iron hand I shall cut short every effort to break the family 
ties by meana of criminal correspondence. Yah! [Alice m 
crushed I am not dead, you know, but don't take offence 
now because I am going lo raise us all out of undeserved 
humility — undeserved on my own part, at least! 

Alic^ Judith! Judith! 

Captain. And Holof ernes P I, perhaps P Pooh! 

[Goes out through the background. 

CuBT. Who is that man P 

Alice. How can I tell P 

Curt. We are beaten. 
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Alice. Yea — b^ond a doubt 

Curt. He haa stripped me of everything, but so deveriy 
that I can accuse faim of notiung. 

Alice. Why, no — ^you owe him a debt of gratitude instead ! 

CttRT. Does he know what he is doiag ? 

AucG. No, I dm't think so. He foUows his natuie and 
his instincts, and just now he seems to be in favour where for- 
tune and misfortune are being meted out. 

CuKT. I suppose it's the Colonel who ts to come here. 

AucB. Probably. And that is why Allan must go. 

Curt. And you find that right? 

Alice. Yes. 

Curt. Then our ways part 

Alice. [Readif to go] \ little — but we shall come tt^ther 
^n. 

Curt. Probably. 

Alice. And do you know where ? 

Curt. Here. 

AufiE. You gUCM it? 

Curt, That's ea»y( He lakes the house and buys the fur- 
niture. 

Alice. I think so, too. But don't desert me! 

Curt. Not for a little thing like that 

Alicb. Good-bye. [Gott. 

CCBT. Good-bye. 

Cwiam. 
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Alice and Cxtrt enter from the background, wearing 
rain coaU and carrying uv^trellaa. 

Alice. At last I have got you to come here! But, I can- 
not be so cruel as to wish you welcome to your own home 

CtJBT. Oh, why notP I have passed through three forced 
sales — and worse than that — It doesn't matter to me. 

Alice. Did he call you ? 

CtntT. It was a formal conunaad, but on what basb I 
doa't understand. 

Alice. Why, he is not your superior! 

Curt. No, but he has made himself king of the island. 
And if there be any resistance, he has only to mention the 
Coload's name, and everybody submits. Tell me, is it to- 
day the Colonel is coming? 

AucB. He is expected — ^but I know nothing with cer- 
tainty — Sit down, please. 

Cttrt. [Siaing down] Nothing has been changed here. 

Alice. Don't think of iti Don't renew the pain! 

CuBT. The pun P I find it merely a little strange. Strange 
as the man himself. Do you know, when I made his ac- 
quaintance as a boy, I fled him. But he was after me. 
Flattered, offered services, and surrounded me with ties — I 
repeated my attempt at escape, but in vain — And now I 
am hb slave! 

Alice. And why P He owes you a debt, but yoa appear 
as the debtor. 

CtTRT. Since I lost all I bad, he has offered me help in get- 
ting Allan through his examinations 
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AucB. For whidi you will have to pay dearly ! You are 
still a candidate for the Riksdag ? 

Curt. Yes, and, so far as I can see, there is nothing in my 
way. [Silence. 

Alice. Is Allan really going to leave to-day P 

Curt, Yes, if I cannot prevent it 

AucE. That was a short-lived happiness. 

CuBT. Sbort-lived as everything but life itself, which lasts 
all too long. 

Alice. Too kmg, indeed! — Won'tyoucome inand wait in 
the sitting-iDom f Even if it does not trouble you, it troubles 
me — these surroundings I 

Curt. If you wish it 

Aucb. I feel ashamed, so ashamed that I could wish to die 
— but I can alter nothing! 

Curt. Let us go then — as you wish it 

Alice. And somebody is coming too. 

[Tkey go out to iJie l^. 
The Captain and Allak entor from the hadcground, 
hoUi m wiifom and wearing doaka. 

Captain. St down, my boy, and let me have a tsJk with 

you. [Site down in the eaey-chair. 

[Allan eiit down on the chair to the Ufi. 

Captain. It's raining to-day — otherwise I could sit here 
comfortably and look at the sea. [Silence] WellP — You 
don't like to go, do you ? 

Allan. I don't like to leave my father. 

Captain. Yes, your father — ^he is rather an unfortunate 
man. [SiJetux} And parents rarely understand the true wel- 
fare of their children. That is to say — there are exceptions, 
of course. Hm! Tell me, Allan, have you any communica- 
tion with your mother ? 

Au>AN. Yes, she writes now and then. 
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Captain. Do you know that she is your guardian ? 

Allan. Yes. 

Captain. Now, Allan, do you know that your mother has 
authorised me to act in her place ? 

AuiAM. I didn't know that! 

Captain, Well, you know it now. And, therefore, all dis- 
cussions concerning your career are done with — And you 
are going to Norrland. 

Allan. But I have no mon^. 

Captain. I have arranged for what you need. 

Allan. All I can do then is to thank you. Uncle. 

Captain. Yes, you are grateful — which everybody is not. 
Hm! — [Raising hi» voux] The Colonel — do you know the 
Colonel? 

Allan. [EjiiharTcusedl No, I don'L 

Captain. [With emphans] The Colonel — is taf special 
friend — [a liUle more humedly\ as you know, perhaps. Hm! 
The Colonel has wished to show his interest in my family, 
including my wife's relatives. Through his intercession, the 
Colonel has been able to provide the means needed for the 
completion of your course. Now you understand the obliga- 
tion under which you and your father are placed toward the 
Colonel. Have I spoken with suffident plainness? [Allan 
hov)i\ Go and pack your things now. The money will be 
handed to you at the landing. And now good-bye, my boy. 
\Hold» ovt a finger to Allan] Good-bye then. 

[Rites and goes otd bt the rigkL 
[Allan, alone, ttanda still, looking sadly around the room. 

Judith. [Eniera fnm, the background, wearing a hooded rain 
coat and carrying an umbrella; olherwige exquisitely dressed, in 
long skirt and vnth her hair put up] Is that you, Allan! 

Allan. [Turning around, surveys Jddith car^uliy} Is that 
you, Judith ? 
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Judith. You don't know me an; ktnga ? Wh»e have jou 
be«n ftU thu time? What are you tooking atP My kmg 
dren — ftnd my hair— You have not seen me Uke this before ? 

Allan. No-o 

Judith. Do I kx^ like a married woman ? 

[Allan tunu away from her. 

Judith. {Eame^l What are you doing here ? 

Allan. I am saying good-bye. 

Judith. What ? You are going — away ? 

Allan. I am transferred to Norriand. 

Judith. \Duv^ounded\ To Norrkind? Whoi are you 
going? 

Allan. To-day. 

Judith. Whose doing is this ? 

Allan. Your father's. 

JuDrm. That's what I tboughtl ]Walka v,p and doim ike 
floor, damping her feet] I wish you had stayed over to-day. 

Allan. In order to meet the Colonel ? 

Judith. What do yaa know about the Colonel ? — Is it 
certain that you are going ? 

Allan. There is no other choice. And now I want it my- 
self. [Siknce. 

JuDrrH. Why do you want it now ? 

Allan. I want to get away from here — oat into the world! 

JtJDrrH. It's too close here ? Yes, Allan, I understand you 
— it's unbearable here — ^bere, where they speculate — in soda 
and human beings! [Silence. 

Judith. \Wiih genuine emotion] As you know, Allan, I 
possess that fortunate nature which cannot suffer — but — now 
I am learning! 

Allan. You? 

Judith. Yes — now it's b^^nning! [She pretset both hands 
loherbreaal] Oh, howithurta — ohl 
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Allan. What is it P 

Judith. I don't know — I choke — I thisk I'm going to die! 

Allan. Judith ? 

Judith. [Crymff out] Oh! Is this the way it feels P Is 
this the way — poor boys! 

Allan. I should smile, if I were as cruel as you are. 

Judith. I am not crael, but I didn't know better — You 
must not go I 

Allan, I have to! 

Judith. Go then — but give me a keepsakel 

Allan. What have I to give you ? 

Judith. [IFttA all the eerioiun^t of deepeH ruffering] 
You! — No, I can never live through this ! [Criea frtrf, preamngf 
her breattvi^ both handt] I suffer, I suffer — What have you 
done to me P I don't want to live any longer! Allan, don't 
go — not alone! Let us go together — well take the small boat, 
the little white one — and well sail far out, with the main sheet 
made fast — the wind is high — and we sail till we founder — 
out there, way out, where there is no eelgraas and no jelly- 
fiab — What do you sayP — But we should have washed 
the sails yesterday — they should be white as snow — ^for I want 
to see white in that moment — and you swim with your arm 
about me un^l you grow tired — and then we sink — [Turning 
around] There would be style in that, a good deal more style 
than in going about here lamenting and smu^ling letters that 
will be opened and jeered at by father— Allan! [She takes 
hold >^ bM, kit arms and shake* kim\ Doyouhearp 

Allan. \Who has heea watching her with Ainimg eyet] Ju- 
dith! Judith! Why were you not like this before ? 

Judith. I didn't know — how could I tell what I didn't 
knowP 

Allan. And now I must go away from you! But I sup- 
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poM it U the better, the only thing! I csonot compete with 



Judith. Don't speak at the Cokmell 

Allan. la it not true ? 

Judith. It is true — and it ia not true. 

Allan. Can it become wholly untrue ? 

Judith. Yes, so it shall — within an hour! 

Allan. And you keep your word ? I can wait, I can suffer. 
I can woric — Judith! 

JuDrPH. Don't go yetl How long must I wut? 

Allan. A year. 

JuDrTH. [ExuUanUy] One? I shall wait a thousand yean, 
and if you do not come then, I shall turn tbe dome of heaven 
upude down and make the sun rise in tbe west — Hush, 
somebody is coming! Allan, we must part — take me into 
your arms) [They embrace eadi other] But you must not kiaa 
me. [Tvrm her head away] There, go nowl Go now! 

AuiAH goea toward the badeground andputaon hit doak. 
Then they ruth into each other's arms aa that JuDrrH 
ditappear* beneath the doalc, and for a vwyment they 
exchange kiiiet. Allan ruehet out, Judith throws 
herseffface downward on the sofa and sobs. 

Allan. [Com«» back and kneels beside the sofa] No, I can- 
not go ! I cannot go away from you — not now I 

Judith. [Rising] If you oould only see how beautiful you 
are now! If you could only see yourself! 

Allan. Oh, no, a man cannot be beautiful. But you, Ju- 
dith! You — that you — oh, I saw that, when you were kind, 
another Judith appeared — and she's mine! — But if you 
don't keep faith with me now, then I shall die! 

Judith. I think I am dying even now — Oh, that I 
might die now, just now, when I am so happy 

Ali.an. Somebody is coming! 
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JVDTTB. Let them come! I fear nothing in the world here- 
after. But I wish you could take me along under your cloak. 
[She hidei herself in flay under hU cloak] And then I should 
fly with you to Norrland. What are we to do in Norrland 7 
Become a Fusillei— one of those that wear plumes on their 
bats ? There's style in that, and it will be becoming to you. 
[Playg with hit hair. 
Allan hugee the tips of her Jmgere, one by one — and 
then he kiMet her «Aoe. 
JtmtTH. What are you doing, Mr. Madcap P Your lips 
will get black. [Biaing impetuoudy] And then I cannot kiss 
joa when you gal Come, and 111 go with youl 
Allan. No, then I should be placed imder arrest 
Judith. Ill go with you to the guard-room. 
Allan. Th^ wouldn't let youl We must part now t 
Judith. I am going to swim after the steamer — and then 
you jump in and save me — and it gels into the newspapers, 
and we become engaged. Shall we do that? 
Allan. You can still jest? 
Judith. There will always be time for tears — Say good- 

l^e now! 

They ruA into each other's arms; then Allan vnthr- 
draw* dowly through the door in the baekgrourtd, 
JuDtTH foUowing him; the door remains open after 
them; they embrace again mdside, in the rain. 
Allan. Youll get wet, Judith. 
JuDtTH. What do I care! 

They tear themaelvea away fnm. each other. Allan 
Uavet. JuDrrH remains behind, exposing herself to 
the ram and to the vrind, which strains at her hair 
and her dolhes while she is waving her handkerchief. 
Then JuDfTH runs back into the room and thrxrios 
hertdfon the tofa, with her face buried in her hand*. 
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AucE, [Enter* and goes over to Judith] What is thia ? — 
Get up and let me look at you. 

[ Jddith tits up. 

AucB. [Semtinising her] You are not sick — And I am 

tut going to crauole you. [Ooes out to the righi. 

The IdBnTBNAMT enters from the background. 

Judith. \Qett up and puts on the hooded cooJj Come along 

to the tel^raph office, lieutenant 

LiBiTTENANT. If I cBo be of Buj sCTvice — but I don't think 

it's quite proper 

Jddith. So much the better! I want you to compromise 
me— but without any illusions on your part — Go ahead, 
pleaaet [They go out through the background. 

The Captain and Aucb enter Jrom the right; heiiin 
undresi un^orm. 
Captain. [Site down in the easy-ekair\ Let him come in. 
Alice goes over to the door on the left and opens it, 
whereupon she aits down on the scffa. 
Ctjkt, [Enters from the left] You want to speak to me? 
Captain. [Pleasantly, but somewhat condescendingly] Yea, 
I have quite a number of important things to tell you. Sit 

Curt. [Sits down on the dutir to the left] I am all ears. 

Captain. Well, then I — [Bumplioudtf] You know that our 
quarantine system has been neglected during nearly a cen- 
tury — hml 

Alice. [To Cdbt] That's the candidate for the Riksdag 
who speaks now. 

Captain. But with the tremendous development witnessed 
by our own day in 

Alice. [To Cubt] The communications, of oaursel 

Captain. — all kinds of ways the government has b^un 
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to consider impiDvements. And for this purpose the Board 
of Health has appointed inspectors — hm! 

Alice. [ToCjtoi] He's giving dictation. 

Captain. You may as well learn it now as later — I have 
been appointed an inspector of quarantines. [Siknce. 

Curt, I congratulate — and pay my respects to my superior 
at the same time. 

Cai^ain. On account of ties of kinship our peraonal rela- 
tiona will remain unchanged. However — to speak of other 
things — At my request your son Allan has been tranderred 
to an infantiy regiment in Norrland. 

CcBT. But I don't want it 

Captain. Your will in this case is subordinate to the 
mother's wishes — and as the mother has authorised me to de- 
cide, I have fortDed this decision. 

CuBT. I admire you! 

Captain. Is that the only feeling you experience at this 
moment when you are to part from your son ? Have you no 
other purely human feelings ? 

Curt. You mean that I ought to be suffering ? 

Captain. Yes. 

CCBT. It would please you if I suffered. You wish me to 
suffer. 

Captain. Fou suffer? — Once I was taken sick — you were 
present and I can still remember that your face expressed 
nothing but undisguised pleasure. 

Alice. That is not true! Curt sat beside your bed all 
ni^t and calmed you down when your qualms of conscience 
became too violent — but when you recovered you ceased to 
be thankful for it 

Captain. [Pretending not to hear Alice] Consequently 
Allan will have to leave us. 

CuBT. And who is going to pay for it? 
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Captain. I have done bo aheadj — that is to say, we — a 
syndicate of people interested in the young man's future. 

CuBT. A syndicate } 

Captain. Yes — and to make sure that everything is aU 
right you can look over these subscription lists. 

[Hands him some papers. 

Cdrt. Lists 7 [Reading the paper»\ These are b^ging let- 
ters? 

Captain. Call them what you pleaae. 

Cdrt. Have you gone b^ging on behalf of my son ? 

Captain. Are you ungiat^ul again P An ungrateful man 
is the heaviest burden borne by the earth. 

Cdrt. Then I am dead sod&Uy! And my candidate b 
done for! 

Captain. What candidacy ? 

Cdrt. For the Riksdag, of course. 

Captain. I hope you never had any such notions — partic- 
ulariy as you might have guessed that I, as an older resident, 
intended to offer my own services, which you seem to under- 
estimate. 

CcBT. Oh, well, then that's gone, too! 

Captain. It doesn't seem to trouble you very much. 

Curt. Now you have taken everything — do you want more P 

Captain. Have you anything more 7 And have you any- 
thing to reproach me with 7 Consider carefully if you have 
anything to reproach me with. 

Cdrt. Strictly speaking, no! Everything has been correct 
and legal as it should be between honest citizens in the course 
of daily life 

Captain. You say this with a resignation which I would 
call cynical. But your entire nature has a cynical bent, my 
dear Curt, and there are momenta when I feel tempted to 
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share Alice's opinion of you — that you are a hypocrite, a hypo- 
crite of the first water. 

CuBT. [Calmiyl So that's Alice's opinion 7 

Alice. [foCxntr] It was — once. But not now, for it takes 
true heroism to bear what you have borne — or it takes some- 
thing elsel 

Captain. Now I think the discussion may be regarded as 
closed. You, Curt, had better go and say good-bye to Allan, 
who is leaving with the next boat 

CuBT. [Rising] So soon 7 Well, I have gone through worse 
thin^ than that 

Captain. You say that so often that I am beginning to 
wonder what jou went through in America ? 

CrBT, What I went through? I went through misfortunes. 
And it is the unmistakable right of eveiy human being to 
suffer misfortune. 

Captain. [Sharjily] There are self-inflicted misfortunes — 
were youis of that kind ? 

CuBT. Is not this a question of conscience ? 

Captain. [Brusquely] Do you mean to say you have a con- 
science? 

CiTRT. There are wolves and there are sheep, and no human 
being is honoured by b»ng a sheep. But I'd rather be that 
than a wolf! 

Captain. You don't recognise the old truth, that eveiy- 
body is the maker of his own fortune ? 

Citrt. IstAolatruth? 

Captain. And you don't know that a man's own 
strength 

CuitT. Yes, I know that from the night when your own 
strength failed you, and you lay flat on the floor. 

Captain. [Raisirtg his voice] A deserving man like myself 
— ^yes, k>ok at me — For fifty years I have fought — against a 
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world — but «t last 1 hare von the game, by perseveranoe, 
loyal^, tntrgy, and — inl^rify! 

Aucs. You should leave that to be said by others! 

Captain. The others won't say it because they are jeal- 
ous. Howerer — we are expecting company — my daughter 
Judith will to-day meet her intended — Whoe b Judith ? 

Alice. She is out 

Captain. Iu the nun ? Send fta her. 

CoBT. Perhaps I may go now ? 

Captain. No, you had better stay. Is Judith dressed — 
Properiy? 

AucE. Oh, so-so — Have you definite word from the 
Colonel that he is coming ? 

Captain. [Riring] Yes — that is to say, he will take us by 
surprise, as it is termed. And I am expecting a tel^ram from 
him — any moment [Goa to the Tigh£\ 111 be back at once. 

Alice. There you see him as he isl Can he be called 
human? 

Curt. When you asked that question once before, I an- 
swered no. Now I believe him to be the commonest kind of 
human being of the sort that possess the earth. Perhaps 
we, too, aie of the same kind — making use of other people 
and ctf favourable opportunities ? 

Alice. He has eaten you and yours alive — and you defend 
him? 

CuBT. I have suffered worse things. And this man-eater 
has left my soul unharmed — that he couldn't swallow! 

Auce. What "worse" have you suflned? 

CcRT. And you ask that? 

AucE. Do you wish to he rude ? 

Curt. No, I don't wish to — and therefore— don't ask 
again! 
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Captain. [Enters from the right] The telegram was already 
there, however — Please read it, Alice, for I cannot see — 
[Seatt himtelf pompmult/ in the eattf-chair] Read it! You 
need not go. Curt. 

Alice gianeei ihnmgh the telegram quicity and lootes 
perplexed. 

Captain. Well ? Don't you find it pleasing i 

[Alice tlarea in nUnce at the Captain. 

Captain. [ItonieoUy\ Who b it from ? 

Alice. From the Colonel. 

Captain. \Wiih Mff-mtitfadion] So I thought— and what 
does the Colonel say 7 

Alice. This is what he says: "On account of Miss Ju- 
dith's impertinent communication over the telephone, I con- 
sider the relationship ended — ^for ever!" 

[Lookt itUenily at the Captain. 

Captain. Once more, if you please. 

Alice. [Readi rapidly] "On account of Miss Judith's im- 
pertinent communicatioii over the telephone, I oonsid« the 
relationship ended — for ever!" 

Caftain. [Tumt pale] It is Judith! 

AucE. And there is Holofemes! 

Captain. And what are you 7 

AucB. Soon you will see! 

Captain. This ia your doing! 

AucE. No! 

Captain. [7n a rage] This is your doing! 

Alice. No! [The Captain tries to riseand draw hit tabre, 
but falls back, touched by an apopledic stroke] There you got 
what was coming to you! 

Captain. [With tenUe tears m his voice] Don't be angry at 
me — I am very sick 

Alice. Are you ? I am glad to hear it 
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CcBT. Let us put him to bed. 

AucE. No, I don't want to touch him. [Rings. 

Captain. {At before] You must not be angi? at me! [To 
Crsr] Look after my childient 

Curt. This is sublimel I am to look after his children, 
and be has stolen mine! 

AucE. Always the same self-deception! 

Captain. Look after my children! [Conlmue* to mumble 
v,niiaMgibly\ Blub-blub-blub-blub. 

Alice. At last that tongue ia chedced! Can brag no more, 
lie DO more, wound no more! You, Curt, who believe in God, 
give Him thanks on my behalf. Thank Him for my liberation 
from the tower, from the woH, fnmi the vampire! 

COBT. Not that way, Alice 1 

Alice. [WiA her face dote to the Captain's] Where is your 
OWB strength now ? Tell me ? Where is your energy ? [ The 
Captain, tpeeddesi, tpilt in her face] Ob, you can stiU squirt 
venom, you viper — then 111 tear the tongue out of your throat! 
[Cuffs him on the ear] The head is cA, but still it blushes !— 
O, Judith, gkirious ^rl, whom I have carried like vengeance 
under my heart — you, you have set us free, all of us I — If 
you have more heads than one. Hydra, well take them! [Puffs 
A'M bearti] Think only that justice csists on the earth! Some- 
timea I dreamed it, but I could never bdteve iL Curt, ask 
God to pardon me for misjudging Him. Oh, there is justice! 
So I will become a sheep, too! Tell Him that. Curt! A 
little success makes us better, but adversity alone turns us 
into wolves. 

The Lieutenant enterifrom the badcground. 

Alice. The Captain has had a stroke— will you please help 
us to roll out the chair ? 

Lieutenant. Madam 

Auce. What is it ? 
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Lieutenant, Well, Miss Judith 

AucE. Help ua with thia first — ^then yoa can speak of Miss 
Judith afterward. 

[The LiEUTENAin rolls out the chair to the nght. 

Alice. Awaj' with the carcass! Out with it, and let's open 
the doors I The place must be aired! [OpeMihedooTtinOie 
IxuAground; the tky has deared] Ugh! 

CcBT. Are you going to desert htm ? 

Alice. A wrecked ship is deserted, and the crew save thdr 
lives — I'll not act as undertaker to a rotting beast! Draininen 
and dissectors may dispose of him! A garden bed would be 
too good for that barrowful of filth! Now I am going to wash 
and batbe mysdf in order to get rid of all this impuri^— if I 
can ever cleanse myself completely! 

Judith is seen outside, by the bedustrade, waving her 
handkerchief toward the sea. 

Curt. [Toward the bai^ground\ Who is there? JudithI 
[CaUaotd] Judith! 

Judith. {Cries out as she enters] He is gone! 

CuKT. Who? 

Jttdith. Allan is gone! 

CiTRT. Without saying good-bye i 

Jodith. He did to me, and he sent his love to you. Uncle. 

Alice. Oh, that was it! 

Judith, [Thrcnmng herself into Cubt'b arms] He is gone! 

Cubt. He will come back, little girl. 

Alice. Or we will go after him! 

Curt. [With a gesture indicaiing the door on the right] And 
leave him ? What would the world 

AucE. The worid^bahl Judith, come into my arms! 
[Judith goes up to Auce, who kisses her on the/orehead\ Do 
you want to go after him F 

JuDrrH. How can you ask 7 
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AucE. But jour father ia mA. 

Judith. What do I care I 

Alice. This is Judith! Oh, I love joa, Judidi! 

Judith. And beaidea, papa u never mean — and he doesn't 
like cuddling. There's s^le to papa, after aU. 

AucB. Yes, in a way! 

JuDTTH. And I don't think he is longing for me after that 
telephone message — Well, why should he pester me with an 
old fellow? No, Allan, Allan! [Thrmvt ksrtey into Coor'a 
arvis] I want to go to Allan ! 

Teari ken^tooM again and runa out to vrnve her kand- 
kerckief. 
[Cukt/oUows her and waves his handienJiiefalto. 
I AucE. Think of it, that floweis can grow out of dirt! 
The LiEUTE34ANT infiom the right. 

AucB. Wen? 

Lieutenant. Yes, Miss Judith 

Alice. Is the feeling of thoee letters that form her name 
so sweet on your lips that it makes you fo^t him who is 
dying? 

Lieutenant. Yes, but she said 

Alice. She? Say rather Judith then! But first of all — 
how goes it in tha« ? 

Lieutenant. Oh, in there — it's all over! 

AucE. AU over? O, God, on my own behaU and that 
of all mankind, I thank Thee for having freed us from this 
evil! Your arm, if you please — ^I want to go outside and 
get a breath — breathe! 

[The Lieutenant offers his arm. 

Alice. [Checks hers^^ Did be say anything before the 
end came? 

Lieutenant. Miss Judith's father spoke a few wtada only. 

Alice. What did he say f 
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Lieutenant. He said: "Foi^ve them, for they know not 
what they do!" 

Alice. Inconceivable! 

Lieutenant. Yes, Misa Judith's father was « good and 
noble nuin. 

AucE. Curt! 

Curt EtOert. 

AucE. It is overt 

Cuht. Oh! 

AucE. Do yon know what hia last words were ? No, you 
can never guess it "Forgive them, for they know not what 
they do!" 

CuicT. Can you tranalate hf 

AucE. I suppose he meant that he had always done right 
and died as one that bad been wronged by life. 

CuxT. I am sure his funeral sermon will be fine. 

Alice. And plenty of flowers — from the non-Mimmissioned 

Curt. Yes. 

AucE. About a year ago be said something like this: "It 
looks U> me as if life were u tremendous hoax played on all of 

CuBT. Do you mean to imply that he was playing a hoax 
on us up to the very moment of death ? 

Alice. No — but now, when he is dead, I feel a strange in- 
dination to speak well of him. 

Curt. Wefl, let us do so! 

Lieutenant. Miss Judith's father was a good and noble 

AucE. [roCusr] Listen to thati 

Curt. "They know not what they do." How many times 
did I not ask you whether be knew what be was doing 7 And 
you didn't think he knew. Tberefoie, forgive him! 
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